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Kampkook No. 4 in circle is America’s 
st camp stove. Has large cooking surface 


and warming shelf. Price in U.S. $10.50. 





Kampkook No. 10. The three-burner 


size 


. Especially recommended for large 


parties. Price in U.S. $14.30. 








14 Reasons for 
Kampkook Supremacy 


. Convenient as a gas range and 


faster. 


. Going full blast in two minutes 


in any weather. 


- Makes a hot, clean, spreading 


blue flame from motor gas—no 
smoke, soot or odor. 


. Nothing to break, nothing loose, 


—simple to operate. 

Instantly detachable tank with 
built-in funnel, easily filled. 
Always cool. No chance for 
leaks—absolutely safe. 


. Burners will not burn out or clog. 
- Open iron grate—improves com- 


bustion. 
Self-contained folding wind-shield. 


. Cool valves built in—can’t lose 


them. 


. Sturdy folding legs—absolutely 


rigid. 
Safe any place. 


. Good heater in damp, cool weather. 
. Folds like a suitcase—ALL inside. 
. The original—the result of 29 


years’ use and experience. 


Send for your copy 
of Kampkook- 
ery—a wonderbook 
of camping hints for 
the motor camper — 
Sree. 


Kampkooking— 
the real joy of camp life 


You folks who are planning on a vacation on wheels— 
a real camping vacation—will welcome this silent 
passenger who pitches in and, without fuss or trouble, 
always does his part to the queen’s taste—the Ameri- 
can Kampkook. 


Kampkook-equipped means insurance against camp- 
fire troubles. It’s the handiest, liveliest, most popular 
camp stove in America. Sets up and is going full 
blast in a jiffy. Makes and burns its own gas from 
common motor gasoline with greater efficiency and 
cooking speed than your gas range. 


The cooking surface is well sheltered by the folding, 
adjustable wind-shield and when your meal is out of 
the way Kampkook folds up like a suitcase with 
everything inside. One of the four popular models 
at $7.00 to $14.30 (in the U.S.) exactly fits your needs. 
Sold by most dealers in sporting goods. 


AMERICAN 
GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


824 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. New York, N. Y* 


Folder showing complete line, including Kampovens and Folding Fry Pans and 
name of nearest dealer sent on request. 








Folding Kampkook 
stand brings cooking sur- 

face to kitchen stove height. 
Packs inside Kampkook 
when not in use. Three 
sizes, $1.90, $2.20 and 
2.40 in the U.S. 


Kampkook tanks are 
quickly detachable for easy 
filling, a patented and ex- 
clusive convenience. No 
funnel required. 











It’s all inside. Kamp- 
kook packs like a suit- 
case with everything inside. 
No projections to break, no 
detached parts to lose. 
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PFLUEGERS 
OCEANIC 
REEL 








by Test 
Since 1864 s\, plied in either Satin Nickel Silver or Polished 


Nickel and in 7 sizes. 100 to 400 yards inclusive. 


FREE— Pfluegers’ “86 High Spots” 
Further information on this popular surf-casting 
reel and 85 other items of Pflueger Tackle is given 
in this book. Send for your FREE copy—use the 
coupon. 





“The Pfluegers'’’”’ Dept. F-l, 











Gives — 


or more to where the fish are feeding. 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 


| Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 4 


A 
o 
é Enterprise 
PF ¢ sa 
Akron, Ohio 
o Gentlemen:— 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW~GER" 


FISHING TACKLE,’ 
Leaders Since I804 , 
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Out, out—out goes the lead two hun- 
dred—three hundred—four hundred feet 


Surf anglers, amateurs as well as old 
timers, are getting such casts with 
Pfluegers’ “Oceanic” Reel made espe- 
cially for free spool surf casting. 


The dangerous “wet-thumb” method 
of feeding out the line is replaced in the 
“Oceanic” by a Shifting Lever which 
throws the gears in and out of mesh 
without any possibility of injury to the 
thumb or hand. The result is a free but 
controlled flow of line from the spool that 
is neither too fast for the lead nor too 
slow. The full force of each cast is thus 
utilized in gaining distance and the lead 
speeds unimpeded to its mark, whether 
nearby or hundreds of feet out. 


Pfluegers’ “Oceanic” assures better 
line control not only for casting but also 
for playing and landing the catch after it 
is hooked. 


Made to the Pflueger standard by the 
Third Generation of Pfluegers’. 


AHRON, OHIO 


¢ 


Pe ey send copy of 
e Pflueger’ “86 High 
P Pn Pocket Catalog. 


@ Name 


ras Address... 















“More Game” 


BIRD POLICEMEN 


T IS no wonder that farmers and 

agricultural organizations are taking 

an increased interest in the passage 

of the Game Refuge Bill, when they 
realize better than anyone else what an 
enormous amount of good migratory birds 
do them. Before the passage of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty legislation, even 
the song and insectivorous birds received 
at best only local protection, and in 1:::ny 
districts no protection whatever. Since 
it has been illegal to shoot them, these bird 
policemen have increased tremendously 
in numbers, to the very great advantage 
of the agricultural interests. 

All this is brought to mind by an item 
in the Question and Answer Column of 
a recent issue of the Official Record of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The question asked was: “What birds, if 
any, are of value in preying upon the 
cotton-boll weevil ?” 

The answer by the experts of the 
Agricultural Department follows: “Few 
persons are ignorant of the tremendous 
damage done by the cotton-boll weevil. 
For some years it has easily ranked as 
the most destructive pest in the United 
States. Special study of its bird enemies 
has been made, and the result is that 66 
species are known which, to a greater or 
less extent, prey upon it. The most active 
of the enemies of the boll weevil are the 
orioles, which actually take the insects 
from the squares of the cotton plant, and 
the swallows, which feed upon th¢e wee- 
vils when they are in flight and seeking 
to extend their range. No fewer than 41 
boll weevils have been found in a single 
stomach of the Buliock oriole, and large 
numbers of the weevils are habitually 
taken by all species of swallows. Every 
one of a series of 35 eaves swallows had 
eaten boll weevils, the largest number in 
any stomach being 48, and the average 19. 
In winter, the most important destroyers 
of these insects are blackbirds, meadow 
larks, titlarks, and Carolina wrens.” 

The Game Refuge Bill will complete 
the work for migratory birds begun by 
the Migratory Bird Treaty legislation 
which was advocated and put through by 
the sportsmen. Bear this in mind when 
talking about the Game Refuge Bill to 
farmers or cotton growers. 


CONDITIONS IN CUBA 


SPORTSMAN in Cuba has just writ- 

ten us an interesting letter about the 
game-bird situation in that country. He 
starts off with the following: 

“T will say that the protection the wild- 
fowl are receiving in the United States is 
plainly noticed here of late. Last winter 
ducks were especially numerous. On two 
or three occasions when I was hunting, 
I had a good opportunity to observe this 
fact. Shore birds are also quite numer- 
ous at present. The orders of cranes, 
rails and coots, of herons, storks and 
ibises, and of flamingos, are well repre- 
sented.” 

This correspondent also states that when 
migration starts in the North, flocks upon 
flocks of many varieties of birds either 
pass over the Island to points further 
South, or stay in Cuba for the winter. 

Among the migratory game birds, he 
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believes that one of the best to be found 
in Cuba is the species of pigeon called 
“torcaz.” This bird generally appears in 
early spring and leaves about the latter 
part of July or the beginning of August. 
He does not know from what point the 
flight of this bird begins, but he is in- 
inclined to believe that they come from 
South America, having Cuba as_ the 
northern limit of their migration, because 
they breed there and their nests can be 
counted by the hundreds in very close 
proximity to one another. 

Our correspondent goes on to say that 
the main trouble in the game situation in 
Cuba is the fact that although there are 
closed seasons, there is no bag limit during 
the time when hunting is legal. As a 
result, the Cuban hunters, most of whom 
have not yet reached a high degree of 
sportsmanship, kill an amount of game 
greatly in excess of what they can possibly 
use. 

It is interesting to note that the open 
season on doves in Cuba runs from the 
first day of September to the first day of 
February; on quail, from the first day 
of November to the first day of March; 
on other fowl from the first day of 
September to the first day of March, and 
on deer from the 15th day of September 
to the 7th day of January. 

By building up an efficient organization, 
those Cuban sportsmen who are far- 
sighted might accomplish great results 
along educational lines. They might also 
fill up the gaps in the laws through which 
the game supply will certainly seep away 
if present conditions are allowed to 
continue. 


REMEMBER THIS PLAN 


AME PROBLEMS and _ forestry 

problems are inseparably joined be- 
cause of the fundamental law that to 
have a game supply we must have cover 
for it. The Clark-McNary Act, passed 
during the closing hours of the last Con- 
gress, has therefore an immense interest 
for all sportsmen. The new law 
authorizes the expenditure by the National 
Government of $2,500,000 annually to 
study systems of forest taxation and to 
cooperate with those states which have 
adopted efficient methods of handling 
forest fires. We sportsmen will cheer any- 
thing that will give us means to obtain 
new forests and to save what we have 
from the menace of forest fires. 

So far as forest fires are concerned, 
every individual sportsman and every 
sportsman’s organization has a very defi- 
nite duty to perform. Too many sports- 
men are criminally careless while in the 
woods. These men must be educated to 
their responsibilities by means simple or 
drastic, as the case may call for. At 
present, whenever a dry season occurs 
during a hunting season, the first thing 
done is to pull gunners out of the woods 
and close the season because the authori- 
ties well know that otherwise fires will 
result. 

The Northern Michigan Sportsmen’s 
Association has taken a great interest in 


the forest-fire problem in its section. It 
has sent out forest-fire posters to all its 
club members with instructions to put 
them up in the woods, and it has carried 
on a widespread campaign to minimize 
the chance of their hunting grounds being 
wiped out by fire. 

In this connection the Gwinn Club, 
which is a member of the Northern 
Michigan Association, has made a sugges- 
tion which we believe should be univer- 
sally adopted. In the town of Gwinn 
whenever a dry period is expetienced, the 
officers of the club or the local game 
warden prepares a lantern slide carrying 
some effective material about the forest- 
fire danger. The club then arranges with 
the local motion-picture theatre to show 
this slide at the beginning of each and 
every performance. 

This plan could be duplicated in 
thousands of other towns to the very 
great benefit of every person in the com- 
munity. 

Remember it for next summer! 


A PERFECT NATURAL SYSTEM 


AST SEPTEMBER we went up to 

Lake Edward in the Province of 
Quebec to look over the famous Rowley 
Hunting and Fishing Preserve of 1,500 
square miles, which is held under lease 
from the Provincial Government. There 
is a large quantity of game there at pres- 
ent—mostly moose, but some deer, a few 
caribou and bear—and we are positive 
that the game supply could be made even 
greater by the establishment of a number 
of properly-located refuges. 

In this fifteen-hundred-square-mile tract 
there are a half dozen of what might be 
called complete and individual water 
systems. You will find springs on the 
side of a mountain and at its base a 
swamp. There will be a tiny brook run- 
ning into a small pond, and this will flow 
through a series of short rapids and still 
water down to a larger pond, and so on, 
for miles—the ponds changing into good- 
sized lakes and the connecting brooks 
changing to rivers. In the tiny pond at 
the head of this system you will find a 
preponderance of little trout. In every 
succeeding pond and lake you will find 
other trout, generally increasing in size. 
The little fish keep to the small waters; 
the big fish naturally drift to the larger 
areas and greater depths. There are so 
many fish that the little fellows and the 
smaller ponds are not disturbed at all. 

That this natural plan works out to 
perfection, we are right here to testify. 
We struck these waters when the con- 
ditions were bad. They couldn't have 
been worse. It rained part or all of the 
first nine days we were in the bush, and 
even the largest lake, which is twenty-two 
miles long, rose 2% ft. At that, we 
caught all the fish we could eat and 
could have caught as many as we wished 
—fair sized ones too, not just the little 
fellows that will bite any time, but in 
some waters we averaged on the fly trout 
weighing 2'™% or 3 pounds. 

This isn’t just a narrative of a trip. 
It carries a lesson. Even in waters which 
are heavily fished, a constant supply of 
new stock may be obtained by closing to 
all fishing the feeder streams and ponds 
where the small fish live until they obtain 
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a certain degree of maturity. This plan 
is already being followed out with great 
success in some places. It should be ex- 
tended to every.state in the Union. The 
feeder streams and ponds closed to all 
fishing become natural hatcheries and 
rearing stations operating without expense 
to anyone. If the waters below are very 
heavily fished and a large enough supply 
cannot be maintained in the above man- 
ner, fingerlings from the hatcheries can 
be placed in these feeder streams where 
they will be safe from molestation until 
they are big enough to go down to the 
open water. 

The plan is simple—it costs nothing and 
it is effective. The sooner it is universally 
adopted, the sooner we will all have better 
fishing. 


1925 AN IMPORTANT YEAR 


HE fact that the legislatures of forty- 

one states meet in 1925 should not 
escape the attention of the sportsmen. The 
majority of the state legislatures convene 
in alternate years only, and consequently 
if game legislation needed in those states 
is not put through this year it must wait 
until 1927. 

Any legislature will enact laws which 
have a sufficiently popular demand for 
them. The thing of prime importance in 
securing progressive conservation legisla- 
tion in any state is to educate the public 
to the necessity for its adoption. This 
should be easier now than ever before be- 
cause at the present time the recreational 
and economic importance of our wild life 
is pretty generally recognized. 

In a campaign for game law changes, 
the sportsmen’s organizations must bear 
the brunt of the work. It is for them to 
plan out carefully what they need, take 
the matter up with their local delegation to 
the legislature, and secure the backing of 
the newspapers. Newspaper assistance is 
of the utmost importance and it can be 
secured by a careful explanation of the 
situation. 

There is no state in the Union whose 
sportsmen can afford to be idle during the 
vear when its legislature meets. Organi- 
zation, plus a determination to better con- 
ditions, will go far toward the success of 
any movement for needed laws. 


COVER FOR GAME 


LONEL William B. Greeley, Chief 

of the U. S. Forest Service, says in 
his recent thoughtful essay, “Idle Land 
and Costly Timber,” that “in the long 
run timber appears to be the only prac- 
ticable crop on not far from one fourth 
of the soil of the United States.” What 
Colonel Greeley means here is that this 
land is not adapted to the plow, most of it 
being either wasteland or second-growth 
timber. There is, however, in a_ sense, 
another crop for which this land is en- 
tirely suitable, and that is the game crop. 
The thing most fundamentally essential 
to the game supply is proper terrain in 
which it may feed and breed. For many 
varieties of game this is furnished per- 
fectly by this land which is not suited 
to agricultural development. 

The importance of our game supply to 
the people of this country is tremendous. 
It has an incalculable value as the only 
incentive which would take out-of-doors 


each year for fresh air and exercise, 
thousands of people who would not other- 
wise stir from their offices and desks. It 
has, in addition, a very real food value. 
Every time a man kills any sort of game, 
from rabbits to grouse or deer, he has 
just that much less meat to buy for his 
table. We must.prevent game from being 
sold in the open market if we are to 
maintain a supply, for experience has 
shown that market-hunting leads to 
annihilation. Nevertheless, the game killed 
by © sportsman for his own use has just 
as real a value in dollars and cents as 
though it was sold to the butcher. 

In highly developed agricultural states, 
such as Kansas, the problem of maintain- 
ing the game supply is difficult because 
game must have food and cover. It will 
= thrive under conditions of clean, in- 
ensive cultivation. 

The Illinois Sportsman’s League is 
working out a plan which will enable 
farmers in that state to leave a certain 
amount of cover for game and at the 
same time protect them from any financial 
loss. The idea, as we understand it, is 
that farmers who will leave certain sec- 
tions of their land suitable for winter 
cover and feed, shall be recompensed by 
payment from the hunter’s license funds. 
It seems to us that this plan can be worked 
out in a logical manner which will greatly 
aid in maintaining the game supply and 
which will, at the same time, be entirely 
fair to the agriculturists. 

In many other states where there is 
considerable of the so-called wasteland, 
the problem is simple in comparison. 
There need be no complicated planning. 
All that is necessary is action. 

Wasteland is usually cheap land, and at 
the same time ideally suitable for game 
refuges. Establish refuges at strategic 
points, help out in the other sections by 
every available means, and the game sup- 
ply for the future is assured. 


A GOOD SPORTSMAN 


6¢TYON’T BE an ass. You will find 

yourself next to the best sports- 
man in England. Take your birds as 
they come to you, and don’t worry about 
him; he is quite capable of seeing that 
he gets his fair share of the bag.” 

Thus, the host of a shooting party in 
England, a number of years ago, ad- 
dressed a young hunter who had expressed 
some concern about the proper etiquette 
when he found himself next to the Prince 
of Wales, who is now King George. 

It is reported that even today King 
George would have to be ranked among 
the first dozeri best shots in England with 
either the shotgun or a sporting rifle. 
None of his sons have yet approached 
him in this respect. This was quite ob- 
vious during last year’s season when he 
pulled down bird after bird that they had 
failed to get. 

We also learn that King George is a 
distinct asset to any shooting party, not 
only because he is a good shot but because 
he always keeps in good physical condition 
and never complains about the earliness 
of the hour when a start is to be made, 
or the distance which is to be traversed. 

A good sportsman is a good sportsman 
the world over, whether he be a “white 
wing” in New York or the King of 


England; artd it is absolutely true that no 
matter how many grades in the so-called 
social strata separate two good sports- 
men, put them in the field together and 
they are brothers. Hunting and fishing 
are great social levelers and in times of 
unrest they are one of the most potent 
factors in knitting together otherwise dis- 
jointed social units. 


GAME REGULATIONS IN INDIA 


E HAVE just received a hunting 

license issued for the Nilgiri District 
of India to cover the period from Septem- 
ber 25, 1923, to September 15, 1924. This 
is in the form of a pamphlet and gives 
interesting information about the measures 
undertaken in that country for the pro- 
tection of game. It is quite evident that 
the authorities there have realized that the 
perpetuation of the game supply calls for 
certain fundamental regulations. 

In the front of the license there is 
pasted an insert signed by the Nilgiri 
Game Association stating that: “The public 
are hereby informed that Governorshold, 
Shefheld and Hungerford will be closed 
to all small game shooting until the 15th 
of September 1924.” The license also 
contains the provision that it is not trans- 
ferable and that it must be shown on de- 
mand to any Forest, Revenue, Police or 
Fishery Officer. In order to secure the 
record of the amount of game _ being 
killed, to use as a basis for further regu- 
lations, there is a provision to the effect 
that: “Licenses for shooting on the Nil- 
giris will be issued only to those who, in 
addition to the prescribed fee, deposit 
with the Honorable Secretary, Nilgiri 
Game Association, a sum of Rs. 10, which 
sum will be refunded to the licensee at 
the end of the season, on his forwarding 
the record of game shot during the 
season.” 

There is another section which states 
that: “The Collector of the Nilgiris shall 
have power to notify that the whole or any 
part of the area to which these rules apply 
shall be closed for the whole or any part 
of any year against all hunting or shoot- 
ing or to the pursuit, capture or 
killing of any particular species of 
game... .” 

Then further on in the license we learn 
that certain areas are closed to all shoot- 
ing, apparently to serve as refuges to 
build up the supply of certain species, and 
that in other areas the practice of driving 
with native “beaters” is prohibited. The 
methods of beating are in all cases strictly 
regulated. 

The shooting of jungle hens and exotic 
species introduced by the Nilgiri Game 
Association is illegal in the whole district, 
as well as the taking of a certain kind of 
monkey and a species of squirrel. All 
shooting at small game is prohibited be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. So far as big 
game is concerned, there are regulations 
with regard to the antlered animals which 
define the measurement, below which they 
are for legal purposes considered im- 
mature. 

The United States has been a leader in 
legislation designed to protect our game 
supply, but at the present time we can 
study with benefit the game laws of a 
number of other countries. This license 
shows that India is wide-awake in the 
matter of game administration. 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
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the Bee CAN VASBACK 


A tale of duck shooting on the Carolina 
coast, filled with good, practical information 


HEN Jack Poplar, the famous look at in flocks of thousands of birds. 
Havre de Grace duck shooter, That is all—you look at him in these 
first invaded Currituck Sound, great flocks, perhaps you get a few strag- 
North Carolina, with a sink- glers, but the main droves go straight 
box rig, canvasbacks were selling at $4 a 
pair, and the experts from Maryland A light kill on a bluebird day 
made big money. It was then no trick 
for a party of these men to load up a 
boat with sink-boxes and sail to North 

Carolina. They could kill three hundred 
ducks in a day from these uncanny rigs. 

The local North Carolinians, who had 
never seen a sink-box, stood on shore and 
marveled at the strange sight, for, to them, 
it seemed that the newcomers, as they 
walked around on the sink-boxes, were 
walking on the water. Wonder changed 
to admiration as they saw the wildfowl- 
ers, using two double guns per man in 
each sink-box, secure four shots at a flock 
of ducks and connect every shot. 

These feelings naturally gave way to 
yet other feelings, which promptly re- 
sulted in a law that shut off the outsider 
from the ducking grounds, whereupon the 
local talent, having learned their lesson 
well, made sink-boxes 
and learned to duplicate 
the clever work they had 
seen, 





HEN the New York 

epicures found out 
that the ruddy duck was 
as finely flavored as the 
canvasback, and ruddies 
advanced in price from 
10 cents a bunch to $1 
each, while the price of 
canvasback declined. 
But now the law for- 
bids the sale of canvas- 
back, and if you want 
them you must pay in 
hard work. If you get 





By WILLIAM 
BARBER HaAyNES 


That day the quieter waters of the Sound 
will be worth your while to visit. 

All this had been carefully explained 
to me, and I had often seen the white- 
backed droves of canvasbacks to no avail. 

“Wait,” said my guide. “Some day you 
will get them.” 

One night we were sitting in the shanty 
discussing the day’s hunt, which had been 
on a bluebird day of the bluest. There 
had been no wind, but now the branches 
began to whip against the shanty roof and 
the moan of the wind came to my ears as 
it lashed past. 


HERE’S something doing now out- 
doors,” I said, and stepped to the 
door, which flung wide open to the blast. 
Outside the white-capped waves were 
already rolling down the Sound, and the 
thermometer was dropping so fast that 
we knew the norther would make ice by 
morning. 

“Tomorrow you can take your choice,” 
said my guide. “You can kill your full 
limit on redheads and blackheads, or 
you can cross over inside 
the island and make a 
nice kill of canvasbacks.” 

And so it ensued that 
I took the chance on the 
canvasbacks, as I had 
already killed all the red- 
heads I had yearned for, 
and now I needed a day 
with the whitebacks to 
top off with. 

In the morning the 
driving north wind 
splashed water that froze 
the minute it hit. The 
bottom of the skiff was 
a solid cake of ice as we 
crossed through the 
rough water. I re- 


very many of them, you A bush blind in open water. No contrivance could be colder member that I lay across 


will probably pay in : 

plenty of shivers, for it is cold work at best. out to the ocean when disturbed and 
In November the canvasback comes in stay there in salty safety until night, 

large numbers from the Far North to when they return to the fresh water 

Back Bay and Currituck Sound, and feeds to feed. 

on the wild celery roots that grow in these But there comes a day when you can 

fresh-water feeding grounds. That is, really kill a good number of canvasback, 

he feeds on them in the night, and when and that is the day that a norther stirs 

morning comes he is there for you to the ocean and the big birds must leave it. 


the icy bottom to get out 
of the wind, and it was necessary to brace 
myself to avoid sliding around on the ice; 
so, if you go to North Carolina to hunt 
ducks, remember this—take plenty of 
warm clothes with you. In addition to all 
my heavy clothes, I wore folded news- 
papers under my shirts. They are warm, 
and not bulky and cumbersome. 
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We reached our blind, and, taking the 
small boat, put out a setting of decoys. 
The Currituck way of putting out de- 
coys is to put half in a main bunch, 
straight down-wind, then run a_ long, 
crescent-like horn each way, curving up 
half way around the blind. The birds 
hit the main body, then follow up-wind 
out one horn or the other; and that is the 
trouble, one never knows which side of 
the blind the birds will come. 


O I prevailed on Ben to make the set 

as we use it in Ohio. This set may 
roughly be described as placing thirty-five 
decoys in a solid body straight down-wind 
from the blind, and centering about forty 
yards out; then about seventy feet out, at 
right angles to the wind, place fifteen 
decoys, leaving a break between the two 
bunches of decoys. 

The shooter faces the small bunch of 
decoys and the gap, and there is no 
guesswork about what the birds will do. 
They curve over the big sect of decoys and 


Field and Stream 


check to light over the gap, unless they 
are moving too fast, in which case they 
whip on over the small bunch at close 
range. Birds will attempt to light at the 
head or foot of a solid set of decoys, but 
with the gap in the set they will almost 
always figure on lighting in the clear water 
of the gap. 

“Never saw a set like that before, and 
I'm wondering how it will work,” said Ben. 

He had not long to wait. Driving up 
against the storm came two drake canvas- 
backs. They saw the decoys, made a long, 
sweeping circle over us, then, dropping 
down-wind, they breasted up and came in 
over the big set and bowed their wings 
to fall into the gap. 


yer ae they came and checked their 
headway. | rose to my feet to makea 
double, but there is no thwarting a canvas- 
back that intends to settle, for he is a 
bull-headed duck if there is one in 
this world. One bird settled to the 
water. 


A gift from the storm, presented on a day when you would not keep a dog out-of-doors 





The other bird seemed bewildered, as 
he flew even closer. Twice he swerved 
to the left and right, teetering on those 
broad wings; then the charge of shot 
smashed into that magnificent target and 
his red head flew back and his wings let 
him down, dead. 


HE bird that lit in did not fly at the 

shot, but swam confusedly around in 
the decoys. I tried to shoo him into the 
air, but he refused to jump. Then he 
started to swim out of the decoys. 

There is only one thing to do under 
such circumstances. A charge of shot 
will make them jump if it whistles over 
them, and they will give you at least a 
moving target. There is no thrill in stop 
ping a bird sprawling up from the water. 

After he jumped, the next shot hit the 
canvasback, but he kept on. Then he 
hovered like a kingfisher, his wings stif- 
fened and, sailing forward, he dropped 
dead. 

We pushed the boat out and gathered 
the two birds. The first one I had killed 
was the biggest drake canvasback I had 
ever seen. 

“Isn't he a beauty?” said Ben. “Canvas 
is king; he is the greatest duck there is.” 


HEN he told me of the distinctions 

drawn by the old-time market hunters 
between the different ducks. They counted 
only the canvasback and redheads as real 
ducks. If they could not make a kill of 
these and compromised on blackheads and 
ruddies for their kill of the day, they were 
not considered as real counters, although 
Currituck celery-fed blackhead is a fine 
bird, and a ruddy duck is, in the writer’s 
estimation, the equal of any duck. 

Mallards, blacks and pintails were taken 
in no consideration, as they do not keep 
in shipment like .he diving ducks and 
were not marketable. Even to this day, 
they are all lumped under the general 
name of “common ducks” by the sink- 
box men. 

But the canvasback is surely the king. 
If ever you clean one, look at his pow- 
erful build—the long, strong neck; the 
great heart, and a liver so strong and big. 
After you dress him, let him age until 
the meat seasons; roast him in a piping 
hot oven, first for half an hour fast, then 
for half an hour or longer slowly, and 
you have a great treat in store. 


HIS formula is for the people who like 

ducks well done, and that covers about 
ninety per cent of people. For the others 
who want the Maryland formula of red 
blood following the knife, the birds 
should not be kept to season and age. 
The Maryland formula of canvasback at 
its best is this: 

“You must, suh, kill a young hen can- 
vasback just before you go home, then 
wade out and pick it up before the dog 
gets to it, put it under your coat to keep 
it warm, hurry home, pick it in a warm 
kitchen, then broil it for nineteen minutes.” 

“Get down,” and there came sailing in 
a drake pintail, pretty well up—suspicious, 
even in the bitter gale—and a straight in- 
coming shot. I led him, and at the crack 
of the gun he turned a flip-flop, sailed on 
set wings, and then collapsed, tumbling to 
the water, where he sat up, out of range. 
We pushed out after him, and he dove, 
and we never saw him again. 

The theory is acceptable to me that a 
badly damaged duck can hecome tangled 
in weeds when he dives, and never come 
to the top, but I refuse to believe that 
any wild creature will deliberately com- 
mit suicide by drowning itself if it has a 
chance to live, as this violates one of the 
great principles of all life—the will to 
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live—and the wild duck is no quitter. 

Again we crouched lower, for a single 
canvasback circled the blind and then 
headed in for a lower circle that brought 
him straight over us, perhaps a forty- 
yard high incomer. At the first shot he 
tumbled, dead, into the gap. 

“That set works pretty; they all fall 
for the gap,” admitted Ben. 

Then a bunch cut in from the west, in 
a businesslike swerve. They sheered far 
out, and I passed the word to Ben to 
watch them and give the word to shoot, 
for one of the easiest ways to alarm wild- 
fowl is to have two persons “rubbering” 
at them, both trying to use their judgment 
when to shoot. 

“Now,” said Ben, and I raised up with 
the flock of canvasback hurtling at me 
straight in, but plenty high. 

It was a fairly long shot, perhaps sixty 
yards high, but at the crack of the nitro 
a bird dropped. I then missed another, 
when out from the decoys there jumped 
three drake canvasbacks that winnowed 
away, passing the gantlet of my now 
empty double-barrel, although Ben killed 
one. These birds I had not seen when 
they came in. 

“How does it happen that you shoot 
that old gun and let me have your new 
one?” said Ben as he eyed the old double- 
barreled hammer gun I was using. 

Now I had taken along this old double 
gun _ for an extra gun to shoot BB shot 
for geese. The idea was to have it handy, 
loaded for geese, thus avoiding the an- 
noyance of changing shells every time a 
flock of geese came our way. 

The old double gun was a relic of fifty 
years back, and it had a stock with a drop 
of 3%4 inches at the heel and 21% inches 
at the comb. It was so crooked that, 
with all the extra clothing I was wear- 
ing, it seemed to fit exactly right and I 
could shoot it when bundled up much 
better than I could the new gun that I 
had been using. And when I find a 
double gun that is more deadly than an- 
other I change to it. 


HIS old gun had hammers that stuck 

out in a bow-legged effect, but, when 
cocked, they lay hack like the ears of an 
angry mule, and this similarity could be 
extended even past the appearance, for it 
had a kick that could sling shot clear 
through a duck. 

Examine the ducks you kill, and if they 
have broken wings and legs, with no shot 
in the head and neck, you are either 
shooting behind or shooting over your 
ducks. If you are bundled up, you are 
more probably overshooting, and perhaps 
a crooked-stocked gun, with a big drop, 
will solve your problem. 

All this I explained to Ben, who said: 
“Ves, I've watched you shooting in the 
sink-box and you certainly kill your 
birds cleaner with the double. Look out! 
here comes another, straight into the gap.” 

I rose and took a shot at the incom- 
ing bird, a big drake widgeon, missed him, 
and then missed him again. The bird 
struggled on past the blind against the 
gale, and so slowly that Ben picked up his 
gun and killed it. 

Ben turned to me in surprise: “That 
shows that a man can miss an easy shot 
no matter how good he’s going. I never 
saw you make a miss like that before, and 
I didn’t even pick up the gun, for 
thought the bird was good as dead, from 
the way you've been shooting.” 

The widgeon, or baldpate, will cause the 
wildfowler more unaccountable misses 
than any other duck that I know of. This 
is because he changes so suddenly from 
a rising to a level flight. When you raise 
on him, he swings up for a short distance. 


The Price of Canvasback 





Canvas is king. No matter where you hunt, a canvasback is the prize bird 


the raising target, he stops raising and 
About the time you pull trigger, leading 
goes straight and level, and your aim, 
correct though it was, directs the whistling 
lead into the air above the bird. 

The widgeon is the only duck I know 
of that changes a raising flight in such 
an abrupt manner. 

Then came chance after chance at can- 
vasback. First a bunch sailed over, and, 
picking a bird, I made a high cross shot 
that was a beauty. 


S°A7OU killed the only redhead in the 
bunch. Why didn’t you take one of 
the canvas?” And when Ben picked it up 
it was so. I had managed to pick out a 
redhead from the flock of canvas. 

It was now well after dinner, and we 
were paying in exposure too long a price 
for our birds; yet if you are to have can- 
vasback at their best, you must pay this 
price, because a kill of canvasback from 
a sink-box cannot: compare with bush- 
blind shooting. In the sink-box your birds 
are all around you and low to the water; 
they usually lack the spectacular drop. In 
a shore blind, where the birds circle off- 


shore and come in low and slow over the 
water, the shooting is subject to the same 
criticism. There is a sameness to the 
shooting. 

Only in a bush blind stuck out in the 
open water can you get the acme of can- 
vasback shooting, for here the birds circle 
over you and fall swiftly from great 
heights, if you are sport enough to take 
the chance at them as they whiz over. 
Of course, if you are after the birds and 
don’t care how you get them, let your birds 
circle until they are low and coming in 
on slackened speed. 

Some shooters cannot understand these 
fine distinctions. To them it makes no 
difference how they kill a duck, so that 
they get the bird. They can take as much 
enjoyment from a duck killed while sit- 
ting on the water as from a full-speed 
bird ripping in over the decoys. It gives 
them as keen a thrill to kill a bird that 
is struggling up from the water as to 
twist him out of the sky—a_ hurtling, 
crumpled, soul-stirring meteor. 

While there are advantages in being 
easily entertained, commend to me the 

(Continued on page 55) 
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shoot ! 
you'll 
deer—sometimes. 

If you don’t, you'll carry home 
only the recollection of a flashing white 


him, 
do, 


see 
you 


HEN you 
Quick! If 


carry home a 


flag vanishing through the forest. There 
is very little standing about or hesitation 
born of curiosity here, such as is so often 
shown by moose, elk, caribou, or even 
blacktail. 

Your white-tailed deer, nine times out 
of ten, takes you in at a glance, doesn’t 
like your looks, hoists his white flag, and 
is off with a running start; and that will 
be about all of him except, perhaps, a 
startled snort heard from a quarter of a 
mile or so off in the woods. Though in 
many respects the shyest of all deer, it 
seems strange that they are least disturbed 
by the gradual approach of civilization; 
and although probably hunted more than 
any other big game animal, they are still 
to be found in greater or less abundance in 
some remote corners of almost every state 
of the Union and in most of Southern 
Canada. 

In the East and North they keep mostly 
to the extensive forested land, whereas 
in the West the whitetails are generally 
found in the thick brushy river bottoms 
lying between more open surrounding 
country. Essentially an animal of the 
woodlands, they never willingly venture 
far into the open, unless to feed along 
the edge of some barren or, in 
the summer months, on the 
marshy borders of a lonely lake. 


HEY are very variable in 

size. The northern deer is, 
as a rule, considerably larger 
those those of the far South. A 
good-sized buck will weigh 
around two hundred pounds, 
though not a few old fellows are 
taken in the Northern forests 
that go considerably over this 


weight, occasionally approaching close to 
three hundred. 
They have two distinct coats: in the 


summer it is thin and quite red, changing 
into a warm, thick coat of soft grayish 
brown as the cool weather draws on. 
Their lines are fine and gamy; when in 
motion they give one the impression of 
extreme grace and activity, sailing over a 
sizable obstacle without the slightest ap- 
parent effort and slipping through the 
woods with a springy gallop, white tail 
cocked straight up. 

In the North, where the ranges of all 
three sometimes overlap, the habits of the 
whitetail resemble more those of the 
moose than the caribou. In the winters 
of deep snow they will yard, just as do 
the moose; and during the warm months 
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By Captain Beverey 


W. Rosinson 


Baga Buck 


HE man who can still-hunt and bring 
in his buck has mastered much in the 
art of the hunter of the wilderness 


of summer the whitetails, like the moose, 
spend much of their time in and about 
the ponds, lakes and streams, where they 
love to feed on the succulent aquatic 
plants. At this time of the year deer are 
about the water a great deal at night, 
feeding in the early morning and late 
afternoon and lying up in some thicket. 
well hidden, during the middle of the day. 


HEY are very fond of the low, thick 

country of the evergreens until au- 
tumn comes and the nuts are ripe, when 
they move more among the open hard- 
woods. Like most other animals pursued 
by man, they seem to have acquired a 
very good working knowledge of the 
game laws and are very much harder to 
approach during the open season than in 
summer, when in certain places they seem 
quite tame in comparison. 

Constantly vigilant and on the alert for 
any danger, they make full use of eyes, 
ears and nose, and frequently when feed- 
ing or drinking will glance up and, with 










She moved well out into the pool 


nervous little movements of the head and 
ears, endeavor to assure themselves that 
all is well. When any danger does appear, 
their first and most predominant impulse 
leads them to skulk or lay hidden; but if 
they think they’ve been seen, then off they 
go at a swinging gallop. More than any 
other of the large game animals, they 
seem to seek safety by quickly hiding 
themselves from view, or, if lying down, 
by remaining absolutely motionless to es- 
cape observation. 

If a deer that is feeding suddenly 
catches sight of you, he may stand quite 
still for a few brief seconds watching you, 
provided you remain motionless. But 
make a movement, and he is off like a 
flash. Of course, animals of the same 
species will at times behave differently un- 





der similar conditions, just as will human 
beings; but we may only know what to 
expect from their most usual conduct. 
Therefore, if one is still-hunting, which is 
by far the most sportsmanlike as well as 
the most interesting method to pursue, it 
is well to keep constantly in readiness for 
quick shooting, for the slightest unneces- 
sary delay will cause us to lose far more 
shots at deer than is the case with most 
other game animals. 

It is only natural that an animal whose 
range extends over so broad an area 
as does that of the whitetail is bound to 
be hunted in any one of several different 
ways. But it is now pretty generally ac- 
cepted that to kill him by fair still-hunting 
is the most legitimate method, and cer- 
tainly that by which the successful hunter 
derives the greatest satisfaction. 


ALTING an old log and lying in wait to 
shoot a deer is not fair play; nor is 
jacking, or “floating” as it is termed, which 
is no longer permitted. Also, fortunately, 
the open season does not now commence 
until the autumn, by which time the deer 
rarely spend much time about the water 
at night. Though poor sport at best, 
jacking was an easy way to get meat 
when the season for shooting began as 
early as August, and the weird 
surroundings of the hunter as he 
floated along the shores of some 
placid lake in the wilderness at 
night had a certain undeniable 
fascination. 

A jack light was fixed in the 
bow of the canoe. It was best 
to keep the light closed until 
one heard a deer feeding along 
the edge of the lake. The pad- 
dler, without the faintest sound 
and without ever lifting his paddle from the 
water, would bring the canoe around un- 
til it was headed toward the sound; then 
the hunter in the bow gently opened the 
light, the reflector of which would cast a 
ghostly ray toward the shore. 

If no faintest noise had been made, one 
might see the deer vaguely outlined by the 
light, or perhaps only two glowing green 
eyeballs as the dazed animal stood at 
gaze. In shooting, if one brought his gun 
barrel forward so that the front sight 
came within the shaft of the light, it was 
simple to take a deadly aim. 

Some hunters used to “float” with a 
flare, or open light. The objection to this, 
however, was that if the deer saw it while 
you were still some distance off he would 
etther remain so motionless that you 











would not hear him feeding and would 
often thus miss seeing him, or else, after 
standing at gaze for several moments, he 
would quietly slip back into the forest. 


OUN 

law in many states, is in some still 
engaged in. This can either be a fair 
or a very unsportsmanlike manner of 
hunting. In the Adirondack Mountains 
and the North Woods, where it is now 
very properly prohibited, a very common 
custom was for the hunters to post them- 
selves along the shores of some large lake 
into which the deer, running before 
hounds, might be driven, and then to 
butcher the poor animal when it had taken 
to water, sometimes even rowing close 
after it in a light canoe and killing it at 
the shortest possible range. 

No sportsman worthy of the name could 
approve or, much less, engage in such 
murder. But when, as often in the South, 
the running deer was fairly killed by the 
hunter who had taken his post near some 
runway where the game was likely to pass, 
the sport, though hardly of a very high 
order, was at least permissible. 

In the grand sport of hunting deer with 
hounds, as in fox-hunting, it seems almost 
sacrilegious to think of ending the day 
with the rifle; therefore, if the sportsman 
love the cry of a hound, let him select 
some country where, astride a _ good 
hunter, he may follow the pack until they 
pull down their quarry in fair chase. 


OUNDING deer is only legally per- 

mitted today in the almost impene- 
trable swamps in the South. This practice 
has long been stopped in all of the North- 
ern States. It is well that this action has 
been taken, for with the constantly in- 
creasing numbers of hunters game would 
have no rest and would soon be driven 
from our woods and hills. The sports- 
man must now become the real still-hunter 
to secure his trophy, and there is no finer 
prize than a fully developed white-tailed 
buck. 

The rifleman who can with reason- 
able regularity go forth, still-hunt and 
bring in his whitetail has mastered much 
in the art of the hunter of the wilderness. 
The senses of these animals are so keen 
and they are so constantly on the qui vive 
for any approaching danger that one must 
use the greatest caution if he hopes to 
outwit one of these graceful thorough- 
breds of the woods. 

In still-hunting all woodland game, one’s 
chances of success are greatly increased 


More men hunt white-tailed deer than any other species 


‘DING, though now stopped by 


How to Bag a Buck 


or diminished by weather conditions. A 
long period of drought, when everything 
is dry and crackling, renders quiet move- 
ment through the forest doubly difficult. 
Windy weather after a rain or light snow, 
on the other hand, makes our task much 
easier, as we can then step noiselessly 
along on the damp ground, while the 
wind-swayed branches help to deaden any 
slight sound made in pushing through 
some particularly thick place. 

If the woods are dry and noisy, it is 
not a bad plan to hunt along some old 
logging road traversing a good deer coun- 
try, as in so doing you can travel with the 
least possible noise. I’ve killed quite a 
few whitetails in this way in dry weather 
when hunts through the bush had only 
met with failure by the deer discovering 
me and making off before any approach to 
a fair shot could be had. 


HE fall of ’21 was exceptionally dry, 

and, though I had hunted for several 
days in a splendid deer country and 
started several deer, luck had been against 
me and I had nothing to show as the re- 
sult of my endeavors. Wanting venison 
in camp, I finally decided to take it easy 
one warm afternoon and lie in wait near 
a stretch of steady water on the river 
nearby. There were many neat, heart- 
shaped tracks on a sandy bar, showing it 
to be a favorite place for the deer to come 
to water. 

I cut a few boughs, made myself a 
comfortable seat behind some bushes, and 
took up the lazy man’s method of hunting 
—just sitting still. It was a lovely, mild 
afternoon, and on my comfortable couch 
of sweet-smelling balsams I must have 
dropped off for a good nap, being pretty 
tired after my strenuous work of the past 
few days. I opened my eyes with a vague 
feeling of some other presence in my 
sylvan setreat. 

Just against the alders, about eighty 
yards up the stream, stood a big doe. She 
would drop her head to drink for a mo- 
ment, then bring it up with that quick lit- 
tle movement, while her big, ever-listening 
ears moved back and forth to catch the 
slightest sound. Feeling satisfied that all 
was safe, she moved with dainty steps 
well out into the pool. 

Then out from the alders behind her 
stepped her two fawns, if anything, shyer 
and more on the watch than their mother, 
who was now feeding and drinking peace- 
fully out in the pool. They had already 
lost their spotted coats, though they hadn’t 
lost their fondness for mother’s milk. As 


mama was standing up to her middle in 
the pool, they couldn’t get their supper 
without diving for it. So, with little prods 
and childish tugs, they together got the 
old doe into shallower water and then con- 
tentedly had their milk while mother 
browsed along the bank. 


WATCHED them for a quarter of an 

hour, and then, not wishing to disturb 
such a peaceful domestic scene, slipped 
quietly away and returned to camp, again 
without any venison. Getting up at day- 
break next morning, I selected an old log- 
ging trail leading through some fairly 
open timber as the only possible route for 
a quiet hunt through the dry and brittle 
woods. The air, cool and fresh, was laden 
with that spicy smell of pine and sweet- 
fern, and from the hollows the mists of 
night gently lifted and in fleecy veils min- 
gled with the new sunbeams and disap- 
peared. 

It was the time of all others that deer 
most like to be abroad and feeding. I 
moved along quietly in soft moccasins, 
stopping every now and then to listen or 
to take an extra good look through some 
leafy aisle of the forest. I had gone a 
couple of miles in this way when, coming 
over a little knoll, I heard a twig snap in 
the hollow just beyond. A little dip in the 
land here was thickly overgrown with 
alders, but the woods were open again and 
free from underbrush where the land rose, 
some hundred yards away. 


DEER was feeding in the hollow, and, 

though I caught a momentary glimpse 
of a gray body, it was immediately 
screened again by the thick foliage of the 
bushes. A slight sound now and then of 
the animal moving slowly through the 
brush assured me that my presence was 
undiscovered ; so, knowing it to be a hope- 
less plan to descend into the thicket, I sat 
down with rifle ready and elbows on my 
knees for a good steady shot, should the 
deer work out into the more open woods 
on the opposite hillside. This would bring 
him into view at fairly long range, but it 
was my best chance. 

Well over to the farther edge of the 
alders I caught a glimpse of something 
white; then a moment later a nice young 
buck stepped out, had a look about and 
then commenced to feed again. I aimed 
pretty well up on his back and waited for 
him to turn broadside, which he did a mo- 
ment later. I let fly. He fell in his tracks, 
got up, went about ten yards and fell 

(Continued on page 55) 
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CCONSERVATIVE 


“NOR the past one hundred years or more, the pas- 
sage of laws for the protection of wild life in 
America has been a subject ever up for considera- 

tion when legislative bodies have met. More and more 
legal restrictions have been placed upon the killing of 
wild birds and animals, while all the time some of the 
more important forms of wild life continue to decrease 
in numbers. 

Organizations, committees and individuals have con- 
tinually advocated more drastic measures. Some of 
these have been very wise, but many, while doing justice 
to the proposer’s kindness of heart, at the same time 
reflect a limited knowledge on the subject. Not long 
ago one organization started a state-wide campaign to 
prohibit all carrying of firearms, so that birds might 
thereby be saved. 

Another plan widely heralded in the press proposed 
stopping the sale of all Christmas toys that in any way 
suggested guns. Lead soldiers for little children were 
to be tabooed ; otherwise, so the advocates claimed, boys 
would grow up with the idea of handling guns and 
would want to kill birds. Not long ago as President of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, I re- 
ceived a circular letter urging that we join with the 
writer in a campaign to have all caged canaries liberated 
in the name of mercy. 

I am harried by requests that the Association use its 
influence to stop the killing of any wild life, and we 
are told in great detail how cruel it is for hard-hearted 
men to kill a duck, a partridge or a deer. These same 
people, however, undoubtedly enjoy the flesh of fowl. 
fish or beast without a thought that it probably hurts 
these mild-eyed creatures to die just as much as it does 
a game bird or animal. 

Many a good cause has been handicapped because sup- 
porters of the movement have gone to extremes. The 
leaders of a reform must keep a bow-shot ahead of pub- 
lic thought, but care should always be taken that the 
sentiment they engender does not develop unreasonably 
and thus bring the cause into disrepute. 


HE National Association of Audubon Societies has 

often been urged to advocate the killing of all red 
squirrels and gray squirrels because they are known at 
times to eat the eggs or young of robins and other birds. 
We are urged to find money somewhere to employ more 
wardens so that the laws in the South against the kill- 
ing of robins may be more rigidly enforced. We are 
told the Department of Agriculture should cease issuing 
permits for cherry raisers to destroy robins when found 
eating the fruit. We are told that robins should every- 
where be fed in winter, and in summer safe nesting 
places and drinking fountains should be provided. 

I recall repeated demands from one man that we use 
our influence to have all the bird skins in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History destroyed and to se- 
cure a law by which this institution could never again 
engage in the “cruel” practice of having bird skins 
in study cabinets or mounted specimens on exhibition. 
I believe there are people who would like to protect 
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every robin and other bird from every enemy from the 
time the egg is laid until the bird dies of old age, and 
who fondly think this would be a beautiful and highly 
desirable thing to do. 


UPPOSE it were possible for this bird protective asso- 

ciation to exert all these marvelous powers. Suppose it 
were possible to protect the robins so all the eggs would 
hatch and the little ones grow to maturity and live hap- 
pily ever after. What would occur? There may have 
been a hundred pairs «f robins nesting in Central Park, 
New York City, the past summer. There may have been 
more. Suppose for the moment we assume there was 
only one pair, and that we exercised a kind of super- 
human influence over nature and artificial destructive 
agencies and thus allowed nothing to destroy the robins 
until they should die of old age—possibly at fourteen 
years, 

In this imaginary case, that pair of robins the first 
season would probably build two nests, in each of which 
four blue eggs would be deposited. At the beginning 
of the next season there would be ten robins, or five 
pairs, that would begin doing likewise. When after 
fourteen years the time came that the first grandfather 
robin died of old age, if his direct descendants should 
gather abeut his open grave, they would number 671, 
088,640, or eighteen for every square foot of area within 
the walled enclosure of Central Park. 


MALL birds undoubtedly have been increasing in 

this country for some time and we should, of course, 
continue to exert every reasonable effort for their well- 
being. As the cultivation of the soil becomes more in- 
tense, harmful insects appear in greater numbers, and 
we need a constantly growing bird population to combat 
them. 

With the wide interest in bird study and bird protec- 
tion which has grown up in the United States through 
the activities of the Audubon Society and other organi- 
zations that it has stimulated, I apprehend no fear for 
the future well-being of our non-game birds, despite the 
fact that untold millions must necessarily perish each 
year through natural causes. It is at times a little hard 
to have patience with the authors of those staternents 
one frequently reads in the press, in which claims are 
made that the song birds of America are becoming 
exterminated, when undoubtedly they are more numer- 
out than at any time since white man first trod 
these shores. 

The man or woman who thinks the way to insure 
happiness to game birds and animals is to stop killing 
at all times, and in all places, fails to grasp certain funda- 
mental principles of nature. Not long ago I was a mem- 
ber of a committee appointed by the United States Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to investigate the condition of the 
herd of mule deer living in the Kaibab Forest of the 
Grand Canyon National Game Preserve, in northern 
Arizona. Here for eighteen years all hunting had been 
prohibited and predatory animals had been systemati- 
cally killed, 
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During ten days in August spent in the saddle going 
through this semi-arid region, the Committee found 
that the deer had increased to such numbers and 
the food, due to over-browsing, had become so scarce 
that there was danger of the entire herd perishing by 
starvation. The Committee found the majority of deer 
in poor physical condition, with prominent hip bones and 
the outline of the ribs showing through the skin. The de- 
pressing effect of the evident suffering we witnessed 
will long linger in my mind as one of the most pitiful 
situations I have ever seen existing in nature. This, too, 
was at the time of year when the deer should be in good 
condition and laying on fat against the rigors of the 
winter to come. 

We estimated the herd at 30,000, although all local 
witnesses examined placed the number at not less than 
50,000. We recommended that the herd be reduced 
50 per cent and, if possible, this reduction be accom- 
plished by transferring the deer to other forests. The 
plan was at once adopted by the Government, and the 
work of capturing and shipping, we understand, is now 
going forward. This is a striking example of over- 
conservation and emphasizes anew the need of applying 
intelligent game administration methods in dealing with 
the wild life of this country. 

On the other hand, I want to call attention to the fact 
that there still exists a vast force for destruction in the 
form of hunters who persist in shooting game without 
restraint—men who by their actions lead us to believe 
that they would gladly shoot the last partridge, the only 
remaining deer, or the one surviving wild duck if oppor- 
tunity offered. 


T is to keep in subjection this class of hunters that 

forty-five states in the Union and three Government 
Bureaus, as well as the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, employ special agents to enforce the laws 
protecting wild life, but the illegal killing that goes on 
is immense. For example, during the past year in New 
York State alone there were 4,178 convictions for vio- 
lation of the conservation laws, and in Pennsylvania 
there were 2,598. In addition there were large numbers 
of arrests where convictions were not secured through 
lack of evidence, and many thousands of other violators 
who went unapprehended. 

Here and there sportsmen’s organizations of high-type 
men have been formed. These groups, as a rule, pledge 
to observe the laws most carefully, and it is to them that 
we are indebted for most of the wise, constructive legis- 
lation for protecting game in this country. Also, they 
have collected and expended hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to secure prosecutions, to maintain game-breeding 
farms, and to restock with game covers that have be- 
come depleted. They maintain a number of widely read 
magazines with militant editorial policies directed to the 
strengthening of conservation ideals. 

Although enjoying the sport and the healthful exer- 
cise acquired by going afield with dog and gun, their 


killing is moderate and they constitute the largest effec- 
tive force for the preservation of the game in the coun- 
try. It is to be lamented that there are not more such 
organizations. Mr. John B. Burnham, president of the 
American Game Protective Association, advised me that 
the total organized sportsmen of the United States do 
not exceed 500,000, while the Government reports that 
not less than 6,000,000 men go afield annually for the 
purpose of shooting. In a general way I should divide 
the hunters of America into two groups, sportsmen and 
killers. The former should have our cooperative sup- 
port; the latter needs our earnest attention. 


HERE is vast need for education along sane con- 

servation lines in this country if the Nation is to 
reap the greatest benefit from its natural supply of wild 
game birds. The enthusiastic individual who would pro- 
hibit by law all forms of hunting, and the unrestricted 
shooter alike need a modification of ideas. 

The National Association of Audubon Societies has 
always held that there is no logical reason why an indi- 
vidual, a State or the Nation should not propagate wild 
game birds and animals and allow the surplus to be used 
for field activities and for food, applying thereby the 
same principles that are employed in the rearing and 
utilization of domestic stock. Such a course, when 
wisely handled, prevents the irresponsible hunter from 
destroying the last remnants of game and on the other 
hand furnishes a continuous food supply and incentives 
for recreational activities to that class of our citizens 
who reap pleasure and profit by going afield. 

An ample breeding stock, however, should at all 
times most carefully be preserved. The principles here - 
involved have been in operation in some of the countries 
of Western Europe for hundreds of years, and in many 
sections, especially in Scotland, game birds are far more 
abundant than in America, where we have been slow to 
appreciate the value of modern game administrative 
possibilities. 


N conclusion, is it unreasonable to ask that the bird 
enthusiast look with tolerance toward the actions of 

the law-abiding and conservative sportsman, and that he 
in turn view with sympathy and understanding the senti- 
ment entertained by his fellow-man who does not shoot, 
and that both classes unite their efforts in educating the 
wilful killer to a better knowledge of his duty to wild 
life and, therefore, to society? 

It is my earnest wish that the National Association of 
Audubon Societies and the State and local organizations 
affiliated with it shall at all times conduct their teachings 
in such a way as to win and hold the respect and good- 
will of that class of thoughtful Americans who recognize 
the wisdom of conservative conservation. 
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The Game Refuge-Public Shooting Ground plan has turned the trick in Pennsylvania 


“ce Dennsylvania 
DID IT 


WENTY years ago a live deer in the Keystone State was a curiosity. 


By 


SETH E. GorpDon 


All game was gone. 


NLY twenty years ago the old 
Keystone State was shot out. 
The wonderful heritage of game 
abounding in  Penn’s Woods 
when the early settlers arrived had been 
wasted; much of it was sacrificed on the 
market stall for a mere pittance, and the 
balance fell before the onslaught of hun- 
dreds of gunners, who killed without re- 
gard for the future supply, and the equally 
selfish lumbermen who denuded the moun- 
tain sides, then permitted forest fires to 
finish the job. Sportsmen had to go else- 
where to hunt, and thousands of their 
companions of former years had to con- 
tent themselves with listening to the ex- 
ploits of their more fortunate fellows. 
Today Pennsylvania is supplying good 
shooting to one-tenth of all the hunters 
in the United States. A Pennsylvania 
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Today no state can 


sportsman no longer needs to go beyond 
the borders of his own state to get his 
black bear, wily buck deer, or genuine 
wild turkey. Even the stately elk is again 
furnishing sport after a lapse of seventy 
years with no elk in the state. Small 
game, such as ruffed grouse, ring-necked 
pheasants, quail and squirrels, may be 
found close at hand in almost every sec- 
tion. Much of this sport may be had 
within sight of the State Capital or most 
any other of our oldest cities. 


HILE the sportsmen as early as 

1890 began to realize the need for 
concerted action, and were able to get the 
work started in 1896 when the Board of 
Game Commissioners was organized, very 
little real progress was made until about 
1905. Up to that time it looked like a 


boast more game 


hopeless task, even though the few sports- 
men’s organizations were doing their best 
to back up the work of the Game Com- 
mission, which was composed of six high- 
type business and professional men willing 
to devote their time and money to manag- 
ing the work without remuneration of any 
sort, not even their expenses being paid. 
Fortunately many of the members served 
continuously for a number of years, there- 
by guaranteeing continuity of policy and 
experienced employees—something very 
vital in conservation. 

So far only twenty-five different sports- 
men have served on the Board of Game 
Commissioners in Pennsylvania, and five 
of these gave an average of eighteen years 
each to the cause. Dr. Charles B. Pen- 
rose, of Philadelphia, the well-known 
surgeon and scientist, served continuously 
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for almost twenty-four years, most of 
which time he was president of the Board. 

Many other members have served with 
distinction, but the most outstanding 
sacrifice of all was made by the late Dr. 
Joseph Kalbfus, of Harrisburg, who gave 
up his profession and served as the ad- 
ministrative officer of the Board for al- 
most a quarter of a century, the first six 
years of which were given without pay of 
any kind. Long before his death, in a 
railroad-crossing accident in 1919 while in 
the discharge of his duty, he became a 
national figure in game matters. Regard- 
less of this, he always remembered that he 
was the servant of the Board and adhered 
to their wishes in all matters of policy, 
employees and finances. 


HE old, antiquated laws, but little 

known and universally violated, had 
to be revised as rapidly as possible, a 
patch at a time. One of the first efforts 
of the Board was to educate the people 
concerning the value of good laws, be- 
lieving this would restore the game to 
the old shot-out state. 

It soon developed there were quite a 
few who could not be educated except 
“via the magistrate’s office,’ or even by 
boarding with the County Sheriff to think 
it over; but the enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers of the Board and their active Secre- 
tary, Dr. Kalbfus, soon overcame most of 
the prejudice, and lovers of the outdoors 
followed their leadership in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. 

The basic principles of Pennsylvania’s 
game laws were established at an early 
date, particularly such as short, uniform 
seasons for all upland game, moderate bag 
limits, sportsman-like methods of taking 
game, non-sale of game, buck deer law 
and protection for bears. But im 1905 tt 
was realized that good laws alone, even 
though universally observed, would not 
bring back the game and that some drastic 
action would have to be taken to save 


the remnants. 

A CAREFUL survey of the situation 
disclosed the fact that practically all 

merchantable timber in the entire state 


had already been cut, or would be har- 

vested by 1910, and that no adequate 

organized effort was being made to control 

forest fires except on lands where lumber- 

men were still operating or on large 

tracts of good game cover being pur- 

chased very rapidly by wealthy sportsmen 

for their exclusive ay 

use for hunting and Wild 

fishing. 
As rapidly as the » } 

lumbermen with- é i 

drew, private clubs § . 

were buying up and ~ - 

extending their hold- 

ings. While at first - 

blush this was 

thought to be better 

than to permit these 

lands to be burned 

over every year, it 

soon dawned on 

those interested that 

the average sports- 

man was being 

cheated out of his 

inalienable right to 

enjoy the great out- 

of-doors during the 

fall of the year in 

pursuit of game. 

There was no game 

left on the cut-over, 

burned - over areas, 

and the green hill- 


How Pennsylvania Did It 


sides were either being fenced for private 
preserves or closed to the public through 
the trespass law and private police officers. 

Finally the Game Commission said, “If 
protecting large areas affording suitable 
food and shelter for wild life is a good 
thing for the wealthy private club, why 
not for the masses?” The idea took like 


The Hunter’s Merit badge worn on his 
back a la motor car 


wild-fire, and the Legislature of 1905 
was induced to enact the necessary legal 
authority to enable the Game Commission 
of Pennsylvania to establish state game 
refuges on State Forests. Some of the 
cut-over lands the state was already pur- 
chasing in fairly large blocks through the 
Forest Department. 


ORTUNATELY the late Dr. Joseph 

Rothrock, one of the foremost for- 
esters and sportsmen of the United States, 
the former Chief of the Forest Depart- 
ment, was in hearty accord with the plan 
of the Game Commission to create refuges 
to furnish hunting for the chaps who were 
not fortunate enough to be part owners of 
large private hunting grounds. 

To guarantee plenty of public hunting 
ground around each refuge, the law 
stipulated that in no case should more than 
one-half the total area of any block of 
state forest land be used for the refuge; 
neither should any refuge exceed ten miles 


turkeys are again plentiful in their native haunts 




















at its greatest transverse dimension, and 
from the beginning this was followed 
strictly. 


HE first State Game Refuge was 

created in Clinton County during the 
fall of 1905, where some fine game cover, 
containing slightly over 2,500 acres, was 
set aside. At first there were objections 
from local hunters, who did not want to 
give up territory they had been hunting 
every year, but they soon saw it would be 
for their future benefit. 

So there might be no doubt about the 
location or extent of the game refuge, all 
growth was removed from a strip about 
ten to twelve feet wide around the entire 
refuge. Where the refuge boundary fol- 
lowed old woods roads, the sides of the 
old roads were trimmed out. Next a 
single strand of smooth wire was stretched 
about three and one-half feet above the 
ground the entire distance around the 
refuge, and notices calling attention to 
the purpose of the enclosure and the law 
governing it were then posted at frequent 
intervals along the wire. 

This outside boundary line served not 
only as a marker but also as a line from 
which to combat forest fires. Interior 
lines or old roads were also opened up to 
help control forest fires that might get 
by the outside line. 

An officer was then placed in charge to 
wage a constant warfare against game 
destroyers of all kinds, to keep out forest 
fires, feed game in the wintertime, guard 
the refuge against poaching, and enforce 
the game laws in as much of the sur- 
rounding territory as he could cover. 

It soon developed that the hardest job 
for the refuge keeper would be to keep 
down vermin and remove all growth from 
the refuge boundary and inside fire lines 
each year. The sportsmen from the begin- 
ning realized that the refuge was created 
for their own good, and would not under 
any consideration crawl under or step over 
the game refuge wire; neither would they 
allow anybody else to encroach upon the 
protected area. 


S the state was already shot out, ihe 

first step following the creation of 
the refuge was to restock it with such 
game as might be suitable to the ter- 
ritory. This was done by purchasing deer 
and other game from large private pre- 
serves. Through the peace and safety 
provided by the refuge game _ in- 
creased rapidly and 
spread to the sur- 
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the refuge usually 
headed straight for 
the protected area, 
but soon wandered 
out again ready for 
the next sportsman 
to try his skill. 

As rapidly. as 
funds were avail- 
able, more refuges 
were established and 
stocked. 

The refuge pro- 
gram moved slowly 
until 1915, when 
funds became avail- 
able from the 
Resident Hunters’ 
Licenses issued be- 
ginning with 1913. It 
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soon developed that the state was not pur- 
chasing forest lands with _ sufficient 
rapidity to keep up with the demand for 
more refuges. The Game Commission 
began purchasing, out of the game fund, 
blocks of wild lands containing from 
5,000 to 10,000 acres in places remote from 
state forest lands, so refuges might be 
placed upon the central portion and the 
balance left open to public hunting before 
private clubs would buy up desirable 
lands. 

To date the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners has purchased 55,000 acres of such 
lands, in eight separate blocks at an aver- 
age price of $2.84 per acre, and has under 
contract for purchase about 30,000 acres 
additional. Four tracts have also been 
leased for refuges and hunting grounds, 
which tracts the Commission hopes to 
purchase. 

There are now 
Pennsylvania thirty-two 
refuges, with keepers in charge, contain- 
ing almost 75,000 acres, and _ 1,100,000 
acres of state-owned land surrounding the 
refuges for public hunting grounds. Pres- 
ent plans are to increase this state-owned 
land to at least 5,000,000 acres, with many 
more refuges to be established as fast as 
lands are available. 


scattered throughout 
regular game 


” addition to protecting game against 
vermin, the refuge keepers are con- 
stantly improving food conditions on the 
refuges by planting food-bearing trees and 
shrubs, also by clearing and tilling suit- 
able within the refuge where grain 
and forage is supplied for game of all 
kinds. To ask whether game increases 
on such protected area is just as foolish 
as to ask whether human beings patronize 
a good hotel with suitable police protec- 
tion in preference to a slum hotel with 
rotten meals, uncomfortable, filthy rooms, 
and the constantly in terror of 
stick-up men. 

The game does increase on the refuges, 
and nianate over all of the surrounding 
territory. At some of the early refuges, 
game has now become so plentiful, par- 
ticularly deer and bears, that quite exten- 
sive trapping operations to secure game 
for stocking elsewhere are now part of 
the annual work of the Game Commis- 
sion. 

The annual kill of game in territory 
surrounding the refuges is constantly in- 
creasing. Many examples might be cited, 
but for lack of space only one will be 
given. A refuge established in 1907, in 
what is known as the South Mountains 
south of Chambersburg, was stocked with 
twenty-five deer. There were practically 
no native deer left, only four being killed 
in all that surrounding territory the year 
before. 

During the 1923 open season over 65U 
legal buck deer were killed in the terri- 
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tory fed from that refuge, and does are 
so plentiful that herds of from 40 to 60 
deer are not uncommon sights in nearby 
fields. More than 100 deer will be trapped 
from this one refuge this winter for stock- 
ing elsewhere. 


HE refuge plan always saves the seed 

stock for the next year, no matter 
how closely the surrounding country may 
be hunted. 

A small type of refuge, without keepers 
in charge, is now also being established, 
particularly in portions of the state where 
lands cannot be purchased in large blocks. 
This is done by leasing one thousand or 
more acres on which a small or Auxiliary 
State Game Refuge is established, the bal- 
ance being left open to hunting. Eleven 
of these refuges have been created, and 
the Board plans to create at least two 
hundred within the next two years. 

All refuges so far established are prin- 
cipally upland game refuges, but a large 
refuge for wild waterfowl is now under 
way, and it is hoped to establish several 
such refuges shortly. Jf the Federal Gov- 
ernment would only do for migratory 
game what Pennsylvania has done for up- 
land game and furnish feeding and rest- 
ing places, we would soon again have 
myriads of wild ducks and geese through- 
out the United States and Canada, and 
the sportsman who enjoys hunting migra- 
tory game would again have a chance. 

Unless something is done immediately 


to stop unwise drainage projects which 
never benefit anyone but the contractor, 
and unless the few remaining suitable 
marshes are bought up by the Federal 
Government instead of by large private 
clubs, the working man will soon have 
to do his duck and goose hunting after 


domestic birds down at the market house. 


| be addition to the refuge work, which 
is to be extended as “7 as possible, 
the Game Commission has been purchas- 
ing game for restocking purposes through- 
out the state, has put on winter-feeding 
and vermin-control campaigns, and 
through a well-organized field force aided 
by considerable publicity has educated the 
people of the state to a very high stand- 
ard of law observance. The vermin con- 
trol work alone takes about $100,000 an- 
nually, but it is well spent, as vermin if 
uncontrolled will kill far more game every 
year than the hunters. 

The hunters of the Keystone State to- 


day as a class are not meat hunters, but 
are sportsmen interested in the outing 
rather than a large bag. The refuge 


system and other activities, aided by this 
spirit of cooperation, have made it pos- 
sible to maintain a reasonable supply of 
game in the face of rapidly increasing 
outdoor enthusiasts. 

In 1907 only 200 deer were killed in 





all of Pennsylvania. Now many counties 
kill more than this number annually, the 
total bag in 1923 being 6,452 legal bucks. 
Black bears have increased rapidly, 500 
of these fine game animals, frequently 
thought to be found only in some far 
Western State, were killed last season. 
One of these weighed 538 pounds hog- 
dressed. Twenty-three nice bull elk were 
also taken; and while wiid turkeys had 
been so scarce that they had to be pro- 
tected absolutely for two years, the an- 
nual kill of these game birds is now over 
5,000. 

The total kill of game, while only in- 
cidental to the recreational outing in the 
minds of Keystone sportsmen, now runs 
from 5,500 tons to 7,000 tons per year, 
and the value of the furs taken annually 
is estimated at about $2,500,000. 


RIOR to 1905, the Legislature refused 

to appropriate funds to the Game 
Commission in worth-while amounts, and 
thereafter it was a case of begging for 
every penny given to the work of the 
sportsmen. Finally the sportsmen decided 
that every last member of the fraternity 
would get much more real enjoyment out 
of it and take an interest in conserving 
rather than be careless about the future 
supply if each contributed something an- 
nually. 

The sportsmen then induced the Legis- 
lature of 1913 to pass legislation so they 
could each contribute a dollar to a special 
fund to be used only for game and wild- 
bird protection, and the payment of boun- 
ties. Later the fee was increased to $1.25, 
ten cents of which goes to the County 
Treasurer issuing the receipt and the 
Hunter’s Merit Badge. Brothers from 
neighboring states who wish to join the 
party contribute $15 to hunt all kinds of 
game, the County Treasurer retaining 50 
cents for his fee. 

When the license 
was thought that about 
would contribute a dollar each the first 
year, but there were slightly over 300,000 
contributors the first season, and the fol- 
lowing year about the same number. In 
the meantime the work of the Board was 
dragging along on about $50,000 per year 
until June 1, 1915, after which all the 
game work was financed from the money 


law was passed, it 


150,000 men 


contributed by sportsmen. Nobody else 
contributed a farthing. 
Y 1923, the total number of contribu- 


tors numbered almost 500,000 residents, 
and 2,328 non-residents. Since there are 
about 100,000 landowners and their fami- 


lies (honorary stockholders, who hunt 
legally without contributing ), the Key- 
stone State now has in round figures 


600,000 hunters; or, on an area of 45,000 
square miles with a population of 9,000,000 
(Continued on page 55) 


A single-strand wire and a fire road separate refuge from public shooting ground 

















AIRPLANE 


FOR 


Major H.H. ARNOLD 


By 


IEUTENANT GOLDIE had just 
completed the inspection of his air- 
plane at the Army Airplane Forest 
Fire Patrol Base at Corning, 

California. Maybe life was not so bad 
after all. The day before he had made a 
successful patrol on No. 6 over the Plumas, 
Eldorado and Tahoe National Forests; 
had discovered and reported five new fires. 
His plane was in first-class condition and 
ready for the patrol the next day, and he 
had nothing to do-but go to the hotel and 
sit in the palm garden and enjoy the cool 
breezes from the electric fans, made cooler 
by their being forced through the spray 
of the fountain. Truly there were still 
compensations for the hard work. 

The last two weeks in the Sacramento 
Valley had been extremely hot. There 
was very little breeze during the day and 
the thermometer had not been below 95 
degrees in the shade, either day or night. 
The airdrome was a perfect furnace; only 
a few shade trees around headquarters 
building made it possible for the pilots 
and mechanics to get even partial relief 
from the heat. Every few minutes a small 
whirlwind would catch the heavy dust 
from the landing field and carry it in a 
yellow cloud, to drop it again on the air- 
planes, motor vehicles, storerooms and the 
headquarters building in the shade of the 
—— trees at the end of the flying 
fie 

Lieutenants William Goldie, Ned Shran, 
Johnny Benson and Eddie McFenry were 
all completing their third season of forest 
patrol. It was a particularly bad year for 
fires, for due to the extreme heat in the 
long Sacramento Valley there were more 


campers in the woods than ever before 
and, to cap the climax, the thunderstorm 
season was at its height and was unusually 
severe. More fires were being caused by 
the lightning than the accompanying rain 
was extinguishing. Only the day before 
Shran on No. 7 patrol over Lassen, 
Modoc and Shasta forests had located and 
reported twenty-eight fires; as there had 
been a severe thunderstorm the night be- 
fore, there was hardly any question of a 
doubt that the eighteen new fires were the 
result of lightning. 

The regular patrols, together with the 
special ones which were sent out to obtain 
definite information concerning details of 
the extra large disastrous fires for the 
fire-fighting crews, had kept the pilots in 
the air for an average of over four hours 
each day. The day before, Goldie had 
been on patrol for over five and one-half 
hours. After returning to the Base at 
Corning in the afternoon, and making 
his report, the Forest Service Liaison 
Officer had told him of an occurrence that 
made him believe that probably the nerve- 
racking flying was of some real value to 
the Government after all. 


Wwe on his patrol over the Sierra 
Forest, Goldie had spotted and sent 
in by radio the map co-ordinates and the 
description of a fire he had picked up. 
This message was received by the Amateur 
Radio Operator at the Forest Supervisor’s 
Headquarters at Nevada City. These 
amateurs volunteer their services for the 
summer and are placed in charge of the 
Government radio stations in the various 
forests. 


AST PATROL 


HE airplane has revolutionized the 
work of Uncle Sam’s fire-fighters 


The Forest Supervisor was at the map 
deciphering the co-ordinates when a party 
of automobile campers stopped in front 
of the office. The driver of the machine 
entered the building and asked for the 
man in charge. Supervisor Bigrow 
turned and asked what he could do for 
the camper. 


HE automobilist looked confused and 

finally said that he knew that he was 
caught, for the observer in the airplane 
must have seen him coming down the 
road. His party had made camp the 
night before, three miles east of Wash- 
ington, along the banks of the South Fork 
of the Yuba River. That morning they 
were in such a hurry to get away that he 
had forgotten to put out their fire. He 
was sure that the airplane observer had 
seen not only the fire but also his auto- 
mobile going down the road. He wanted 
to give himself up and take his punish- 
ment for his thoughtlessness. 

Supervisor Bigrow told him that he 
was right, that the fire had been picked 
up by the patrol, and at that time had 
spread and covered an area of about one- 
half square mile in the pine timber. 

After dispatching a crew to fight the 
fire, Bigrow took the camper over to the 
Court House, where he was placed under 
five hundred dollars’ bail. Later in the 
summer when his case came to trial, he 
was given a severe lecture by the Justice 
on the damage caused by his carelessness 
and fined fifty dollars. The camper had 
learned his lesson, but it had cost the 
Government many thousands of dollars 
due to the large stand of timber that was 
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destroyed and the wild life that perished. 

Walking down the line toward the other 
planes, Goldie had his doubts as to whether 
he was going to get his ride into town, as 
Shran was still working on the generator 
of his radio outfit. Shran had the only 
private automobile in camp. ‘Tis true 
that it was a relic of the past ages, but 
it still ran. 


HRAN volunteered the information that 

he would be ready to start in a very 
short time. Goldie then went to the next 
plane to help Benson and his mechanic 
wrap a tail skid shock-absorber that Ben- 
son had broken on landing the afternoon 
before. At that instant an orderly came 
up and told Goldie that his presence was 
desired in the Operations Office. 

Gone were all prospects of a morning’s 
rest in a cool palm garden and lunch at 
the hotel. The Operations Officer and 
the Supervisor from the Plumas Forest 
were studying a 
large map on the 
wall when Goldie 
came in. All the 
fires that had been 
picked up during the 
entire season were 
located on the map 
by different colored 
pins. The color of 
the pins indicated 
the present status 
of the fire: whether 
it was still burning, 
under control, or 
had been extin- 
guished. 


VERYONE at 
the Base knew 
that there was an 
extremely bad fire 
at that time in the 
Plumas’ Forest, and 
that the latest re- 
ports indicated that 
‘t was beyond con- 
trol and had covered 
an area of about "3am 
3.000 acres. The 
fire-fighting crew 
had been working 
on the fire for over 
a week, but apparently could not make 
any headway toward bringing it under 
control. The Supervisor had endeavored 
to make his way around the fire on horse- 
back, but after spending two days in the 
mountains and finding he was making such 
slow progress that he had not covered 
half the necessary distance, he decided to 
make the reconnaissance trip by airplane. 
After getting their maps and flying 
equipment, Supervisor Mark and Lieuten- 
ant Goldie went out and cliabed into their 
airplane. The air was so hot that very 
little time was needed to warm the engine. 
Goldie climbed the plane quickly to 3,000 
feet and headed east with a view of reach- 
ing the 8,000-foot level that was necessary 
to clear the range of the Sierras interven- 
ing between the Sacramento Valley and 
the fire. 

As the plane reached the 5,000-foot 
level it came out of the smoke cloud that 
it had been in since the start of the trip 
immediately over the aviation field. The 
sky was now clear and the air began to 
get a little cooler. However, the radius 
of vision for both pilot and observer was 
limited toward the earth by the smoke 
cloud which stretched for miles in every 
direction beneath them. 

This condition is of common occurrence 
during the fire season and lasts until either 
a strong wind blows up or a general rain 
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seeks 


Field and Stream 


storm clears the atmosphere. The smoke 
from all of the fires scems to float upward 
until it reaches an altitude of about 3,000 
feet and then spreads out, forming a thick 
cloud that is practically impenetrable to 
the eye from above. 

The big Liberty engine made so much 
noise that conversation in the plane was 
impossible, and both pilot and observer 
carried pencil and pad for interchanging 
messages. After punching Goldie in the 
back, Mark handed him a message which 
read: “I forgot to tell you before we 
started that there will be a portable radio 
station erected in the immediate vicinity 
of the fire. I would like to send my di- 
rections to the fire-fighting crew by that 
means if we can.” 


OLDIE remembered that he had told 
his mechanic just before starting that 
this flight was going to be a short recon- 
naissance trip and on account of there 
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Bird's-eye view of the big ren Not only is valuable timber sacrificed, but before 


such a fire every living thing must perish 


being no radio outfit nearer to the fire 
than Corning, the generator fan could be 
wired up as they would have no use for it. 
It was the custom to wire the fans of the 
generators with safety wire so that they 
could not turn, and thus prolong the life 
of the apparatus. 

To go back to the landing field would 
take many valuable minutes, and Goldie 
still had visions of at least a half day off 
for rest and recreation. He wrote his an- 
swer, which was not altogether what 
Mark had expected. It read: “It makes 
no difference now whether you have ever 
piloted a machine before or not; time is 
a most important element in our mission 
and you have to do your best for a few 
minutes at least. Put the emergency 
stick in the socket and follow my motions 
until you get some idea of how the con- 
trols work. Then follow my motions and 
keep the plane level.” 


ARK felt cold chills run up and down 

his back, for while he had been up 
in planes a few times before he had never 
before been allowed to handle the controls, 
and knew practically nothing of their 
operation. Further, he had no idea as to 
what Goldie had in his mind. Goldie 
would much rather have had Mark do the 
work at hand, but this was not possible 
due to the location of the observer’s seat 


and Mark’s lack of familiarity with fly- 
ing and the apparatus involved. 


. iy next few minutes the plane acted 
as if it were entirely out of control. 
Three times Goldie started to climb out on 
the wing, only to have to return and take 
the stick as the airplane had assumed a 
most dangerous angle in the air under the 
control of the uninstructed hand of Mark. 
The fourth time he reached the front edge 
of the wing. The plane was climbing dan- 
gerously, and there was the big chance of 
its falling off on one wing into a spin. 
He motioned to Mark to put the nose 
down, but Mark was so intent on han- 
dling the controls that he did not see the 
signal. 

It was apparently now or never with 
Goldie. If he stayed out on the wing 
and kicked the fan loose from the safety 
wire, there was the chance of the plane 
going into a spin and crashing into the 
mountains before he 
could get back to 
the controls. On the 
other hand, he knew 
that if he did not 
make it this time he 
would not have the 
courage to try it 
again. 


RABBING the 

front cross brace 
wires, Goldie stooped 
down, and as the 
plane took a much 
steeper angle kicked 
the fan with his 
foot. Then he stood 
up and climbed hur- 
riedly into his seat 
just as the plane was 
falling off on the 
wing. He regained 
control of the plane 
just in time to 
change the fall off 
on the wing into a 
straight dive and 
oss bring it out level a 
few hundred feet 
above the trees. 
Again he _ started 
climbing at an easy 
angle, then tested out his radio and was 
much relieved when he found that the 
fan was turning and the apparatus func- 
tioned. 

Still climbing, Goldie at last reached the 
crest of the Sierras and turned north over 
Kettle Rock at an altitude of 8,500 feet. 
The blaze of the fire could be seen in front 
of them through the smoke cloud, and 
there was no doubt that this was the fire 
which they were looking for, as it had 
by this time spread over an additional 
thousand acres and was still spreading 
before a strong south wind. 

As they came nearer they could see 
great numbers of smoking tree-trunks 
standing in the burned-over area. The 
underbrush was burned out; all the limbs 
and leaves had been burned from the 
trees. The picture that presented itself 
was one of complete desolation and de- 
struction. They could see where the fire 
had started between Evans Peak and 
Cooks Canyon Creek; how it had spread 
to the east and west before it was picked 
up by the patrol. 

From there on, the complete story was 
written on the ground. Cooks Canyon 
Creek had proved to be a natural barrier 
that the fire had not been able to cross. To 
the north and west there was nothing to 
stop its onward course until the fire-fight- 
ing crew had arrived. The work done by 
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the fire crews was also evident as at sev- 
eral places the desolate burned area was 
narrowed until it looked as if the fire 
had almost been guided by human hands, 
then sensing the fight being made against 
it, had rushed through the narrow un- 
guarded area before the strong south wind 
and made its escape 
to the north, burn- 
ing fiercer than ever. 

As the airplane 
sped on north the 
pilot and observer 
noticed the wide 
stretch of still smok- 
ing timber over 
which the fire had 
passed the day be- 
fore. Every once in 
a while there would 
be a shower of 
sparks as a big tree, 
which probably had 
its trunk burned 
hollow by some pre- 
vious fire, crashed to the ground; follow- 
ing the crash there would be a heavy 
cloud of smoke thrown upward as if from 
a gun. 

In the meantime, in order to get a better 
view of the fire, Goldie had dropped 
down until the plane was barely 500 feet 
above the treetops. On account of the 
disturbed condition of the air caused by 
the intense heat the plane pitched and 
rocked’as if it were possessed by the devil. 

At one time the plane would be tilted 
over to the right until Goldie thought 
that he would never be able to get it back 
on an even keel, and just as suddenly it 
would tilt over to the left and he would 
have the fight all over again. Striking 
a hot ascending current, he would feel the 
plane rise several hundred feet without 
warning and just as suddenly it would 
sink until he thought that he would cer- 
tainly strike the treetops, to crash and be 
burned in the terrific fire beneath him. 
The heat was intense and the air was 
filled with sparks, soot and ashes. 


EFORE them they could see the active 

fire still burning—giant columns of 
smoke arising from the timber ascending 
high above them, flames shooting up hun- 
dreds of feet in the air, trees falling caus- 
ing clouds of sparks that in turn were 
blown with the wind to start new fires in 
the surrounding unburned areas, herds of 
deer running across an occasional cleared 
area in a wild endeavor to escape from 


Landing field 


Lieutenants Goldie and Shran with mechanics 
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the enemy that knows no quarter for trees, 
man or beast, and finally they saw the fire- 
fighting crew at work felling trees in an 
apparently vain endeavor to make a fire 
line over which the big fire could not pass. 


[* some places the fire was running 
rapidly through the underbrush, and 
in others became a crest fire which leaped 
from treetop to treetop with such rapidity 
that it looked as if the trees must be made 
of powder. The scene left a never-to-be- 
forgotten impression on their minds; 
magnificent and wonderful on account of 
the size and apparent unlimited force be- 
hind the flames, but terrifying on account 
of the realization of the complete destruc- 
tion that could be caused by a little care- 
lessness on the part of man in timber 
hundreds of years old. 

However, there were other and more 
important things to be done: the limits 
of the fire had to be laid out; the char- 
acter of the timber and underbrush in the 
path of the fire determined; the geological 
features of the ground investigated and 
taken into consideration so that a quick and 
effective plan of defense could be put into 
operation. Goldie now was guiding his 
plane so that the limits of the fire could be 
noted and marked on the map by Mark. 

Along Canyon Creek seven miles north 
to Mountain Meadow Creek, it was noted 
as they went along that the creek had 
proved an effective barrier to the east. 
Turning west, it was noted that the south- 


repairing the damaged plane 


ern branches’ of 
Mountain Meadow 
Creek were tempo- 
rarily at least hold- 
ing in check the 
progress of the 
flames. They could 
see, however, that 
this was merely a de- 
lay and that the final 
line of defense to 
the north would 
have to be the main 
line of the creek 
where it ran in an 
east and west direc- 
tion. To the south 
they could see that 
the rocky cliffs of 
Keddies Peak were 
proving a most ef- 
fective barrier to 
the west, but that 
the line would have 
to be continued to 
the north by digging and by back firing. 

Mark wrote out his first instructions 
to the fighting crew and handed them 
to Goldie. Then, due to the fact that 
Mark was not a radio operator, Goldie was 
called upon to do double duty—not only 
must he pilot his plane, but he must also 
send in the radio message to the tempo- 
rary ground station which was _ located 
somewhere beneath them in the vicinity 
of the clearing to the north of Keddies 
Peak. In sending the message, Goldie 
had his own troubles in keeping the plane 
on an even keel in the greatly disturbed 
air currents as he guided it toward the 
clearing. It was a great satisfaction fin- 
ally to pick up the white panels and know 
that the message was received O.K. 


HILE circling, additional instructions 

concerning the withdrawal of the 
fighting crew from their present position, 
their establishment along the new line and 
the best means of meeting the emergency 
were sent. The “O.K.” panel was dis- 
played and the plane was headed out of 
the valley toward home. 

A long, high ridge was ahead of them, 
and under ordinary circumstances it would 
have been a simple operation to climb over 
it to safety; but on account of the boiling 
condition of the atmosphere, the climb of 
the plane was practically negligible. A 
quick turn was made just before reach- 
ing the ridge and the wings of the plane 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Fly-Fishing the 


off FLOAT down the upper stretches of the Father 


ry. it Waters where the small-mouth bass is king 


R years Lou and I had been re- 
galéd by our fly-fishing friends 
with emotional accounts of the 
small-mouth fishing on the Upper 

Mississippi. Granting the usual discount 
on fishing stories, these were vivid and 
circumstantial enough to arouse our sus- 
ceptible natures to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm. 

“Just think of it,” said Lou, 
the early history of the 


; to whom 
Great West and 


fly-fishing were twin hobbies. “Imagine 
cruising down the greatest river in the 
world. Go ’way back of 
Jamestown and _ Plymouth 
Rock, and you'll find white 


men on the Mississippi before 
Shakespeare was born. Think 
of the great men who have 
gone down these waters be- 
fore us: Hernando de Soto, 
Robert Cavelier La _ Salle, 
Henry de Tonti, Tom Saw- 
yer, Huckleberry Finn—his- 
tory makers, every one of ’em 
—and as for fish, listen to 
this.” 

ERE Lou brought forth 

an ancient volume and 
placed it tenderly before me. 
“Hear what Father Mar- 
quette, the first white man to 
see the upper river, says 
about the fishing up there in 
the summer of 1673: 

“‘Nous  rencontrons, de 
temps en temps, des poissons 
monstreux, un duquei donna 
si rudement contra notre canot, que j’ai 
cru que c’etait 4m gros arbre qui Il’allait 
mettre en pieces.’ 

“Every once in a while,” said Lou, 
translating a bit freely in his enthusiasm, 
“we meet up with monstrous fish, one of 
which struck our canoe such a blow that 
I took it to be a great tre: about to knock 
us to pieces. 

“Might have been a musky,” said Lou 
thoughtfully, “or maybe only a big cat- 
fish; anyhow, it’s a good fish story—for a 
minister. I move we go see if there are 
any of those monsters left up there.” 
This was carried unanimously, and we 
fell to discussing ways and means. 

The boat was our main problem. Lou 
was emphatic, if nothing else, on the sub- 
ject of flat-bottom boats. He recalled 
with bitterness and language our experi- 
ences in the past with a large, mouse- 
colored specimen of this species, with its 
rock anchor in the bow, tin can in the 
stern, and several inches of water amid- 
ships. Started in any given direction, it 
refused to change its course. What we 
said and thought of it then cannot be 
recorded now. 

“What we want,” said Lou, “is a tabloid 
cruiser—something light enough to row, 
with room for the tent and the camp stuff, 
wide stern to accommodate the outboard 
—and there you are.” The boiling down 
of all our theories resulted at last in an 
eighteen-foot canoe with square stern, 
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outboard motor of popular make, light 
tent, two folding cots, two army bedding 
rolls with blankets, cooking kit and a pair 
of oars. Our fishing tackle was simple, 
ach taking a fairly heavy fly rod and an 
assortment of cork bugs. 

Lou secured some inch-to-the-mile maps 
of the upper river, which we found to be 
invaluable. After many consultations and 
discussions we decided upon Alma, Wis- 
consin, as the spot proper to begin our 
voyage. “Especially proper,” said Lou, 
“as the first time that I looked at the name 





The home of the small-mouth bass 


on the map I thought it was Alpha.” 

In the cool of an early summer morning 
our de luxe train deposited us at Alma, 
and we hastened to the freight office in 
search of our outfit, shipped some days 
before. Fortunately the freight house 
was but a short distance from the river, 
and we joyfully slid our belongings down 
to the water’s edge. After a brief trip to 
the village for supplies and a can of gas 
for the motor, we shoved off into the 
swift current and headed north. 


ELL,” said Lou, “if we don’t get 
a bass, we sure are getting our 


fill of scenery.” The channel at first ran 
close to the bank, and we seemed fairly 
underneath the high bluffs which rose 
sheer from the water’s edge and were cov- 
ered with heavy timber with outcropping 
ledges of rock along their summits. 
Islands were ahead and astern of us with 
various inviting-looking channels between. 

The wing dams, however, claimed most 
of our interest, and Lou said that Uncle 
Sam should be held in grateful memory 
by all fly fishermen, for, all unwittingly, 
in endeavoring to control the river chan- 
nel he had provided some ideal cover and 
feeding places for bass. These dams were 
built of rock, sometimes of brush and 
rock, running out into the stream at right 
angles with the current and a few feet 
above the water. Here the small-mouth 
lay in the cool shadow of the rocks, wait- 


ing for whatever the current might bring 
down in the way of crabs and minnows. 

In spite of the current, a strong head 
wind which raised something of a sea, and 
a cargo of considerable porportions, the 
little motor shoved us along at a com- 
mendable speed, and late in the afternoon 
we ran into a small bay a short distance 
below Wabasha on the Minnesota side. 
Here we made haste to pitch the tent, un- 
roll our beds, and get supper, for both sun 
and wind were going down and condi- 
tions were rapidly becoming ideal for fly- 
fishing. We removed the mo- 
tor, and Lou produced the 
oars. After tossing a coin, I 
found myself elected to pro- 
vide the power while Lou in 
the stern strung up his rod, 
putting on the whitest bug his 
collection afforded. 


HE river had been beau- 

tiful all day—the many 
islands in their midsummer 
shades of green, the streaks 
of foam on the swift-flowing 
water, the always present 
hills—but now, at that brief 
moment of serenity between 
sunset and dark, the river 
grew even lovelier. The sun 
had gone down; a few rose- 
tinted clouds still hung above 
the somber chain of bluffs 
and were faintly reflected in 
mid-stream, while the banks 
were in shadow. 

We drifted slowly down 
on the first dam. Lou was giving an in- 
spiring illustration of how to do it “fine 
and far off.” Seemingly without effort 
the long rod rose and fell, the white fly 
sailed through the air, coming down on 
the water with a soft plop close to the 
rocks. The first casts went toward the 
shore; the side of the dam was then care- 
fully covered. No result. 

Finally, as the current swept us out 
into the river, Lou turned for a 
last cast. The speck of white struck the 
swift water at the very point of the dam; 
instantly followed a splash and a savage 
strike. Lou’s rod took on that familiar 
curve we have all beheld in similar mo- 
ments of ecstasy. 

Out there in the swift current it was 
simply impossible to bring that bass to 
the boat. Once he came to the surface in 
a splendid leap, then chose to fight it out 
in the deepest water he could find. Lou 
was doing his best, putting all the strain 
possible on his rod, but to no avail; mean- 
while we were getting farther and farther 
from our campfire. 

At last, floating into the backwater 
above another dam, Lou maneuvered the 
tired warrior into the net. Even in the 
fading light, the clean-cut lines and un- 
mistakable suggestion of refinement 
marked him as a stream-fed specimen of 
the greatest game fish in the world. 

The only fly in the ointment of our 
happiness was the swift passing of time as 











OLD MISSISSIP’ 


By WILLIAM R. FOLSOM 


we descended the river. At times we 
“put-putted” through wide stretches where 
there was a notable absence of wing 
dams; again a_ particularly attractive- 
looking cut-off would lure us into a nar- 


row, winding stream—a veritable fairy- 
land of interlaced and overhanging 
branches, with here and there a vivid 


splash of crimson, the cardinal flower in 


all its glory. 


HE wing dams never ceased to inter- 
est us; there was always an excellent 
chance of hooking a good one 
around them. Any dam -where 
the minnows were jumping 
was almost certain to yield a 
strike. The question of citi- 
zenship seemed unimportant, 
for the bass rose as well on 
the Wisconsin side as the 
Minnesota. 
The fourth night we made 
camp a little below La Crosse, 
pitching the tent on a high 


point between two branches 
of, a cut-off. Supper was 
over—a bass rolled in corn- 
meal and fried in butter in 
Lou’s best style. We were 
sitting in front of the fire 
smoking and enjoying the 


beauty of the summer night. 

“When we stopped at La 
Crosse,” said Lou, after a 
long silence, “and you . went 
up town to mail your letter, I 
went over to the station. Just 
as I got there the train from 
the coast came in. I noticed there were 
very few people on it, so I asked the por- 
ter what made travel so light.” 


‘6 ‘\ ELL, Cap,’ said he, ‘there’s plenty 

of folks travelin’ now’days, but 
they ain't travelin’ in Pullmans; they all's 
goin’ in Lizzies. I bet I see fo’ million 
Lizzies last trip, and they was all headin’ 
west. They takes aafry-pan and a quart of 
oil and they sure does have a good time.’ It’s 
an encouraging sign,” commented Lou, 
“to see so many people beginning to real- 
ize that there’s nothing like an outdoor 
life. Thank goodness, the open-air theory 
has proved its worth and has come to stay. 
Where would we have been in the late 
war if football and baseball hadn’t taught 
our boys the lessons of self-control and 
teamplay; if many a hunting trip hadn’t 
shown them the value of cover and the 
way to handle a rifle?” The question re- 
mained unanswered. 

The next morning we crawled out of 
the tent at daybreak and slipped down 
through the wet grass to the canoe. After 
carrying the motor ashore, Lou took up 
the paddle and generously motioned me to 
the bow seat. Cautiously we stole up the 
winding slough under the overhanging 
trees. The early morning mist was be- 
ginning to curl up from the water. Back 
in the heavy timber a pair of white 
throats were calling to each other the 
sweet refrain, “Can-a-da, can-a-da, can-a 


da,” coming faintly to our ears through 
the mist. 

To our right a small bay ran back into 
the alders. The dim outline of a mighty 
log, relic of some former June rise, 
came into view at the lower end of the 
bay. Silently we crept in. Lou stopped 
paddling and we drifted slowly within 
casting distance. My first cast was short 
of the log, and I began stripping in the 
line. As the red and white fly moved 
slowly along, it left a tiny triangular wake 
on the surface. Suddenly as we looked 





wes. 


—and how they plunge and jump 


the fly disappeared and the line ran slowly 
out. There was no great commotion on 
the water, no savage rush; that bass 
simply came up beneath that fly, inhaled it 
and went his way. 

I raised the tip and struck, and things 
began to happen. The first round went 
to the bass by a wide margin; he circled 
the canoe at a dizzy pace and, in spite 
of Lou’s frantic efforts with the paddle, 
succeeded in fouling the line on the keel 
near the stern. Lou’s quick jab with the 
paddle cleared the line in the nick of 
time and the battle continued. 

At last, in order to get his second wind 
and, incidentally perhaps, to show me 
something new, the wily old fighter went 
down into the deepest water he could 
find, and no efforts of mine would raise 
him. Finally he took the aggressive with 
a rush so swift that I was utterly unable 
to take up the slack, a rush so swift that 
it carried him a foot out of water. We 
had a glimpse of a great bronze body, 
wide open jaws from which flew a red 
and white fly—a mighty splash and all 
was over. 


| a daze I began reeling in my line. Good 
old Lou, always tactful, said noth- 
ing at all until we were nearly out of the 
slough; then the subject of his remarks 
was not history but butterflies, or perhaps 
it was bullfrogs. My memory is vague 
on the point, as at the time I still showed 


some positive symptoms of shell-shock. 
The last day was a run of some forty- 
five miles to Prairie du Chien. Travers- 
ing a section of the river appropriately 
called Crooked Slough, we ‘“chattered” 
around a long bend and came in sight 
of a tiny village whose Main Street 
stretched along the river bank, there being 
apparently no other place for it to go. 
This, according to our map, was De Soto, 
which sounded interesting and _ historic. 
Lou suggested the possibility of lunch. 
We found it at a diminutive 

hotel half way up the bluff. 


After a real wash with hot 
water, we sat down to cat 
in our shirt sleeves. Our 


landlady was young, pretty 
and observant. After watch- 
ing our preliminary opera- 
tions in silence, she disap- 
peared in the direction of the 
kitchen to return and lay be- 
fore each of us, still without 
comment, a large double order 
of fresh raspberry pie; for- 
tunately, the way to the canoe 
was straight down-hill. 


LTHOUGH it was late 

afternoon, ‘we ran on 
past Prairie du Chien as far 
as the mouth of the Wiscon- 
sin. Lou said it was eminently 
fitting that we should end 
our journey by paying a visit 
to the spot where Father 
Marquette first saw the Mis- 
sissippi, he being, as it were, the patron 
saint of our voyage. When therefore the 
broad delta of the Wisconsin appeared 
on our left, we stopped the motor and 
looked about us. The sun was going 
down behind the Iowa hills; it was a 
lovely scene, not greatly differing, per- 
haps, from that the gentle Father saw 
two and a half centuries before when he 
entered the great river of his dreams 
with “a joy he could not express.” 

‘Do you know,” said Lou, as we 
drifted silently along in the gathering 
twilight, “there are wonderful memories 
associated with this spot. I feel a little 
as if I were standing on Bunker Hill or 
the Ridge of Gettysburg. We don’t realize 
that this discovery of the Mississippi was 
the geographic sensation of the age. 

“These two Frenchmen, Marquette and 
Joliet, made known to the world the fact 
that the waters of the Mississippi flowed 
into the Gulf of Mexico and not into the 
Gulf of California, and so laid at rest 
the theory that the Mississippi was the 
long-dreamed-of water passage to the 
Indies. Here we see a typical combina- 
tion:, Joliet, the Government representa- 
tive, and Marquette, the Missionary of 
the Cross. Church and State hand in 
hand. 

“Their journey must have been one of 
tremendous hardship—so hard, in fact, 
that Marquette never recovered from it. 

(Continued on page 73) 








‘Taking the World's 


OR ten 
record with a 710-pound tuna. 
count of the catch that dethroned him 


OR many years I held the record 
for the largest tuna ever taken on 
rod and line, and before me J. K. L. 
Ross, of Montreal, a_ well-known 
Canadian sportsman, held it for some time. 
These fish were caught from rowboats 
manned by two sturdy oarsmen. Mr. Ross 
has caught several of these giant tuna, and 
has lost many. It has been my fortune to 
hook upward of fifty of these great fish, 
and to “break off” all except one. Still 
another English sportsman, Mr. Mitchell- 
Henry, has lost a good many tuna, while 
saving two, around 500 pounds each. 

Many other anglers, some of them 
Americans, have broken off tuna after 
tuna, without landing one. Mr. Glover 
lost thirteen in succession. I am _ con- 
vinced all these fishermen shared my 
opinion that this great horse mackerel 
could not be caught from a launch. It 
had been tried numberless times all the 
way from St. Ann’s Bay to Yarmouth. 

We have heavy seas to contend with 
along the rugged, saw-toothed Nova 
Scotia shore, and all launches are built 
accordingly. They are equipped with 
slow, heavy-duty engines without reverse 
gear. And our fishermen, after fruitless 
efforts to catch tuna, all resorted to canoe- 
shaped skiffs and strong oarsmen. We 
would hook and fight the fish from skiffs, 
while a launch followed closely. 

It was a dangerous game, fighting these 
huge tuna from an eighteen-foot skiff. 
The one tuna I captured towed me for 
eight hours and fifteen miles out to sea. 
If he had not changed his mind and turned 
back, I would have lost him. A favorite 
trick of these fish is to drag a skiff into 
the breakers. Now the surf along a Nova 
Scotian shore is something to avoid. 

Although such _ skiff-fishing always 
seemed unsatisfactory to me, no better 


years Captain Mitchell held the world’s 


method presented at the time. In almost 
every case when a fish was hooked he 
would break off in his first tremendous 
rush. The best of oarsmen could not keep 
up with him. Then in many cases where 
a fish was held after this perilous crisis 
he would swim out to sea into rough 
water, and either break away or have to 
be cut free. 

Mr. Zane Grey intervicwed me twice in 
New York in regard to Nova Scotia fish- 
ing. I discouraged him as to the possi- 
bility of catching tuna from a launch. 
Nevertheless I could not convince him that 
he could not do it. He questioned me 
closely upon all conditions; upon the way 
the tuna struck, and particularly upon the 
tremendous speed of the first rush, and 
lastly upon the efficiency of fighting one 
from a skiff. 


6¢7 T seems to me,” he said, “that a skiff 
is not the vehicle from which to fight 
fast, powerful fish. The angler cannot 
brace himself and pull. He must simply 
submit to being towed, and then have his 
oarsmen row against the fish, Now we 
Marlin swordfishermen are used to chas- 
ing these fast swordfish, and when they 
quiet down somewhat we go to fighting 
them. That is new to you English tuna 
anglers. But I think it is the thing to do 
on tuna. What is needed is a light, speedy 
launch, big enough to stand a fairly heavy 
sea, and the best tackle that can be made.” 
Nevertheless, in deference to my past 
experience and judgment, Mr. Grey got 
me to have two canoe-shaped skiffs built 
for him in Liverpool, Nova Scotia. For 
these he sent the regular Catalina revolv- 
ing chairs with the movable rod-sockets. 
Then he had a launch built at Fort 
Myers, Florida, and equipped with two 
high-speed motors. When this little boat 


Here is his ac- 


arrived in Nova Scotia, it created a sen- 
sation. Nothing like it had ever been seen 
there. It had a length of twenty-five feet 
and a beam of seven feet. It was flat- 
bottomed, sharp-bowed, and square in the 
stern. The engines were placed side by 
side in the center. The revolving chair 
was bolted in the middle of the cockpit, 
just far enough back to allow room for 
the angler to brace his feet. 

I learned later that this style of boat 
was peculiarly adapted to the shoal waters 
of Florida. It was, in fact, a tarpon boat, 
with many California features added. 

Late in August, Zane Grey and _ his 
brother, Romer C., arrived in Nova 
Scotia. His boatmen, Bob King of 
Florida and Sid Boerstler of Avalon, Cali- 
fornia, had been sent on ahead to put the 
boat in commission. On a trial trip the 
little launch developed a speed of about 
seventeen miles per hour. It could spin 
round in its own length. To us Nova 
Scotians it seemed a-marvel. But evi- 
dently it was not altogether satisfactory 
to Mr. Grey and his boatmen. 

“Well,” he said, “it’ll do for a starter, 
I guess. We can’t expect to hit it right 
the first time. . . Now where are your 
giant tuna?” 

He engaged one of our local 40-foot 
launches, with captain and two men to 
accompany us; and with headquarters at 
Liverpool we started out to look for tuna. 

July had been exceptionally fine weather, 
the dryest and calmest the south shore 
had known for years. The great schools 
of herring had been there for weeks, and 
with them the tuna. All the fishing vil- 
lages along the coast had reported tuna 
around the herring nets. 

But foggy and rainy weather at once set 
in. This was most unusual for August. 
It did not, however, keep Mr. Grey and 


Zane Grey wearing down the giant horse mackerel which smashed all rod and reel records 
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Record luna 


By 
CapTAiIn LavuriE D. 
MircHELL 


758 pounds of fighting fish successfully landed with 


rod and reel. 


seemingly 


his brother from hunting for tuna. But 
it made poor fishing. We would have 
four bad days and one good day. Rough 
water drives the tuna out of most of the 
bays, and it always takes several fine 
days to fetch them back. 


AFTER two weeks of storm and fog, I 
greatly feared Mr. Grey would grow 
discouraged and give up. But I was to 
learn that he and R. C. are “stickers.” 
They slept on the floor of the little launch, 
more wet than dry; and at four o’clock 
Mr. Grey would call to those sleeping in 
the larger boat. Rain or fog made no dif- 
ference to him. Bob! Sid!” he would call. 
“Crawl out and get into your rubber 
clothes.” 

We were always on the tuna grounds at 
daylight, when the herring fishermen were 
hauling -their nets. This was the right 
thing to do. In the past, however, most 
of the tuna anglers had waited for nice 
weather; sunrise, a good breakfast, and 
daylight fishing. After three weeks of 
persistence in the face of vile weather, 
we found tuna at the mouth of a wide 
land-locked bay. By this time I had come 
to an appreciation of the Grey brothers 
as anglers. 

Here we decided to stay and fish when 
the rain and fog would permit us to see. 
It so happened that we got a fine, clear, 
rosy morning. Harold Locke and _ his 
brother, two native fishermen, accompanied 
us that morning to take us to their net, 
where tuna had been feeding regularly. 

The small launch was rather crowded, 
having on board the two natives men- 
tioned, Zane Grey, his son, and brother, 
R. C., and Bob, Sid and myself. The 
larger launch followed us closely, mitigat- 
ing danger for us if not comfort. 

Five minutes after we reached the 


impossible piscatorial feat? 


Locke boys’ net at sunrise, Zane Grey 
hooked his first tuna. He yelled. Cap- 
tain Sid jammed in the electric starters 
and the engines started with a roar. Be- 
fore that tuna had two hundred yards of 
line—and these tuna, by the way, shoot 
off like bullets—we were after him full 
speed. 

For a mile or more he gained on us, 
getting more line. After that we began 
to close up on him. And when he ended 
his rush, there was half the line on the 
reel. That, and the moments following, 
were exciting and rather breathless. 

It soon developed that the tuna could 
not out-maneuver these keen boatmen. 
He could not run away from them. That 
much was certain, and I was divided be- 
tween surprise and wonder. The tackle 
Mr. Grey was using, especially the mag- 
nificent reel and line, filled me with con- 
fidence. Then, when the tuna ceased his 
frantic rushes, Mr. Grey fought him hard, 
after a method new to me. Certainly 
such strenuous pulling could not have 
been done from a skiff. 


T the end of one hour and forty-five 
minutes the tuna headed for shore, tow- 


- ing the launch. He took us into shallow 


water, among the rocks and swells. Mani- 
festly Zane Grey enjoyed this hugely, de- 
spite the danger. But I knew that we were 
almost certain to lose the tuna. He was a 
big fish, and could be plainly seen in the 
clear, shallow water. R. C. and Bob stood 
up on the bow and watched him. Seven 
times this big blue tuna turned and darted 
under the boat, and as many times Zane 
Grey heaved up to plunge the rod deep 
in the water, so that the line would clear 
the propellers. 

“We've got to drag him out of heah,” 
called the Florida boatman sharply. 


Who could help but marvel at such a 


“Lead him out or break him off !” added 
R. C. just as sharply. 

“Ha! Ha!” retorted the angler mock- 
ingly. “Lead him out! That’s funny!” 

3ut he tried desperately, and all in vain. 
On the next rush under the boat the tuna 
broke off. This was what I expected. It 
was remarkable that it had not happened 
long before. Everybody took the loss 
keenly. 

“Well, he got here first,” finally said 
Zane Grey, with resignation. “R. C., how 
big was he?” 

R. C. threw up his hands. Bob said the 
tuna was a whale. Romer, with boyish 
excitement, raved about the fish. Then, 
right there, with the breakers booming 
close by, Zane Grey sat down for a council 
with his boatmen and R. C. 

“I let him come in here,” he said. “I 
was having the time of my life. Think! 
fighting a huge fish in the surf! ... Well, 
I was wrong. Now let’s have your 
angle.” 

I was an attentive listener to that coun- 
cil. It concerned the strike of the tuna, 
the hooking of him, the start of the en- 
gines and speed of the boat, the first rush, 
and the chase; then the subsequent actions 
of the fish, and the way the tackle had 
stood up. The conclusion was that the 
boat and tackle were right, and the rest 
was up to the angler. 

“Reckon every tuna will fight different, 
but I’m gamblin’ we can stay with ‘him 
an’ lick him to his funeral,” declared Bob 
King. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Grey, “that was the 
slickest fish I ever hooked in my life. 
I’m satisfied with boat and tackle, but 
I’ve a job on my hands.” 

The truth of this came out a couple of 
mornings later when Mr. Grey hooked a 
huge tuna off Bird Rock. This fish 


It took five husky men to drag this little 684-pound tuna up the bank to the scales 











headed out to sea and he went like the 
wind. But the fast boat and clever boat- 
men saved the line. The sea was smooth. 
He took us seven miles off shore, where 
he began to circle and make short runs. 

Mr. Grey fought this tuna harder than 
I had ever seen any fish fought. When 
he was compelled to rest and let the tuna 
tow the launch, the strain must have been 
terrible, for it all came on his back. The 
leather harness was admirable, but it 
could not lessen the strain. The tuna 
dragged the launch and occupants with 
all strain on the angler’s back. 

At the end of four hours Mr. Grey 
was in desperate straits. He man- 
aged, however, to drag the tuna close 
enough for Bob to grasp the leader. 
This afforded him a respite, and pres- 
ently when Bob had to let go he was 
able to carry on. Many times this 
was repeated, until in something over 
six hours the tuna was subdued. He 
weighed 684 pounds, beating Mr. 
Ross’s record. 

That night Zane Grey was a pretty 
crippled angler, but very happy over 
his wonderful catch. 

R. C. Grey had five strikes one 
morning. He hooked the second and 
third tuna. Both were exceedingly 
fast fish, and in their tremendous runs 
succeeded in tearing out the hook. 
On both occasions the little launch 
and the tackle held up marvelously. 
Nothing broke. 


HEN we ran back to Lockes’ 
herring net. What an unforget- 
table sight to see four great tuna 
flashing to and fro after the loose 
herring! A strike was only a matter 
of throwing out a bait. Smash! 
Before k. C. hooked this fish, the 
hoatmen had the engines going and 
were free from the net-buoy. Lucky! 
For that tuna shot off at incredible 
speed. He took 450 yards of line 
in what seemed a flash. Then we 
were full speed after him. He ran 
up the bay four miles, during which 
chase R. C. did not get back a foot 
of line! This was the longest, fastest 
run | ever saw. When it ended, 
R. C. had still: line to spare. 


Then he set to work on that tuna. Zane Grey and his 758-lb. record-breaker, the WaS something to see him do it. 
superior tO Jargest tuna ever caught with rod and reel 
e 


I have seen no _ angler 
him. He had a powerful sweep. 


Field and Stream 


did not tire. He remained calm. He 
had great skill. 

I doubt if my countryman, Baker, or 
the famous Boschen, with whom I have 
fished, had anything on R. C. Grey. 
Briefly, he whipped that tuna in forty- 
eight minutes, a remarkable record. He 
attributed the short time to the fact that 
the tuna had spent most of his strength 
in his first mad rush. This tuna was a 





long, slim fish, which weighed 638 pounds. 

Zane Grey’s record tuna did not start 
off with the usual tremendous rush. He 
headed off steady and strong for Blue 
Island. On this occasion I was in the 
larger launch following close behind. 
The fish made right for the heavy break- 
ers off this rocky island. I gave him 
up. But superhuman efforts on the part 
of the angler and splendid judgment by 
the boatmen pulled and maneuvered 
that stubborn fish out of danger. 

He went up the bay about threc 
miles and then back. It took more 
strenuous work to keep him out of 
the nets. Mr. Grey gave a magnifi- 
cent exhibition on this tuna, and 
brought the leader to Bob in some- 
thing over three hours. The running 
of the boat and the manipulation of 
tackle were again amazing and en- 
lightening to me. 


HEN the tuna made those hard 

plunges and circles close to us, 
Sid had one engine full speed ahead 
and the other full speed reverse. Bob 
stood on the bow holding the leader. 
The tuna surged. And the boat spun 
round like a top. This was where inex- 
perienced hands would have lost sucha 
big fish a hundred times hand-running 

When the tuna finally pulled the 
leader from Bob and sheered away, 
then Zane Grey set grimly to pull 
him back. Any attempt to gaff that 
great fish too soon would have re- 
sulted in loss. In this instance every- 
thing—wonderful boat and boatmen, 
skilful and enduring angler, perfect 
judgment and incredible patience, com- 
bined to capture the most marvelous 
fish ever taken on rod and reel—a blue 
fin tuna weighing 758 pounds. 

The achievement of the Grey 
brothers means a great deal to tuna 
angling in Nova _ Scotia. They 
showed us the best way to take these 
grandest of game fish. The time will 
come when an expert angler may rea- 
sonably be sure of landing his great 
tuna in a week or two of hard work. 
It can never be easy. 

Zane Grey broke my world’s record. 
and I am pleased to have it so. It 
And I 
fancy that a long time will elapse before he 
in turn will have to relinquish the honor. 


Wonderful boat and boatmen, skilful and enduring angler, perfect judgment and incredible patience won 
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An Inadvertent Game Hog 


By H. P. Dickinson 


E were making a “float trip” 

down James River in_ the 

Ozarks, fishing mostly; but it 

was late in the season and the 
hardwoods that forested the uplands 
were ablaze with magnificent coloring— 
and full of squirrels—so tramps through 
the timber, with a “twenty-two,” added 
zest to our journey and variety to our 
menu. The weather was superb and each 
hour of every day filled to the brim with 
keenest enjoyment. 

After the first night, we came to look 
forward to the’ evenings, not so much be- 
cause of the luxury of stretching at ease 
in the warm glow of our camp fire, well 
fed and solaced by fragrant tobacco 
burned in friendly pipes, as because of 
Bill. Bill started out as our guide, on 
a mere per diem basis, but speedily he 
rounded out the late Mr. Pope’s tribute 
and became our “philosopher and friend” 
as well. 

Bill’s contours are “long an’ ganglin’,” 
as befits a native American of the South- 
ern Highlander type. In spite of some 
sixty years’ contact with Life, he continues 
to look it squarely in the face through the 
undimmed eyes of optimism. His good 
humor is contagious—as good humor al- 
ways is—and his quaint philosophy a 
treat. 


ORN in the Ozark hills during the 

Civil War, Bill’s early youth was tu- 
multuous, but as he grew to young man- 
hood the limitations of his native heath 
became irksome. So he traveled, and 
during those golden years when life in 
the West was considerably on the ram- 
page, Bill took active part in a wide 
variety of occupations, exploits and excit- 
ing events—all of which provide him 
ample material from which to build 
reminiscences, and Bill is some builder! 
Therefore, while we respect him for many 
things, admire him for others, and esteem 
him “by and large,” it is for his ability 
as a spinner of yarns that we love him. 


HEN, in the early evening of our 

first day’s journey, we slid our 
boats up on to one of those clean gravel 
beaches which occur so obligingly along 
the Ozark rivers, and had the tent up, the 
fire going and supper under way, a chance 
remark informed Bill 
that we ourselves were 
not unfamiliar with the 
West. While he made 
no particular comment at 
the time, the fact that we 
knew our Arizona 
promptly established a 
“community of interest” 
and caused Bill’s natur- 
ally friendly disposition 
to warm up perceptibly. 
So it came about that 
during the mellow after- 
supper hour that first 
night, our relationship— 
having the firm ground 
of contact with far 
places and with matters 
and happenings mutually 
familiar to stand on— 
waxed intimate, and Bill 


for his ability 
we love him 


was moved to tell many interesting things. 
The talk, naturally enough, started 
with discussion of game conditions in 
the Ozarks. Prompted by a query as to 
why it is that in a range of sparsely settled 
country preéminently adapted to them 
deer should be so scarce as they are, 
Bill released the “same old story” of 
ruthless and unthinking slaughter by 
local hunters, who year after year made 
the easily obtained animals supply not 
only their meat but, through sale of car- 
casses to cross-road butchers at from 
fifty cents to a dollar or two apiece, ac- 
quired practically everything else they 
needed for their primitive livelihood. 


OU can readily see how this sort of 

talk led up to the mention of “game 
hogs,” not in any unfriendly way but as 
a matter of interesting discussion. Bill 
maintained that he and his neighbors had 
no idea whatever of being game hogs; 
never thought of it that way at all, and 
from his standpoint he was right. 

“No, sir,” he said, “ we all wasn’t inten- 
tional game hogs any more than Pete 
Sherman’s boy, Jim, down in Arizona, was 
a game hog. Now let me tell you "bout 
that. 

“I an’ Pete was born th’ same year. 
Our folks lived neighbors an’ his dad an’ 
mine was friends. But a couple o’ years 
after th’ war ended th’ Sherman fam’ly 
quits Missouri an’ never stops ramblin’ 
til’ they gets clear down to Arizona. Th’ 
ol’ man homesteaded him a ranch ’way 
over in th’ Verde country an’ Pete an’ 
his brothers an’ sisters growed up there. 
Th’ rest o’ th’ fam’ly married an’ scattered 
out, but Pete married an’ stuck, an’ I 
reckon he’s there yet. 


SSQ@’OME sev’ral years ago I drifts 

down into th’ Arizona country my- 
self an’ natch’ly, bein’ in th’ Verde section, 
I looks up Pete Sherman an’ his folks. 
Found ’em well fixed, with not only a 
right nice ranch with cows an’ saddle 
stock an’ th’ trimmins’ but likewise Pete 
had discovered him a mighty prosperous 
little gold mine up on th’ shoulder of a 
mountain "bout six or eight miles back 
in th’ high country south o’ th’ ranch, an’ 
when I was there he was takin’ out nice 
ore that would’ve made any man happy. 


We looked forward to the hours spent in the warm glow of our camp-fire 





ILL started out as our guide, but it is 


as a spinner of yarns that 


“He had a little ol’ stamp mill fixed 
up an’ was sure growin’ plumb opulent. 
Course I learned all this after I’d been 
‘round th’ ranch a few days, an’ I’m 
tellin’ you all these de-tails ‘cause they 
have a bearin’ on this game hog discussion 
we've been havin’. 

“I gets to Pete’s place "bout sundown 
one evenin’ an’ th’ welcome I finds there 
certainly did warm me up inside! Pete’s 
wife is one 0’ th’ kindest women I ever 
saw—one o’ th’ sort that takes you right 
in an’ makes you feel like you b’longed 
square in th’ middle o’ that partic’ler 
fam’ly. An’, man!—she’s sure some cook, 

“They've got six fine kids—four o’ ’em 
boys—an’ they’re mighty good boys too, 
workin’ hard an’ helpin’ Pete be a mag- 
nate. Jim’s th’ oldest an’ he’s th’ one 
I’m goin’ to tell you ’bout. When I was 
there, Jim was risin’ fifteen year ‘ol’— 
a spindlin’ an’ wiry lad, active as a cat, a 
plump capable rider an’ a crack shot. 


“Now this mine I’m tellin’ you of 
lays kind o’ curious. You know 
them Arizona mountains ain’t so mortal 
big an’ imposin’ as they are in Colorado 
an’ th’ Northwest. They’re plenty big 
at that, but you can go most places with 
a hoss, an’ th’ ground lays in gentler 
slopes, mostly covered with scrub oak, 
manzanita an’ sim’lar chaparral; anyhow, 
that’s th’ kind o’ country in where Pete’s 
mine is. 

“Th’ main trend o’ them hills is pretty 
near north an’ south, but at that partic’ler 
place there's a ridge or hogback sticks 
out towards th’ east, an’ th’ shaft house 
an’ mill buildin’s is on this hogback, right 
close to where it joins onto th’ mountain. 
To th’ south o’ th’ hogback there’s another 
mountain swings out, an’ b’tween it an’ 
th’ ridge there’s a gulch, full o’ thick 
brush, rocks an’ gen’ral calamities—a 
mean place to get through. 


66 H’ door o’ th’ shaft house faces 
south, an’ from it you look towards 
th’ gluch an’ th’ mountain beyond it, 
’bout a mile away—only in that clear 
Arizona air it don’t look more ’n half 
that far. Right inside th’ shaft house 
door, leanin’ up against th’ wall, Pete 
usually kep’ one o’ them ’riginal, long bar- 
reled rifles, which same was his pers’nal 
an’ partic’ler pet. 
“Now bearin’ in mind 
th’ lay o’ th’ land, re- 


memberin’ that excep’ 
fer th’ road an’ th’ 
cleared ground ’round 


th’ mine buildins’ th’ 
whole ridge is covered 
with scrub oak, man- 
zanita, mesquite an’ cac- 
tus; that th’ gulch is 
jammed with this stuff, 
an’ rocks an’ boulders, 
an’ th’ side o’ th’ moun- 
tain beyond is likewise 
covered with brush, 
you'll understand that 
this is mighty likely coun- 
try fer deer to skulk an’ 
hide in. 

“Th’ shaft house bein’ 
(Continued on page 72) 
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One could gaze out across the land of a 
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Into ALASKA’S 
Unexplored 


WEEN the quest is big game, the destination is apt to be Alaska, where 
the glizzly reigns supreme over sheep, goat, moose and caribou 


HE construction of the United 

States Government Railroad from 

Seward to Fairbanks has opened a 

great area that otherwise would 
have remained inaccessible and unde- 
veloped for years to come. 

From Seward, which is the most north- 
ern part that is open the year round, the 
route of the railroad crosses the Kenai 
Peninsula to the head of Turnagain Arm, 
an upper extremity of Cook Inlet. Fol- 
lowing down the northern shore of 
Turnagain Arm, to where it joins with 
Knik Arm to form Cook Inlet, the course 
turns to the northward along the shore 
of the other extremity and follows that 
to its head, where it makes a big curve 
to the westward and again heads north- 
ward through the center of the Susitna 
Valley, to where it crosses Broad Pass 
easterly from Mount McKinley, and drops 
to the Tanana. 

The Susitna Valley has been the great- 
est obstacle to travel into the Mount Mc- 
Kinley and Talkeetna Mountain dis- 
tricts from the coast. In addition to its 
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unusually heavy growth of comparatively 
scrubby timber and heavy underbrush, the 
valley, which is forty miles wide, is an 
almost continuous jumble of treacherous 
swamps. And while pack-horses are al- 
most indispensable to traveling in that 
district, the nature of the country makes 
it a most difficult and infeasible task to 
take the animals through the lowlands. 
And even above timber-line, and in 
numerous instances on the very tops of 
the ridges, long stretches of the treacher- 
ous swampy ground are encountered. 


ICH mineral deposits have for a num- 

ber of years been known to exist in 
the Talkeetna and McKinley Mountains, 
and the now famous Chickaloot. and Mata- 
nuska coal fields are located in the south- 
ern and western sections. Yet the inac- 
cessibility of the district has kept all but 
a few of the more adventurous prospec- 
tors from penetrating back into the ex- 
tensive array of pinnacled peaks and saw- 
toothed ridges. And today the heart of 
the Talkeetna range is an unexplored 





thousand unscaled peaks 


By 


HAROLD McCRACKEN 


place, where there are hundreds of peaks 
on which the foot of man has _ never 
trod and some goodly valleys that have 
never known the white man’s camp-fire. 


iy was my good fortune to spend the 
summer and early fall of 1920 in the 
Talkeetna Mountains, penetrating to the 
very heart of the range. Thirty days 
were spent in covering a distance of not 
over thirty-five miles, wit! our sole object 
the destination point at the extreme head 
of the North Fork of the Kashwitna 
River. In order to get our pack train of 
eight horses through, it was necessary to 
build a trail and bridge most of the worst 
places in the swamps. This was the first 
trail that was built into that section. 

Taking horses from Matanuska, we 
established a temporary base camp at 
Mile 201 on the Government Railroad, 
the trains operating to about 265 at that 
time. After some reconnaissance work, we 
began the long and tedious task of fight- 
ing Our way back and into the snow- 
capped jumble of peaks. 
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About six miles from the railroad we 
established a permanent base camp on 
a beautiful, forest-fringed, mosquito- 
infested lake, where moose and bear were 
quite plentiful. The heavy timber and 
underbrush furnished, however, a very 
adequate cover and protection for them. 
Only on one or two occasions did any of 
the party see moose, and but one mother 
bear and her two young cubs were seen. 


ROM the camp on the lake we worked 

in both directions on our trail 
building, and genuine work it was! In 
the most swampy sections we had to 
cut down trees and, laying them side 
by side and end to end, tediously con- 
struct a bridge over which the horses 
could pass with their heavy packs of 
supplies and eventually return with the 
rich ore that was the main object of the 
undertaking. 

The season of 1920 was an unusual one 
in the amount of rainy weather, and from 
the day that we left the railroad it rained 
almost incessantly. Leaving camp in the 
early mornings, we were soon soaked 
from head to foot. Nor was being wet 
our only discomfort, for the mosquitos 
and flies swarmed in veritable clouds, 
compelling all to wear head-nets and 
gloves at all times. Nor could one 
even remove the nets long enough for 
an occasional smoke, and lunches were 
of necessity eaten in a heavy smoke 
smudge. | 

Returning to camp in the evening, tired 
and wet and hungry, we would have a 
hearty meal and then crawl into the 
mosquito-proof tents for an hour or so 
of peace and rest before 
burrowing into our 
sleeping bags for the 
night. The next day it 
was all repeated again. 

We established two 
temporary camps, and 
then moved the whole 
outfit to the banks of 
the North Fork of the 
Kashwitna, about fifteen 
miles from the railroad, 
and at the foot of the 
first peak in the range. 


Above the 


EAR this camp we 
4 enjoyed some _ un- 
usually fine fishing, be- 
ing able to catch, from 
one particular hole, 
from ten to twenty-five 
fine, big grayling trout 
in but a short time. A 
big grizzly was also seen 
not far from camp; and 
in the more heavy tim- 
ber, especially where the 
ground was somewhat 
swampy, the black bear 
signs were more plenti- 
ful than I have ever 
seen them in any other 
place. One could go but 
a short distance without 
seeing a tree, the roots : 
and base of which were 
chewed and stripped of 
its bark; and _ fresh 
tracks could be seen in 
both swampy spots and 
where old Ursus had 
crossed and_ recrossed 
the “burns.” 

The moose, however, 
seemed to be ranging 
more in the lake regions, 
though the bulls were 
no doubt already up 
along timber line, where 
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their tender horns would not be hurt 
and damaged by the underbrush. Grouse 
were to be found everywhere. At 
that point the North Fork is a rag- 
ing torrent, difficult to cross even on 
horseback. 

Our next jump was to timber line, a 
distance of about five miles. There we 
pitched cur camp on a knoll in the edge 
of the last timber, from which point we 
had a truly wonderful view of the whole 
expanse of the Susitna Valley, and from 
a nearby ridge we could scan the extent 
of the Alaska range along the opposite 
side of the valley {rom Iliamna Peak to 
Mount McKinley. The latter, with her 
two sister peaks, presented sight on a 
clear day that would make the heart of 
any scenic beauty seeker jump and throb 
with admiration. On several occasions I 
climbed to the top of a nearby peak, just 
to sit and watch the sunset on that won- 
derful array of pearly naked mountain 
y - » 
grandeur. . 

OR over forty miles in front of me 

lay an untrailed wildness where the 
bear and the moose held lordly sway— 
thousands upon thousands of acres that 
had never known the axe or spade of 
man’s destructive development; billions 
upon billions of buzzing, humming mos- 
quitos, skitting nervously about in search 
of something to pester and from which 
to suck the lifeblood. Through its center 
lay the winding muddy Susitna, like a 
great silvery sleeping snake, and not far 
from the river’s course lay the right-of- 
way and steel rails of Uncle Sam’s own 
Government Railroad—the first intrusion 


clouds. An awe-inspiring sight never to be forgotten 








on this virgin wildness. Even as I sat 
there could I see the far-off smoke of a 
locomotive, and a peculiar thrill coursed 
through my system; I thought to myself, 
“Man is indeed mighty! 

Then beyond rose those pearly crested 
palisades, with their frozen peaks cleav- 
ing the deep blue sky, upon which the 
last rays of parting day played an en- 
trancing symphony of delicate colors. 


IME is indeed but a mere relativity, 

and one moment of such an experi- 
ence is surely a longer lapse of existence 
and life than most men live in weeks. 
And me—what a tiny, tiny insignificant 
speck in it all! I was forced to retract 
my former utterance, and exclaim, “Man 
is not only not mighty, but nothing in 
this great system of the world. Man’s 
smoke rises above the tree tops, but the 
handiwork of Nature and of the Great 
Power can be seen through space— 
inconceivable !” 

We followed timber line for about five 
miles farther, and then crept out and up 
the grassy, treeless valley to its very 
source—ten miles beyond the last scrubby 
spruce. 

On a grassy bench, as smooth and as 
green as a well-kept lawn, at the very 
apex of the valley, we pitched our tents 
for the last permanent camp. All around 
us rose those jagged peaks and ridges, 
upon some of which a_ raven could 
sit for a perch. And beyond any one 
of the several passes lay valleys where 
never a man had set a foot and visions 
of rugged scenic beauty upon which 
the eyes of a human had never gazed. 
And, too, there was 
GOLD !—gold, the only 
price of which was hard 
work and hardship, and 
for which men would 
some day in the not very 
distant future enjoy the 
lusts and luxuries of 
life! This was indeed 
the outside edge of 
man’s world—an amaz- 
ingly fascinating place! 





HALF hour’s climb 

above our camp, 
and one could gaze out 
across a land of a thou- 
sand unscaled peaks and 
a hundred unexplored 
valleys; or, concentrat- 
ing on what came under 
his feet, at a particular 
place, with but the assis- 
tance of a small pros- 
pector’s pick, he could 
dig out big chunks of 


rich ore — with that 
much sought, more 
tensely craved, elusive 


yellow stuff peeking at 
him from most every 
corner. More like the 
“end of the rainbow” 
that place was, or the 
materialization of the 


dreams of an idle- 
handed, _fertile-minded 
school - boy. A place 


where one could gather 
not only his pockets but 
sacks full of real honest- 
to- goodness gold ore, 
and where he could ex- 
plore places never be- 
fore seen by man. 

Nor is this the ram- 
bling off of something 
which the author thinks 
sounds well in words, 
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but conditions as I actually found them. 

On a certain morning that was unusual 
in its clearness, 1 shouldered my gun and 
struck out across the valley in search of 
a stray caribou, or possibly a bear—and 
perchance a little adventure. On the 
opposite side of the valley I had pre- 
viously found some not old caribou tracks 
and had but little difficulty in again 
locating where the 
animals had _ been 
feeding along a 
grassy slope. 

Wandering on 
down-valley, I found 
an old caribou trail 
leading directly up 
the  mountain-side. 
Following this a 
short distance, I 
found that four or 
five of the animals 
had recently ascended 
that way. My first 
thought was that the 
trail led to a pass in 
the mountain range, 
and to some little 
valley on the opposite 
side. A hard climb 
soon proved my first 
assumption to have 
been correct, and an 
hour or so later I 
stood gazing down 
into a pretty little val- 
ley, through which meandered a clear 
stream to the main river of the Kashwitna. 

As I stood and gazed half dreamily 
down into the new-found valley, I almost 
fancied that it shrank and cringed at this, 
the first gaze of destructive man! But I 
had found it! It was mine! And I 
called it “Angie Valley,” and the pin- 
nacled peak that guarded it I called 
“Angie Mountain.” 


AS I descended into the valley I 
started bunch after bunch of ptar- 
migan, that went cackling off to a safer 
place, and sent many a whistler, or hoary 
marmot, whistling into his rocky den. 
There were also several rock-rabbits, or 
conies, that bobbed and whistled and then 
scurried into their dens as I came too 
near. 

I spent the whole day wandering in this 
new-found valley. I felt a peculiar sort 
of ownership of the place. And while I 
saw no caribou or bear (though numer- 
ous tracks of both, as well as of wolf and 
wolverine were noticed), and returned to 
camp exhausted from fatigue, I had lived 
an unregretted day that was a glorifica- 
tion to my soul! 

As a variation from the rain, we had 
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snow! On the 13th day of August we 
had about three inches of snow. That 
all went away, and we were blessed with 
some fine, clear weather. Then on the 
16th it started to snow again, and by the 
20th we had fourteen inches of feathery 
whiteness on our tents. Our trips up on 
to the mountains and to the mineral veins 
were made in knee-deep snow. Under such 





The twentieth 
century pioneers 
of Alaska are 
hardy, healthy 
individuals and 
good-humored 
through it all 


conditions we 
packed ore down 
on our backs, 
over some pre- 
cipitous _ places 
that were nerve- 
racking when 
undertaken even 
under the most 
favorable condi- 
tions. 

A few ensuing 
nice days com- 
pletely cleared 
the valley and 
the ridges, how- 
ever, and we had 
nice weather until the 6th of September, 
when it set in to snow in earnest. Then 
we broke camp and made a hasty retreat 
for timber and the lower valley. 





As I have before said, there was no 
timber within about ten miles of our last 
camp, and our tent poles were of neces- 
sity dragged by the horses over twelve 
miles. Our fuel was kerosene. 

Returning to cur last camp in the tim- 
ber, we spent a couple of days hunting 
bear along timber line. We saw several 
blacks, but due to the character of the 
country had considerable ditficulty in get- 
ting close enough for a shot. 

On the first evening I located a 
medium-sized grizzly feeding in a berry 
patch about half way up a valley. 


Sp EMEAATELY upon sighting him I 
made a hasty detour with an attempt 
to come out just opposite him, but he had 
moved farther up-valley than I had an- 
ticipated and, winding me before I again 
located him, made a speedy get-away. I 
sent a couple of stray shots after him as 
he lumbered off up over the ridge, but he 
soon disappeared, and all was quiet and 
calm again. 

On another occasion I went back up 
the valley with Swanson, who was mak- 
ing the last relay for ore, and took off 
toward the top of a ridge just before we 
left the last timber. I had gone but a 
short distance when I was attracted by 
Swanson, who was waving his arms and 
motioning for me to come down. I could 
see that the pack-horses were stopped, and 
there was no doubt in my mind but that 
Gus had located a bear 
—though I could not see 
him myself, despite my 
elevation. 

Returning, I was told 
that the horses had 
scented a bear and re- 
fused to go any farther 
along the trail. Gus 
had gone on and seen 
two big black bears 
feeding in a berry patch 
about 406 yards beyond 
the last bunch of timber. 

When we got to 
where we could see the 
berry patch, there was a 
single bear in sight—a 
big, shiny, black fellow 
who was moving uncon- 
cernedly about as_ he 
gorged himself with the 
plentiful big huckle- 
berries. 

I immediately took 
down into the river bed, 
and in a short time was 
breathlessly climbing a low ridge not far 
from where the bear was first seen. 

He had not moved over twenty-five 

(Continued on page 71) 


We took our horses where no pack train had ever been before 
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Jottings from a 





EAR New Concorp, Onto, June 

13.—According to all the authori- 

ties we consulted before starting 

on this jaunt, it’s a cinch for the 
automobile tourist to find a suitable camp- 
ing place, even in those parts of the 
country where public camps are scarce. 
All you need do is to keep your eye 
open, beginning at 4 P.M., for a nice 
level spot, with plenty of shade and run- 
ning water, and ask the owner’s permis- 
sion to use it. 

The camping experts seem to have for- 
gotten that in rolling country these nice 
level spots, with shade and water and 
firm soil, are likely to be rare, and still 
more likely to be so fenced in or sur- 
rounded by ditches that an automobile 
can’t get into them. Especially is this 
true when space is required for the ma- 
neuvering of two big cars with trailers 


attached. 
\ E began to look out for accommo- 
dations this afternoon soon after 
leaving Wheeling, and drove nearly fifty 
miles before spotting a satisfactory camp. 
It was a wooded pasture of a couple of 
acres, enclosed by a worm fence through 
which we could pass by taking down a 
few rails. The owner, we learned, lived 
about a mile away on the main road. I 
cut off my trailer and drove back to inter- 
view him. He allowed we might spend the 
night in his pasture, but people usually 
paid him one dollar for the privilege. 
We took the delicate hint. 

The pasture was occupied by two horses. 
They were deeply 
interested in our 
outfit, and came 
close to the fence 
at the point 
where we began 
to move the rails, 
the better to in- 


spect it. When 
the rails were 
down, they in- 


sisted upon com- 
ing out into the 
road to greet us. 
At least we sup- 
posed that was 
their friendly in- 
tention, and we 
were flattered; 
but treacherously 
they fled up a 
by-road as soon 
as they had 
gained their free- 
dom, leaving us 
staring after 
them in conster- 
nation. 
Grandpop was 
raised on a farm, 
and he knows 
horses. He spoke 


Some Christmas dinner! 


By MELVILLE F. 


FERGUSON 
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OME random pages from the diary of a camping 
g 
party of eight, who spent a year on the road with 
a caravan of two cars and two trailers 


soothingly to these, using strange words 
which they seemed to understand; for 
they stopped and looked at him over their 
shoulders. He advanced upon them, mur- 
muring endearments; but when he had 
almost reached them they set off again 
at a gallop. 


QUARTER mile away the lane 

turned sharply to the left, and Grand- 
pop cut across a cornfield to head the 
brutes off. They seemed to divine his in- 
tention, and, when he was in the middle 
of the field, they cannily deserted the 
lane, taking to the fields on the right 
Soon they were lost to view over the 
crest of a neighboring hill. 

With sad visions of impending trouble, 
we made our camp while Grandpop 
trudged off to break the evil tidings to 
the owner of the horses. He received the 
news calmly. The beasts were standing 
at the gate of his barnyard. We had 
saved him the trouble of driving them 
home. 

Jamestown, N. Dak., June 27.—“Glad 
Hand” would be a more appropriate name 
for this burg. Hardly had we opened up 
the first trailer when the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce introduced him- 
self. He let us know that he was here 
to make us welcome, and was keenly in- 
terested in our welfare. He described the 
facilities his organization had placed at 
the disposal of campers, and invited us to 
make ourselves at home as long as we 
wished to stay. Next he presented us 
with literature descriptive of the past, 





We even had a tree 


present and particularly the future of the 
town; a sizable memorandum book, and a 
current copy of the local newspaper. Some 
chat about our origin and our destination 
ensued; and then he came down to what 
we conceived to be the real purpose of 
his visit. 

“How much money do you expect to 
spend in Jamestown?” 

The question was not quite as raw as 
it sounds. He was preparing statistics to 
demonstrate to the business men who 
maintain the camp that hospitality is a 
profitable benevolence. He entered our 
reply in a book. I told him, thinking only 
of oil, gasoline and food, that we should 
leave $15 behind us. Wifie upbraided me 
afterward for making an over-statement. 
By nightfall we had enriched Jamestown 
to the extent of $60, for we found that we 
needed a new tire for one of the cars and 
a little blacksmith work on a trailer 
hitch. 


WELL, Wyo., July 8—When we left 

Bridger, Montana, this morning they 
told us that we should encounter a little 
detour a few miles out, on account of a 
washout near Bridger Canyon. 

We found out what a washout means 
in this country. When a bridge over a 
draw goes out, you simply ride down into 
the abyss and climb the other side. We 
were shooed off the road at a point about 
a quarter mile short of the destroyed 
bridge, to follow a winding trail over the 
sand and rocks to a place where the banks 
of the draw were not quite perpendicular. 

At the brink 
we halted and 
surveyed the 20- 
foot chasm into 
which the trail 
dipped at perilous 
angles, both for- 
ward and _ side- 
wise. One would 
think that a car 
must upset with 
the right wheels 


nearly two feet 
higher than the 
left; but the 
tracks continued 
on the other side, 
so our _ prede- 


cessors must have 
got away with it. 


IFIE waited 

at the top 
while I drove my 
outfit in, creep- 
ing as slowly as 
the slippery ruts 
would permit. At 
the bottom I 
forded a shallow 
stream over small 
rocks and tried 
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to rush the far wall. Three-quarters of 
the way to the top the wheels spun use- 
lessly on the gumbo; the car hesitated, 
halted, began to slip back. 

By a miracle the trailer tracked per- 
fectly in the path of the attempted ascent, 
and I came to rest at the bottom without 





Our camp barber on the job at Pasadena 


mishap. A turn of the trailer would have 
resulted in a wreck. 

There was nothing to do but put on 
chains which should have been applied 
before we left Bridger, after these heavy 
rains. This we accomplished, standing in 
six inches of mud, with the use of shovel, 
blocks and jack. With chains on, we 
made the ascent easily. Wifie, profiting 
by my experience and having a somewhat 
lighter outfit, unloaded her passengers be- 
fore taking the draw, and rushed the far- 
ther bank successfully. 


E had a slippery climb for a few 

miles up Bridger Canyon, and be- 
yond it eight miles of foot-deep mud in a 
pouring rain. But the road had a solid 
bottom, and soon the sun came out bravely 
and we hit miles of hard sand over an arid 
plateau. We made Powell as dry as punk. 

Many Gracter Camp, GLAcIER PARK, 
Mont., Aug. 3.—The cight of us were 
dining sumptuously to-night on fried 
muskie steaks from Sherburne Lakes 
when a uniformed stranger appeared in 
the offing. 

“I am the Assistant to the Chief 
Ranger,” he announced, “and I’m looking 
for Mr. Ferguson.” 

They say that a drowning man reviews 
the events of a lifetime in a few brief 
seconds. Till now, this had seemed to 
me incredible. But before a decent in- 
terval for reply had elapsed I bethought 
me of sundry small trout I had taken 
from Swiftcurrent Creek, and wondered 
how they would have looked against a 
foot rule. Also, Grandpop had consulted 
me only yesterday as to the propriety of 
getting our fuel from a huge woodpile 
near the Ranger’s quarters, instead of 
gathering it in the forest, and I had re- 
plied that a good way to test the matter 
out would be to help himself, and keep 
on doing so until someone in authority 
should tell him to stop. 

Again, there was Swive, the Airedale, 
disporting himself around the camp, fol- 
lowing the example of other dogs, though 
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a Park rule said he must be kept on the 
leash. And lastly, there was that pint of 
liquid in the car pocket (it is carried for 
medicinal purposes—don’t laugh); could 
the Assistant to the Chief Ranger possibly 
know about that? 

“Well,” I thought, “I might as well 
take what is coming to me, 
whatever he has on us’; so 
I told Mr. A. C. R. that I 
was the man he wanted, 
and asked what the trouble 
was. 

“No trouble at all,” he 
answered. “But the Chief 
Ranger is away, and, hav- 
ing heard you were coming 
here, he left word for me 
to come over and see if there 
was anything I could do for 
you while you are with us.” 

Gosh ! 

MeApowsrook, IDAHO, 
Aug. 13.—Either the folks 
who told us that the Cana- 
dian roads from Glacier 
Park west are better than 
our own lied unblushingly, 
or the American roads are 
terrific! And yet here, near 
the border, Canada has the 
edge on us, for as soon as 
you hit the line you find the 
Idaho road strewn thickly 
with stones varying in size 


“T’d forget it,” he interrupted. He was 
a man of tact. 

“Well, I've forgotten it,” I said. “The 
answer, then is ‘ne. ” 

“Pass on,” he said. 

PARADISE VALLEY CAMP, MT. RAINIER 
Park, WasuH., Aug. 26.—The genial cus- 
todian of the Tacoma camp ground, hear- 
ing that we were headed for Mt. Rainier, 
warned us last night that we had better 
take firewood with us, as it was scarce up 
among the clouds. Accordingly this 
morning as we headed for the ice-capped 
peak, we kept a sharp eye open for wood 
along the road, and stopped from time to 
time to load the cars with fuel. Soon 
we had all we could carry, with logs tied 
to the bumpers and laid along the hoods, 
and smaller pieces stowed within the cars 
wherever there was vacant nook or cranny. 


a or up the climb, at the point 
where the control of the one-way 
road is established, we had to wait half- 
an-hour for the procession of down-bound 
cars to pass. A fellow-motorist eyed our 
cars with obvious amusement. “You 
don’t need to haul wood up there,” he 
said. “There’s big piles of it on hand for 
the campers.” We kicked ourselves for 
having taken so much needless trouble, 
but decided that it would be easier to 
carry the wood up to Paradise Valley than 
to unload it. 

When we reached the camp, after tak- 





Sure, the dog enjoyed the trip. Why shouldn’t he? 


from that of an orange to the dimensions 
of a cantaloupe. It is like the bed of a 
dry stream. Here and there are excava- 
tions in the embankments lining the road, 
where workers procure new boulders to 
replace those that have worn down small 
enough to jump over without break- 
ing springs. 


T the border a U. S. customs officer 
asked questions after a perfunctory 
search of our outfit. One of them was 
embarrassing : 
“Have you any alcoholic liquor?” 
“Now, before answering that,” I said, 
“I want to ask you a hypothetical ques- 
tion. Suppose you were camping, and 
had in your medicine kit a pint of snake- 
bite remedy which had _ not been 
opened in the two months since you left 
home ;, and suppose a customs officer asked 
you— 


ing a long, heavy grade with several hair- 
pin turns—at the control station you could 
see four separate levels of road on the 
mountainside above, with cars traveling 
the alternate stretches in opposite direc- 
tions—we found several sad-faced tourists 
standing around the woodpile, wondering 
how to get fuel. This pile consisted of 
hardwood sticks about the size of tele- 
graph poles. True, a two-handled saw was 
available, but it took about a quarter of 
an hour to make a single cut through one 
of these tough logs. 

We remembered with gratitude the care- 
taker at Tacoma as we made and re- 
plenished our campfire from our private 
stock, the while others toiled sweatily, 
two by two, on the log pile. Later some 
fellow-campers borrowed two of our 
largest sticks—to prop up a car, they said 

—and forgot to bring them back. 

Pat Sprincs, CAuir., March 23.—Fire- 
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wood is scarcer here, on the edge of the 
desert, than the proverbial hen’s teeth. 
Yesterday a small boy offerec to get us 
an armful for two bits. “Where are you 
going to get it?” we asked. “A man on 
the other side of the camp has a lot that 
he brought in his car,” the bright youth 
answered. “He ain’t around today—I kin 
git it off of his pile.” 

We declined this businesslike tender, 
and by diligent search of the dumps in 
which Palm Springs abounds we secured 
a scanty, but sufficient, supply of small 
stuff—old boxes, slats, discarded tent pegs 
and gnarled bits of mesquite. 


A§s we sat around our puny campfire 
last night a comrade of the road vol- 
unteered the information that old tires 
burn well and furnish plenty of light and 
heat. Having spotted a discarded tire on 
the camp ground that very afternoon, I 
fetched it in and put the matter to an in- 
stant test. Sure enough, the rubber ig- 
nited easily; and for over an hour the 
piece of old junk burned brightly, feeding 
a spectacular ring of flame as the blaze 
crept around the perimeter. 

I hailed this as a great discovery; for 
old tires are everywhere available, and I 
dedicated this morning to scouring the 
vicinity for rubber, rolling back to camp 
in triumph eight outworn tires of various 
sizes against the needs of the cool evening. 

Tonight we invited some neighbors to 
share with us the genial warmth of a big 
bonfire, and kindled a small heap of fag- 
gots to get the thing going. Just as we 
first tire on the fire, a 


were laying the 
woman advanced from the surrounding 
gloom. 


“Say, mister,” she began, “if you’re go- 
ing to have a fire tonight, please don’t put 
any tires on it. My mother has a terrible 
cough, and the smoke makes her sick. 
That tire you burned last night gave her a 
lot of trouble.” 


F course there was avothing to do but 

yield gracefully. The camp at this 
place is full of tubercular folk, who come 
here for the benefit of the winter climate. 
It’s true enough that old tires emit a 
dense, black smoke and a none too agree- 
able odor, both of which must be dis- 
tressing to sufferers from lung trouble— 
a fact we hadn’t thought of. We apolo- 
gized and desisted. Yet it’s worth know- 
ing that when wood can’t be found an 


Closed bridges didn’t bother us. 





Jottings from a Gypsy Journal 


excellent substitute is to be picked up 
along almost any roadside. 

Et Centro, CALiF., March 26.—On ar- 
riving here this afternoon I drove directly 
to the municipal camp, while Wifie 
stopped in the business section to do some 


marketing at a store which bore the 
legend: 
CHICKEN 
JOHNSON’S GROCERY 
STORE 


She went in and asked for a roasting 


chicken. “We don’t’ handle chickens,” 
said the clerk. “Oh,” she said, “then why 
do you advertise them on the sign?” 
“What sign?” asked the puzzled clerk. 
“Outside,” she said; “it says ‘chicken.’” 
“Oh,” said the clerk, a light dawning, 
“that’s the name of the store, ma’am; 


Chicken Johnson owns it!” Curtain. 

When Wifie arrived at camp, on the 
outskirts of the town, I was still looking 
for a suitable parking space out of the 
wind, the ground being more or less cut 
up by a network of small drainage ditches. 
In the center was a large vacant space, on 
which I had cast a speculative eye, but 
campers already established warned me 
to keep off of it, as, despite its innocent 
looks on the surface, it was soft as mush 
beneath. It seems that this place had 
recently been a hollow, and the custodian, 
having filled it up with loose earth, had 
been soaking it daily with the hose to 
settle the ground. 


EFORE I could divine her intention, 
Wifie, unwarned, drove directly into 

the middle of this swamp and foundered. 

Mr. S., who is traveling with us on 
this Imperial Valley trip, and who was 
safely parked on solid ground, rushed 
gallantly to Wifie’s rescue. I don’t’ know 
exactly what he intended to accomplish, 
but at the third step into the swamp he 
involuntarily halted, quite a distance from 
the stalled car. He stood almost knee- 
deep in gumbo, floundering madly. When 
he lifted a foot, with a superhuman effort, 
he brought with it a gob of slithery mud 
the size of a large watermelon. 

It wasn’t polite, but we could not help 
howling at the ludicrous spectacle he pre- 
sented. And then he let out a shriek of 
dismay : 

“Wow!” (“Wow!” 
he said, but it sounds better.) 
get out of this, Mrs. Ferguson, 


is not exactly what 
“Tf I can't 
I don't 


see how on earth you're ever going to!” 

Plucking one foot after the other, 
slowly, with infinite pains and much en- 
couragement from the ribald spectators, 
he finally worked all the way across the 
morass to firm ground, when three steps 
of retreat would have saved the situation. 

Getting the car out was a dirty job, but 
easy. First we cut off its trailer, not yet 
mired. Then, detaching the trailer from 
the baggage car, we connected two tow- 
ropes and a length of chain to the 
foundered car, which enabled the other 
to do the pulling from hard ground. The 
first try broke a rope; the second did the 
trick. 


WE shoveled gumbo from the mud- 
guards by the ton. Mr. S. borrowed 
our spade to get the outer coating from 
his boots, and was at the finishing touches 
all evening. 

Santa Fr, N. Mex., May 8 —This 
afternoon we had a fierce skirmish with 
the redskins, and were driven from the 
battle ground in ignominious defeat. It 
happened at the pueblo of Tesuque, about 
nine miles north of here, whither we had 
driven on a sight-seeing expedition. 

Arrived on the broad quadrangle of the 
pueblo, surrounded on three sides by its 
long, low, ’dobe community houses and 
by its quaint old church, we debarked 
from the car and, unlimbering our bat- 
tery of cameras, began shooting right and 
left. The place was apparently deserted 
as we drew in, but suddenly the doorways 
around the sides of the square were alive 
with fat squaws and toddling youngsters. 
From the openings on the upper story 
seemingly excited women with upraised 
arms shouted raucously, uttering strange 
words. 


E had met with many Indians on 

-_ trail behind us through Arizona 
and New Mexico, and all of them had 
wanted to sell something. We assumed 
that these thrifty folk of Tesuque pueblo 
were yelling to attract attention to the in- 
evitable beadwork and pottery. Trading 
could wait; we wanted to make pictures 
while the sun shone; so we went right on 
with our business. 

We well knew that the Indian objects 
to having his picture taken—unless paid 
for it—but we did not suppose that this 
superstition, so easily allayed by the use 

(Continued on page 73) 


We simply jumped around them 














By Wis O. C. Ettis 


HoopLumM HUNTER 


T OOK yourself over carefully. 


your step. 





Such action will never remove the 


ITH the many fish and game 

associations throughout the 

country and the ever-increasing 

circulation of outdoor maga- 
zines, the city sportsman and the farmer 
are arriving at a better understanding of 
each other. But this does not mean that 
matters are as they should be, or that 
these two classes of outdoor people are on 
the best of terms. Still, that is no reason 
why a common understanding cannot be 
reached and each shown where the trouble 
lies. 

Go back a number of years (and not 
sO very many years, either) and the 
farmer seldom objected to hunting and 
camping. But, like the Indians who 
at first welcomed the white settlers 
until they were convinced that the 
whites intended to drive them off 
and take possession of their hunt- 
ing grounds, many farmers have 
posted their property and declared a 
closed season on trespassing of all 
kinds—hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing—as a means of protection from 
the lawless outdoorsman known as 
the hoodlum hunter whom many 
persons mistake for a sportsman. 
And the farmer, having no way of 
telling the “good from the bad,” 
errs sadly by making a uniform rule 
to turn down one and all who seek 
outing privileges on his premises. 


FTEN the exact circumstances 

that lead to a farmer’s closing 
his lands to any and all visitors 
cannot be well authenticated, but 
two or three that have come to my 
personal knowledge will be related 
here. 

A well-respected farmer, whom 
we will call Jones, owned a small 
farm with a woods and thicket at 
the rear. Being in poor health, 
Jones took frequent walks into the 
woods and just sat around trying to 
get back some of the strength that 
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Be a gentleman always. 


Watch 


a nervous breakdown had stolen 
from him. 

One Sunday morning late in 
October, while sitting against a 
tree, a man with a red cap, 
whom we will call Brown, 
walked up. He introduced him- 
self and asked if trapping and 
hunting were allowed. 


66 ELL,” replied Jones, “I 

don't like to refuse any- 
one, but as I am not able to 
walk far, if there 
is anything on 
this little place, 
I'd like to have it 
for myself and 


the farm. Just a 
little hunting in season 
and going to town Satur- 
days are all the recrea- 
tion I get.” 

‘“‘That’s fine,” — said 
Brown. “I don’t blame 
you in the least. If I were 
in your place, I’d look at 
it as you do. You'll not 
find me hunting here.” So 
Brown passed the ciga- 
rettes and left. 

The first Saturday of 
the hunting season found 
Jones at home, too busy 
with light work either to 


Purely an act of vandalism 
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my boys, as we > 
sign never hunt off 


or Sportsman é 


hunt or to go to town. Shortly after din- 
ner he heard shooting back in the woods, 
and presently three men walked out into 
an open field. Getting his Linoculars, he 
gave the hunters the “once over” and 
thought he recognized one man by his 
cap. Picking up his shotgun, he hiked for 
the woods. 

“Good afternoon,” said Jones, as he 
walked up to a city sportsman whose 
pockets were bulging with game, while a 
second hunter, farther away, climbed into 
an adjoining field, and a third man wear- 





How would you feel if this were your fence? 


ing a red cap dropped, as if shot, 
into a fallen treetop. 

“I suppose you allow hunting,” 
said the man approached. “I’m 
from Cincinnati.” 

“How’d you know 
place?” asked Jones. 

“Oh, my friend Brown brought 
me here last year and today.” 


about this 


66¢.OME out of that treetop, Mr 
srown; I want to see you.” 

“Pinch me! Pinch me!” yelled 
Brown, as he came forward. “You 
can do it if you want to.” 

“No, I'll not do that; but I’m sur- 
prised. This is Saturday and you 
thought I’d be in town. So you 
sneaked in with these hunters. I'll 
not pinch you this time, but if I 
ever catch you on this place again, 
you'll be arrested.” 

Turning to the hunter who had 
acted most gentlemanly, Jones said: 
“TI don’t blame you in the least. 
Brown brought you here. Take a 
little hunt if you like, but leave 
some game for me and the boys.” 

Early this spring I learned that in 
a certain large tract of timber some 
men were making maple syrup. As 
I was anxious to get some pictures 
and some information on this very 
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thing for a magazine article, I hunted up 
the sugar camp without delay. 

The men had leased the woods and 
were making the syrup on a fifty-fifty 
basis. Dozens of trees had been tapped, 
and on each spile hung a five-gallon gal- 
vanized bucket. The camp had been in 
operation the season before, and the 
buckets, evaporator and other “tools of 
the craft” had been stored in the woods. 
However, when the men started tap- 
ping the trees they discovered that they 
were short twelve or fifteen sap buckets. 

“Did you learn what be- 
came of the buckets?” I 
asked. 

“You bet. Go up the hill 
and look at that brush pile 
over by the big stump on 
the right.” 

I did. And there I saw a 
whole pile of sap buckets 
riddled with shot. Last 
winter some men were hunt- 
ing in: the woods. After 
tiring of legitimate shoot- 
ing, they proceeded to open 
up the place where the uten- 
sils for making maple syrup 
were stored and totally de- 
stroyed twelve or fifteen 
perfectly good sap buckets. 


Horace Lytle. 


Hoodlum Hunter or Sportsman? 


would take. All of which goes to show 
that not all “posted” land is absolutely 
closed territory if the owner is approached 
in the right manner. 


Now have I presented two clear cases 
against the sportsman, that of Brown 
and of the shooting of the sap cans? Ab- 
solutely not. The citation of these two in- 
cidents in no way casts reflection on the 
sportsman, for no sportsman would be 
guilty of such work. 

Who would call Brown a sportsman, 


Next Me onth 


“6PXLUE PHANTOMS,” by Romaine A. 
A day afield after the foot- 
racing valley quail of California. 


Young. 


“When the Birds Were in the Bush,’ by 
Beginning a two-part field 
trial story filled with the atmosphere of the 


yet be a model sportsman—a man out 
for the sport the hunt affords, who is 
kind and courteous, never violates the 
game laws or disregards the rights of 
others. 

It is the hoodlum hunter—not the 
sportsman—who enters the farmer’s 
premises, cuts the wire fences, leaves the 
gates open, in some cases kills the poultry 
to reduce the meat bill, frightens the stock 
by much unnecessary shooting and helps 
himself to the unlocked gas tank, and 
makes it impossible for a real sportsman 
to get permission to hunt. 

And right here is where 
the farmer errs. He should 
not refuse all persons the 
right to hunt, fish or camp, 
just because he has been 
stung by some _ unscrupu- 
lous person whom he incor- 
rectly classified as a sports- 
man. To do so would be as 
unjust as to :condemn the 
entire church membership 
of our country just be- 
cause some of the men be- 
longing to the church may 
be hypocrites. 

Farmers are urged to al- 
low sportsmen to hunt, fish 
and camp on their lands 


The ones shown in the pic- Sport. whenever possible, for the 
ture were picked up at ran- sportsman will leave noth- 

, : . ing in hi ke but d- 
ee ee “Through the Ice,” by Robert Page Lin- <i Siete eae 


[ts a beautiful place, the 
woods where they make 
the syrup. Every large tree 
has a den, and there are hun- 
dreds of oaks and hickories. 
This means that there 
should be, and no doubt are, 
a lot of squirrels in that 
piece of timber. Across one 
side and end a branch of 
clear, cold water courses its 
way over moss-covered 
rocks and is guided by fern- 
covered banks to a larger 
stream half a mile below. 
Adjoining fields of weeds 
and tall grasses make an 
excellent place for many 
different species of small 
game. 

There is, no doubt, good thunting in 
that woods, and in the surrounding fields. 
But that does not matter. The shooting 
of the sap cans did the trick. It is now 
closed territory. 


NOTHER case, but different. A 

friend of mine while quail hunting 
crossed by mistake into a field that was 
posted. When half way across, the land- 
owner came out to order him off. 

“Well,” said the hunter, before the 
the farmer spoke, “I’m in this field by 
mistake. I'll get out just as soon as I can. 
Do you like to see a good dog work?” 

“T used to,” replied the farmer. 

“Very well, watch Old Sport.” 

Point after point was made and bird 
after bird was flushed. 

“Golly! Why don’t you shoot?” asked 
the farmer excitedly. 

“Shoot? You don’t allow hunting, so 
I’m not shooting. But I do love to see 
the dog work.” 

“That’s true, but you may hunt if you 
like. You're different from those city 
fellows who made it necessary for me to 
post my farm.” 

My friend thanked him, hunted a while 
and gave the farmer as many birds as he 


gale. 


coln. Fishing in the dead of winter, with the 
thermometer down and the wind blowing a 


“Camp Grub and Cookery,” by Claude M. 
Kreider, is filled with practical information 
that will make your trips more successful. 


The practical article for February will deal 
with ducks, blinds, decoys and the sport on 
salt water. 


and what sportsmen’s association would 
keep his name on its membership list if 
they knew of his conduct toward Jones? 
Could Brown be classed as anything but a 
sneak? Hardly. He belongs to the class 
of unprincipled hoodlum hunters, not 
sportsmen, who make it often impossible 
for a conscientious sportsman to secure 
permission to hunt, fish or camp. 

And the same is true of the men who 
shot up the sap cans. By no stretch of 
the imagination could they be called 
sportsmen. Nothing is more typical of 
the hoodlum hunter. 


HE sportsman is a clean man, loving 

fair play. Sportsmanship does not de- 
pend upon the car a man drives, or upon 
his clothes, or the kind of a gun he uses. 
It depends upon the quality of the man 
himself. One may travel in the best motor 
car, wear the most expensive hunting out- 
fit procurable, and use a very high-priced 
gun; yet this same man may not possess 
a single quality of true sportsmanship, dis- 
regarding the rights of others, hogging in 
the game and killing it out of season. On 
the other hand, a man may ride in an 
old flivver, wear tattered hunting clothes, 
and shoot with an old shaky gun, and 


hunter should be barred no 
one will deny. He is the 
sportsman’s worst enemy 
and a menace to the farmer. 


JrARMERS and everyone 
else should differentiate 
clearly between the hoodlum 
hunter and the sportsman. 
There is no similarity of the 
one to the other. The real 
sportsman is the friend of 
the landowner and conducts 
himself as a _ gentleman 
always. 

_ Unless things change, con- 
ditions are bound to be 
worse. It is claimed that 
three-quarters of the avail- 
able hunting grounds in this 
country are already posted. And with the 
hoodlum auto camper adding his acts of 
vandalism to those of the hoodlum hunter, 
unless a better state of affairs can be 
brought about between the city sportsmen 
and the farmers, the remaining one-fourth 
of open territory will soon be closed and 
a lot of fellows will go hungry for a 
place to shoot and for a place to camp. 

The public shooting grounds and the 
public motor camping sites can by no 
means accommodate the army of hunters 
and the army of campers that sally forth 
each year. 

Extending courteous treatment to the 
farmer and his family, and a personal ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule (which many 
seem to have forgotten, if they ever knew 
it)—“Whatsoever ye would that men 
would do to you, do ye even so to them” 
—will go a long way toward bringing 
about the desired results. 

Through the tolerance of the farmer, 
thousands of men go afield in pursuit of 
game. It is only fair that in return for 
this courtesy granted the gunner should 
not only respect the property rights of 
the land owner, but he should consider it 
his duty to bring to justice all perpetrators 
of acts of vandalism. 
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Tales of 


Record Fish and Fishing 


Edited by Lapp PLUMLEY 


ATCH each month for these tales of the taking of fish that 
win prizes in FIELD AND STREAM’S Prize Fishing Contest 


HE Rogue River, which flows rela- 

tively across one-third of the great 

state of Oregon, has sometimes 

been called the “Nipigon of the 
West.” But while the Nipigon, wonder- 
ful trout water that it is, is some forty 
miles in length from its source in Lake 
Nipigon to its mouth in Lake Superior, 
the Rogue River, measuring in a straight 
line from one of its headwaters to its 
mouth in the Pacific, is some 140 miles. 
From Crater Lake, near the giant trout 
river’s source, and taking into account its 
windings, probably the actual distance 
the water travels is at least 200 miles. 
Some trout river! I'll say so! 


YMPARISONS between rivers are not 
fair. The Nipigon is the Nipigon; the 
Rogue is the Rogue. Both have their won- 
derful and beautiful individual character. 
What is true of rivers is true also of 
the members of the trout family that in- 
habit them. They, too, have their individ- 
ual character. The steelhead trout of the 
Rogue River are closely allied to the rain- 
bow trouts; indeed, there are those who 
claim that the steelhead is one variety of 
the rainbow. Anyhow, the characteristics 
of the fish are much alike—virile, active, 
hard-fighting, high-leaping warriors on 
the angler’s tackle; beautiful also and, but 
we could expect that, palate-delighting, 
delicious on the table. 

Science tells us that the steelhead is 
a true trout, as is the trout introduced 
from Europe, the brown. Our Eastern 
brook trout is‘a charr, as is our great 
lake trout. Charrs or true trouts, all the 
members of the princely salmon family, 
love cool, pure water; all are glorious 
game fish, and all, perhaps a minor detail 
for the sportsman, are sweet, delicious 
food fishes. 

For the sportsman angler there is a 
more important characteristic of the trout 
family. They take freely the artificial fly. 
And it is most interesting that although, 
for instance, the insect life of the Rogue 
River is probably not at all like the insect 
life of a far Eastern trout stream, or an 
English or Scottish brown-trout water, yet 
it would seem that*some of the same arti- 
ficial flies, used in the East and in Eng- 


land, are very killing on such great West- 
ern trout rivers as the Rogue. 

In the following story:the list of suc- 
cessful flies for the Rogue names the 
Royal Coachman, the March Brown, the 
Gray Hackle and the Professor. This is 
valuable information for those who should 
be so fortunate as to have the glorious 
opportunity of fishing the “Nipigon of 
the West.” 


RUT the Rogue is no child’s fishing 
water. There are many places in this 
great stream where caution must be em- 
ployed by the angler. The writer of the 
following tale tells of following his fish 
down the current and watching every step 
for fear of slipping off a ledge into fif- 
teen feet of water. No joke that, when 
equipped in waders up to above your 
middle. But some pcril in fighting great 
trout adds to the excitement and to the 
sportsmanship required for such a river. 

Here follows the story of catching a 
steelhead trout of the Rogue River that 
won the fourth place for its class in a re- 
cent Fietp AND STREAM Fishing Contest. 
This magnificent trout weighed 8 pounds 
13 ounces, was 29 inches in length and 17 
inches in girth. It was taken with a 
Senate rod, a Pfleuger reel, a Saline line 
and a number six Royal Coachman, 


STEELHEADS OF THE ROGUE 


By George S. Calhoun 


HIS is just a brief true story of the 
steelhead trout fishing as it is found in 
the beautiful scenic country through which 
flow the waters of the famous Rogue River. 


It’s a test of skill from the second your 
steelhead strikes until you land him 
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There are many good fishing streams 
throughout the great state of Oregon, but 
there is only one Rogue River. Starting 
as a small stream near one of the won- 
ders of America, Crater Lake, it runs its 
way on its long route to the Pacific, made 
even longer by winding in and out through 
the ravines and deep canyons of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. Then it winds for miles 
through a fertile country, in which is situ- 
ated the prosperous little city of Grants 
Pass, known to many as “It’s The Cli- 
mate.” This is where it was the writer’s 
good fortune to make his home in 1893. 

My early days of trout fishing (with 
angleworms) was in the brooks of Litch- 
field County, Connecticut; that was back 
in the days when it was not considered 
illegal to be caught in possession of trout 
under six inches in length, and they sel- 
dom exceeded that size in that Eastern 
State. For many years after coming to 
Oregon, I still fished with bait, making 
good catches and getting some enjoyment 
out of it. 


he later years I found the true enjoy- 
ment of fishing, especially for the 
Rogue River steelhead, was with the fly 
and the fly only. Often it is necessary to 
try different flies before one is found 
that attracts the attention of your steel- 
head; his taste differs according to the 
weather conditions and the summer or fall 
months. I have had the greatest success 
with the following flies: Royal Coach- 
man, March Brown, Gray Hackle and 
Professor; sizes, number 4 to 6. 

During the fly- fishing season of 1922, I 
hooked and landed in the Rogue River 
near Grants Pass over seventy fine speci- 
mens of the steelhead trout family, rang- 
ing from three to nearly nine pounds in 
weight, ten of them weighing seven 
pounds each and over. Please do not class 
me as a fish-hog, as eight hours of my 
working day are spent in my office as 
County Treasurer, my fishing hobby only 
ridden on holidays, or after office hours, 
and the largest catch on any one day dur- 
ing the past season being four. The 
reader who has knowledge of the activity 
of the Rogue River steelhead fully real- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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PUT YOURSELF IN THE PICTURE: 


Good for Hi 


Good fishing — and good 


judgment! He went where / 
the good fishing was — and & 
chose a Sport Twin to take 4 
him there. The combination 
was a sure winner. ee 
Just notice how universally the — 
Evinrude is chosen by the sports- © 
men who “know their stuff.” They 
buy certain service — they want the 
husky power that flimsier motors 
lack, and the speed and easy-start- 
ing that the peppy Sport Twin is 
famous for. They know that 


“Other Motors are 
Not Evinrudes’’ 





































Let your Evinrude dealer show you 
the new improvements of the Sport 
Twin. Auto-type carburetor with 
needle-valve, new flywheel magneto 
—new safety reverse—new safety 
tilt-up. Only Evinrude has them. 


Mail the Coupon for 
Illustrated Catalog 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


254 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin a 
Manufactured exclusively ] 


since 1910 by 
EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


254 Evinrude Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EVINRUDE - 


ae eS (THE ORIGINAL) emmy” 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
259 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 








City and State 





7 
Coupon ! Mail it! a (.) Send Folder illustrating Evinrude BOATS. 
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This Department is open for the discussion of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles and ammunition. 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and the defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 


he a ci bye 
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We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
Questions will be answered 


only when accompanied with a stamped addressed envelope. 


Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


PRACTICAL RIFLE SHOOTING 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


IME was ten years back when the 

writer was as enthusiastic a shooting 
crank as could be found most anywhere. 
I got up in the morning and went to bed 
at night with the thought of guns in my 
mind, and they were seldom out of it— 
to the detriment of everything else that 
I should have thought about. 

I carried this enthusiasm into the army 
with me and carried most of it out of 
the army with me, and for twenty-two 
years I have had a great deal more shoot- 
ing, both in the field and at the target, 
on the range and in experiments than the 
average man would get in a century, and 
FreLtp AND STREAM is largely accountable 
for the change which has overtaken me 
in the last five or six years in connection 
with this absorbing hobby. 

I am still enthusiastic about guns, prob- 
ably in a milder sort of a way. I still 
prefer guns to: anything else. I still go 
out and putter around with a gun, instead 
of playing a game of tennis or golf as 
another man would. My hobbies are still 
guns and horses, and I think they always 
will be but my thoughts in regard to them 
have been diverted into new channels. 
Writing an average five hundred letters a 
month for my readers, helping them in 
their difficulties, solving their problems 
from Bangalore, India, to Nyassaland, 


Africa, and north to Alaska, I have learned 


a great deal about the other fellow’s point 
of view that I never knew before. I have 
learned above all things to be practical. 

Today, I am tolerant of almost any 
old gas pipe or blunderbust that will fire 
a cartridge. Ten years ago, the man that 
did not own a de luxe shotgun or a pres- 
entation rifle wasn’t in it in my narrow- 
minded estimation. The gun with me is 
becoming every day, more just a gun. I 
still want it to be a thing of beauty. I 
still want it to open and close smoothly, 
to balance well, but I am slowly but surely 
getting around to the point where I am 
not buying new guns all the time. I real- 
ize as Ed Crossman so aptly put it in one 
of his articles for Firetp AND STREAM, 
what we want is fewer guns, less ammu- 
nition and more game. That is the way 
I feel about it. 

For the last few years I have had more 
guns than I ever owned before and I have 
had more opportunities to use them since 
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they have become a vocation as well as a 
hobby to me, but I find a great deal less 
as years go on to shoot with them. Less 
I mean in proportion to my opportunities 
to shoot which have been better and led 
me into better sections of the country, than 
I hunted heretofore. Testing every gun 
and every shell that comes out for Fietp 
AND STREAM, testing the freak loads of 
cranks that write in, sitting up at night 
poring over ballistic problems that some 
fool asked in five seconds, and it took 
me three hours to answer, have changed 
my views toward guns a lot. 





yaar is this hobby of mine anyway? 
Just guns or is it the use of them 
which is in back of it? I am quite cer- 
tain that it is the use of them. We gun 
cranks can be divided into at least three 
classes—those that love guns for them- 
selves and are perfectly satisfied if they 
never shoot them. These are the parlor 
hunters that stay home and gloat over 
their guns at night. They are really col- 
lectors—not sportsmen. Then, there is 
the hard-boiled class that really doesn’t 
care a darn about the gun. You can tell 
that from the way they use it and the 


care they give it. It is just a necessary 
tool for the shooting which they love, and 
there is another class that because they 
are fond of shooting, are fond of guns 
and they think so much of their shooting 
that they like good tools to use, and there- 
fore, appreciate fine guns, and I think 
I am in that class. 

One of the best sportsmen that I know 
certainly is H. P. Sheldon, Fish and 
Game Commissioner of Vermont. He 
and I have hunted together and _ talked 
guns night after night coming in from 
our hunting. He is a gun nut if there 
ever was one. -No gun is too fine to be 
acquired if he feels that he wants it and 
yet, if someone was to go in and say, 
“Sheldon, you never can shoot a gun again 
—it is against the law,” I believe he 
would lose all desire for any type of fire- 
arm. I know I would. I would not want 
them around as relics. 

What I am getting at is that with a 
great many of us this love of firearms is 
distinctly practical. There was a time 
when I was keen for target shooting. 
When I couldn’t shoot game, I would 
rather be out plugging away at a target 
with a .22 or .30 Government or some 
freak elephant rifle if possible than any- 
thing else in the world, but I have had a 
lot of this in the army and out of it, 
and now there is nothing duller or more 
uninteresting to me than the punching of 
little holes in the black and lying on 
my tummy on the damp ground waiting 
for a marker to signal the bad news or 
glad tidings with a wave of the flag. 
Target shooting to me today is only in- 
teresting for the purpose of keeping me 
fit for what little fall shooting I can still 
get. 

I would not attempt to go out on a 
military range and try to shoot a good 
group tied up ina sling in a sitting posi- 
tion. I would not attempt to shoot at six 
hundred yards off a sand bag and make 
a perfect score which I have done at 
Peekskill. I don’t give a hang about in- 
door target shooting. I cannot get any 
enthusiasm up for a Schutzen Rifle with 
its palm rest, spiral lever and Vernier 
Sights. I had a fine one, and I sold it, 
and there was a time when I could do 
pretty good work with it. 

I have laid down before witnesses shoot- 
ing from the prone position without a 
sling or a muzzle rest on the Tenafly 
Range and made a_three-quarter-inch 
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o°HP light Twin 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 


Designed and Builthy Ole &vinrude 


REE times in recent months this sturdy dependable little Motor has 
been honored by being chosen for the three most hazardous tasks ever 
assigned to any Outboard Motor. 


Capt. Donald B. MacMillan selected Elto exclusively for his world-famous 


Arctic Expedition. He writes: “It is a real pleasure for me to express my appreciation of 
the work done by the Elto Outboard Motor during my recent North Greenland expedition. Its 
reliability and astounding performance in the face of extreme conditions, such as we encountered, 
have knocked completely out of my mind all doubts as to its real usefulness.” 


Lewis R. Freeman successfully negotiated the hazardous 2,000 mile cruise 
from Milwaukee to New York, with only his trusty little Elto for power. Caught in a ter- 
rific gale on Lake Michigan, 12 miles off shore, he says: “Water washed over me again and again 
and I was forced to bale for my life, but the Elto was wonderful—it never missed a stroke. Had 
it given out, there would have been not one chance in ten of reaching land before swamping.” 


Linden B. Pentz, in a 16 ft. rowboat, chose Elto for his daring 1,000 mile 


expedition from Seattle to Alaska, much of it in open sea. He writes: “At Ripple’s Point 
the waves came at us like a pack of hungry wolves until we were almost bewildered and couldn’t 
tell which way to turn, but there was nothing to do but to head right into the sea and to hope 
that the motor wouldn’t stop. Believe me, that plucky little engine didn’t miss a beat, and when 
I think that all that stood between us and practically certain death was a little Elto engine driving 
a boat far too heavy for it, I think considerable praise is due that engine.” 


Never Before Such Performance 


Such responsibility has never before been put on any Motor of its class. Surely none ever covered 
itself with greater glory. Elto offers you an Extra Horse Power, Much More Speed, Safe Rudder 
Steering, Waterproof Ignition, Instant Easy Starting, Sturdier Construction, and with all, Match- 
less Portability for its Powerless than 17 Ibs. per horsepower. 


Write for FREE Catalog 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. BitcBuldien "= 4 


Ole Evinrude, Pres. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 4 


Do not confuse the Easy- 4 
Starting, Light-weight Elto 
Twin with any other Out- , 4 
Ole Bi rud oy n , 4 4 
years Ole Evinrude, the 
founder of the in- ¥ 


Designed& 
Built by 
Oa Tate 
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The pipe-tobacco 
case is closed 


for Mr.G.E.M. 


An open mind is all very well—up to 
a certain point. But there comes a time 
when a man tires of experimenting with 
tobaccos. Particularly, it seems, if he has 
once known the pipe satisfaction of “good 
old Edgeworth.” 


So G. E. M., as he writes, has reached 
the stage where he is willing to let others 
do the experimenting while he sticks to his 
tried and true favorite. 

Here is his deposition: 

Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


After reading some of the letters in the 
different magazines, written by Edge- 
worth boosters, I have decided to sing a 
few words of praise for Edgeworth also. 

I find it to be the only tobacco giving 
me cor plete satisfaction. It certainly is 
a pleasure to smoke a tobacco with a 
pleasant taste, which at the same time 
does not bite the tongue. I have tried 
many brands of tobacco recommended 
by friends, but have only been able to 
enjoy one tobacco thoroughly, Edge- 
worth. Now, I take tips on good to- 
baccos from no one, as I am satisfied in 
my own mind that there is no better 
tobacco sold than Edgeworth. 

Please put me down as an Edgeworth 
booster. It’s a smoke fit for a king. 


Yours sincerely, 
G. E. M., 
Los Angeles, California 


Which proves again that tobacco taste 
is an individual matter. Two friends may 
agree on the merits of a book, a play, or 
almost anything—and at the same time 
be as far apart as the 
north and the south 
poles on their opinions 
of a tobacco. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put it 
to the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 191 South 
2lst Street, Rich- 
mond, 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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group at seventy-five yards with my 
Sporting Springfield using Service Loads 
but I never expect to equal it. Using the 
hardest pistol to shoot with that I know 
of, a new service model with the .38-40 
W:C.F. cartridge before witnesses at 
Morristown, N. J. I made a_three- 
quarter- -inch group at twenty yards, and 
I never expect to equal that, and at the 
Congress Heights Range in Washington, 
I once finished third out of 1,000 compet- 
ing officers with the automatic pistol, and 
I don’t expect to shoot as well again at 
fifty yards with the .45 gat. 

The point is I haven’t done any of that 
kind of shooting for some time. I know 
I have had enough of it in the past so 
that I could easily get back to it if I 
wanted to because I am young enough, 
and my eyes and nerves are still good 
enough to accomplish it, but there is an- 
other element of rifle shooting which be- 
cause of its free and easy style and lack 
of restraint and practical use in the field, 
means a great deal more to me. Today 
I would rather stand on my hind feet 
once in a while without a sling and rip 
in a couple of clips as fast as I could 
shoot them -from a Springfield at a mov- 
ing target or a still one for that matter. 
Better, I would rather get out in Putnam 
County with my rifle and hunt wood- 
chucks, taking every shot as it came off- 
hand. This change has come over me 
within the last five years, and although I 
don’t shoot as well on the target, my game 
register is a lot better for it. In these 
five years I have had an opportunity to 
shoot at five moose and six deer, and I 
have killed exactly six moose and six deer 
shot at. 


F what use is this target shooting 

anyway? I am not criticizing target 
shooting but target shooting with a rifle is 
in exactly the same class as trap-shoot- 
ing with a shotgun. It is a game 
pure and simple. I know old-timers who 
will sit down and discuss the weather 
for ten or fifteen minutes between shots 
with their rifle. There is nothing against 
this. If their aim in life is to make the 
greatest possible number of hits in a small 
black circle without interruption, there is 
certainly no better way in the world to 
do it if it suits their style, and if I was 
still interested in target shooting for it- 
self, I certainly would still shoot that 
way with the finest precision weapons I 
could attain. I would have sling straps, 
palm rests and Vernier Sights and snap 
my rifle every night before I went to bed 
and the first thing in the morning, fifteen 
to twenty times. 

I have practiced holding my breath for 
a minute at a time and developing my 
arms and back muscles to give me the 
strength to hold a heavy Schutzen rifle 
properly in position, but I have gotten 
sick of that game and most men with a 
breadth of vision do in time. When they 
acquire a certain proficiency which they 
are bound to get in practice, it loses its 
old-time pep. All the bubbles are gone— 
like a bottle of champagne uncorked which 
some of us remember from better days 
that are gone. 

If you like this game of target shoot- 
ing, by all means keep it up. It is a fas- 
cinating game while it holds your interest, 
but if like the writer and many another 
old-time crank you succumb to its horrible 
monotony, try the new game. Try to 
make yourself an expert practical shot 
instead of an expert target shot. It costs 
money to do it because it means a lot 
of rapid fire practice, and a lot of practice 
at moving targets, and this means ammu- 
nition consumption, but it does what the 


other game doesn’t do for you, acquires 
something that if you are a hunter, will 
stand you in good stead in time. 

I would rather have a friend throw 
milk bottles up in the air and learn to 
break three out of five with a .22 rifle 
which any man can learn to do in a week, 
than I would to break clay pigeons all 
day with the twelve-bore. This article was 
really prompted by one that Ed Crossman 
wrote in another magazine on shooting 
the pistol with two hands. He said that 
it was a heresy to the old-timer to sug- 
gest that the pistol could even be shot 
with a two-hand hold. 


SOME men scoff at anything but a sin- 
gle-action Colt because of its promi- 
nence in the past, and the glamour that 
surrounds it. If the main idea is not to 
hit irrespective of how one holds, what is 
more absurd than the Schutzen rifle with 
its Swiss buttplate, set triggers, spiral 
lever and telescope sight? 

Learn to shoot your rifle rapid fire 
from the sitting position. Learn how to 
take advantage of various kinds of rests. 
Any man in hunting game that doesn’t take 
advantage of every opportunity to rest his 
rifle, or at anything to increase his steadi- 
ness in holding is not only impractical 
but inhuman. Everything should be done 
to insure the painless and sudden killing 
of his quarry. 

Sitting down or resting the barrel of a 


Tifle against the side of a sapling to shoot 


at a deer 100 yards away isn’t like potting 
a couple of quail on the ground with a 
double barrel shotgun. There is no com- 
parison between the two, but when all 
is said and done game shooting isn’t really 
difficult anyway when the animal is stand- 
ing at average range or even at more than 
average range. A deer or a moose only 
becomes a difficult mark when he sees you 
first and crashes away through thick 
cover. The sporting chance that you are 
taking if you know how to shoot at all 
between shooting from a rest and shoot- 
ing offhand, is a small matter. I am try- 
ing to draw out the point that this prac- 
tical shooting which I suggest can be car- 
ried to absurd extremes as well as target 
shooting. 

Consequently, to the sportsman who 
loves his gun because of sport I would 
say do all your target practice with a 
sporting rifle, practice a lot on your hind 
feet, but don’t go to the absurd extreme 
of saying that a man who doesn’t shoot 
on his hind feet is some kind of a piker. 
Learn to shoot prone, sitting, kneeling or 
any other way—learn to shoot from a 
canoe, learn to shoot fast. As a boy I 
had an opportunity several times to shoot 
with Colonel Roosevelt in his home at 
Oyster Bay. As I look back on it now, 
I can appreciate the fact that Colonel 
Roosevelt was very far from what one 
would call a good shot, but he was an 
extremely practical shot, and I should 
imagine that he was a very reliable shot 
on game. He had the ability to pump his 
Winchester rapidly and keep his shots in 
a foot square at 100 yards. 

A man can learn to do much better than 
this. What I wish to bring out is that 
the Colonel was unquestionably a great 
big game hunter. We are not liable to 
have any in the future that has had as 
much experience as he has had in the 
past. There is a great deal more thrill 
to breaking a milk bottle tossed in the air 
with a .22 rifle or trying to get three out 
of five of your .30-06 loads into a barrel 
head rolling down hill at 75 to 100 yards 
away from you than there is in making 
a group at 500 yards, and it is just as 
logical to acquire the skill to accomplish it. 
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A NEW 


CASH 





The Pointer Dog 


HERE 


Son of CAROLINA FRANK, will shortly be seen on the screens of the country’s lead- 
ing theatres in a thrilling quail-hunting feature picture, in: which he plays the handsome young 
hero, ably supported by a prize-winning brunette beauty, Steady Cash, in the heroine’s 
role. The picture above shows CASH HERE on location in the Ozarks, where the 
producers, Eltinge F. Warner, Publisher of FireL>p AND StreAM, and Ozark Ripley, who 
conducts the Gun Dog Department of FiELp AND STREAM, filmed this epic of the screen, 
as the latest addition to the wonderful FieLp AND STREAM pictures. 


Despite his handsome looks, however, CASH HERE is 
not another Valentino. He is Tom Mix, Bill Hart, 
Dustin Farnum and Will Farnum rolled into one—A 
He-guy who gets the “bird” he goes after every time 


and frequently brings him in dead. The producers 
regard this new star as the coming screen favorite. If 
you like the wide open spaces and the smell of nitro, 
you'll fall- for him hard. 


THE FIELD AND STREAM MOTION PICTURES 
. OF HUNTING AND FISHING 


are incomparably the finest of their kind that have ever 
been produced by anyone. We have spent to date about 
$50,000 in cold cash to make these pictures—for your 
benefit. They are the finest entertainment that can 
possibly be provided for get-together meetings of any 
club. And the best membership producer ever invented. 
We have scores of testimonials to that effect from clubs 
and associations in every part of the country. 





If you are not a member of a club which would 
be interested, get your local theatre manager 
to order them from. the W. W. Hodkinson Dis- 
tributing Corporation, 469 Fifth Ave., New York. 














There are over 50,000 feet to choose from, covering 
every kind of hunting and fishing to be done on this 
continent. And every foot is genuine, and almost every 
foot a “close-up.” You don’t sit a mile away and look on. 
You are right there every minute, practically taking part. 


The cost of these pictures is almost nothing—the 
cheapest entertainment you can provide as well as the 
best. Write to day for circular giving complete de- 
scription of subjects, with terms. 


Motion Picture Department 


FIELD AND STREAM 


45 West 45th Street 


New York 
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Russells 


Neverleak Chief 


S its name implies this 
boot is a leader among 
single vamp boots. Made 
of carefully chosen water- 
proofed Parisveal chrome- 
tanned leather. “Never- 
Rip” Seam around the toe 
piece. Selected oak soles. 
The boot that old timers swear 
by and newly recruited outers 
want. All heights, 6 to 20 inch, 
all sizes, army last. 
Your footwear is most impor- 
tant on your outings. 
Ask any sportsman about Rus- 
sell’s. Consider comfort and 
service and not price. 
Old time makers of ladies and 
men’s moccasins for tramping, 
golfing, yachting, camping and 
house wear. 
Ask any dealer who sells (or ought 
to sell) sportmen’s boots and shoes 
to show you Russell Moccasin Foot- 
wear. If he cannot, write for our 


catalog, select the style you want 
and insist that he order them for you. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
916 Wisconsin Street 
Berlin, Wisconsin 




















Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
1 will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq. Boston, 9, Mass. 











NEW METHOD 


Ceun #1 UFR) 
: ea GUN BLUER 
SS Makes old guns like new 
Ms Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 
in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. FS1 BRADFORD, PA. 


NEW METHOD 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS : 
= MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
and Repair Parts 
Shotguns, Rifles, Over and 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 

Revolvers, Ammunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25¢. 

A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 

224 East 42nd Se., New York 
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“I MADE A TEST” 


By Captain Edward C. Crossman 


séQ AY,” wrote my side-kick Kap Kurtis, 

in his sweet and kindly manner, 
“Say, where do you get that ‘test’ stuff? 
By gosh I’m plumb sick of hearing about 
tests. Fellow’d think, reading all the 
articles that come to this desk, that this 
country had more laboratories than 
lavatories.” 

“Why Judas Priest,” continued. Kap, 
getting all red around his wattles as all 
his wrongs came back to his memory, 
“fellow’d think that every damn amateur 
shooter in this country had a complete 
equipment of a chronograph, chronometer, 
biograph, bioscope, lie detector, pressure 
gun, pendulum gun, machine rest, long 
rest, foot rest, and I’ll be darned if I 
know what else. Every blame bird that 
saunters out with a Sear Rockabuck cata- 
logue and yesterday’s paper and shoots 
three shells out of his new gun, writes in 


“+ 





person with some experience in factory 
procedure to inquire into the modus 
operandi and the equipment used in de- 
termining these facts. Almost invariably 
the equipment turns out a few sheets of 
blank paper and a mail-order house cata- 
logue. Mostly the distances are paced off 
because the scientist involved can step a 
yard to a small fraction of an inch—he 
admits he can. 


HE sheets of blank paper can tell 

quite a tale as to one phase of a gun 
or a shell’s performance but it is quite 
time to retire to the discard the old super- 
stition as to the mail-order catalogue. The 
amateur brother is quite apt to judge the 
velocity of the load by the number of 
sheets penetrated—not even making allow- 
ance for the fact that some of the said 
sheets contain pictures of very hard cast- 
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The Machine Rest, which the amateur, worse luck, is without 


here talking about his ‘tests.’ Holy cats, 
can’t just one of ’em say he went out and 
tried his gun or his shell or whatever the 
damn thing was instead of trying to give 
me the idea that the whole ammunition 
board was sitting in with him on the deal? 

“By Heck, if you send in another article 
and it has anywhere in it one word about 
‘test? I'll wrap it up in two bricks and 
return it to you express C. O. D.” 

There is something in what Curtis says. 
The amateur shooter can have a lot of 
fun, and can find out a lot of things about 
his pet gun and its likings and _possibili- 
ties, by utilizing what crude equipment he 
can extemporize, but there is such a thing 
as taking himself and his “tests” entirely 
too seriously. He is equipped to make 
serious tests of rifle or shotgun or pistol 
or ammunition as about: as well as he is 
fitted out with his jack-knife to conduct a 
nice gastro-enterostomy or do a little 
trepanning job. 

When some chap out in the tall and 
uncut three miles southwest of Wapello 
Junction writes abusively to the painstak- 
ing and conscientious gentlemen of some 
ammunition factory that his “tests” show 
their ammunition to be rotten, certain 
guns to be rotten, and predicting an early 
disappearence of the entire shot shell line 
of that plant, it moves the factory or the 


iron stoves through which the shot have to 
penetrate. 

The same man would hardly be boob 
enough to judge of tke penetration of one 
30-30 rifle against another by using soft 
point bullets in one, and full jacket in the 
other. Yet this is what the amateur shot- 
gun man unconsciously does when he tries 
to get a line on comparative velocity of 
two different makes of shells by the good 
old catalogue test. 

Shot upset—flatten out that is—quite 
readily on paper, or wood or feathers or 
even flesh. The flattening depends a great 
deal on the alloy used in the shot metal. A 
chilled shot is merely one that is alloyed 
with some harder metal, usually antimony. 

Wherefore if one factory, to use an 
extreme illustration, uses 10% of antimony 
and another uses 5%, the 10% shot is 
going to show less flattening, and more 
penetration than. the 5%. Likewise shot, 
although marked the same in size, vary 
considerably in diameter in different 
makes, and so varying, vary in weight and 
remaining velocity. 

The shot which fails to penetrate as 
many sheets as the shot from another 
make of shell, may have higher velocity 
and more of a killing punch than the 
great penetration load. Slight flattening 
or upset adds to the killing power of a 
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shot. The vote of the “Solid South” has 
been for years for the soft or “drop” shot. 
The Winchester people believe in a softer 
shot than some of their rivals, for this 
upset reason. 

Wherefore if we find the Whoosis No. 4 
load with a dozen pellets clear over in the 
lady’s underwear section of the catalogue, 
and the Bunkum No. 4 load stopping at 
the men’s pants pages, it means nothing 
except just that fact. You cannot draw 
any conclusions from the fact because you 
don’t know the hardness of the shot in 
either, the precise diameter or the muzzle 
velocity, all of which enter into penetra- 
tion. 

Shot vary in hardness and size even in 
the same make, let alone different makes. 


HE amateur shell loader can have a 

lot of fun, work out a lot of inter- 
esting loads, and feed his gun the com- 
bination that is exactly suited to it, all by 
nothing more elaborate than the pattern 
paper and the measured distance. Just the 
same he is working in the dark, because 
he has nothing to tell him of the velocity 
and pressures he is obtaining. He can 
rib up a penetration rack and make fair 
comparison this way, sticking to the same 
sack of shot when he makes his com- 
parisons, but this even, is quite approxi- 
mate. 

Shotgun pressures range from three to 
five tons, with nothing at all to indicate 
which of the two is favoring you with its 
presence. When the pressures get really 
high, around the seven ton mark, then the 
primers begin to ridge around the firing 
pin impression and leak gas around them, 
or the paper may show a dark line where 
it joins the brass reinforce. These things 
spell danger, but not how much danger. 

Pattern is an unsafe way in which to 
judge the performance of a shell, because 
ordinarily the lower the velocity the better 
the pattern, particularly with small shot. 
You can reload a fired shell, with the 
naturally soft crimp you get, and make 
patterns that cause your eyes to “bulge” out 
on your fair countenance like those of the 
well known crab, but they don’t prove any- 
thing. You are probably getting only about 
700 ft. a second. 

Even the celebrated “canograph” of my 
old friend Ned Hedderly fails to persuade 
me of its scientific value. Ned used to 
stick up two or three empty five-gallon 
kerosene cans, the desert rat’s friend, and 
shoot his pet loads at them, claiming that 
he could tell by the time interval of gun 
report and can clang, the velocity given by 
the load. 


FAVORITE point of criticism by the 

amateur tester is as to the varying 
sizes of shot found in one shell. Shot 
often become corroded or oxidized 
through one of a dozen possible causes. 
Such occasional pellets in a load are in- 
variably selected by the critical brother as 
being larger than the bright ones whereas 
the cruel micrometer says that they are 
more likely to be smaller, if there is any 
difference at all. 

Factories test shot shell velocity with 
the costly and complicated machine known 
as the chronograph, test pressure with the 
carefully drilled barrel with housing piston 
and lead crusher, known as the pressure 
gun; test the hardness of the finish shot 
of each lot, test the pressure of each 
powder lot, test the pull-out necessary to 
open the crimp, test the amount of tall 
necessary to fire the primer and see that 
it does not go off with a lesser fall than 
that selected as safe, and all the while 
gauge the shell and its parts with more 
gauges than the amateur believes could be 
used. 














In Marsh, in Field and at 
the. Traps, 1924 Was a 


Year of Achievement for 


L. C. Smith Guns 








1924 was a year in which the sports- 
man literally bowed in acknowledg- 
ment to L. C. Smith achievements 
in shotgun manufacture. 


He found that the new L. C. Smith Long 
Range Gun, specially chambered for the new 
3" shell, would extend his range from 15 to 
25 yards and that it was the hardest hitting 
gun on which he had ever pulled trigger. 


At the traps, in 1924, L. C. Smith guns 
scored repeated wins all over the country. 
In the Grand American Handicap the 
name L. C. Smith was repeatedly associated 
with the winners in the important events. 


The answer is that the L. C. Smith gun of 
today, with forty years of experience in gun 
manufacture behind it, is mote than ever 
before, the gun the sportsman requires. It 
matters not what your gun requirements 
are, there is an L. C. Smith gun that will 
meet them. And remember—no matter 
what you may pay for a firearm you cannot 


buy a more efficient or more serviceable 
gun than the L. C. Smith. 


Write for Catalog 316 


The New 
L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


A distinct achievement in firearms manufacture. No more 
eftective gun has ever been fired over decoys or on pass. 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N.Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives, 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal, 
Export Office : 50 Church Street, New York City 
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“ My dear, I'm a plain man. 

judge men and things not by 
outward appearances, but by 
their intrinsic worth. I'm past 
the age when the gilt on the 
gingerbread blinds my better 
judgment. The tobacco in 
that tin is worthy of a gold 
canister—but the makers know 
I want to buy tobacco and 
not gold canisters.” 


To young healthy men who 
smoke a pipe the first tin of 
Craven will open up new joys. 
Its rich, smooth flavour 
unspoilt by artificial curing— 
is wonder ful. 


Ask Yor 


Craven 


In the Viale Wa Tin 


FURS 


Have your RAW FURS 

tanned and made into beauti- 
ful coats, scarfs, muffs, chok- 
ers, rugs, etc., at DIRECT- 
FROM FACTORY PRICES. Big 
savings. Latest styles. Highest grade 
fur tanning and workmanship guar- 
anteed. Write for FREE illustrated 
catalog NOW. 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


























25 N. Dearborn St., Dept. A-1, Chicago, Ill. 


“Brilliant Search Light” 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Burns Car- 
bide Gas, werful white 
light, Double Lens with 
Darkening Door, Shines 
wherever you look. Send 
jor free catalog. 

Brilliant Search Light Mig. Co. 
508So. DearbornSt. Dept. 21, Chinnge, ill. 
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Wherefore when the amateur gets out 
with his paper and his catalogue, he is not 
going to unearth much, if any scandal, 
that is not known to the factory. And, 
strange to say, the factory gentlemen are 
human beings as a rule much more 
anxious to make good with their products 
than the amateur critic is to make good in 
his own business because few products 
meet with the criticism attaching to guns 
and ammunition. 

Shells which develop high pressure, or 
won’t chamber in a gun, or misfire, or 
develop just enough strength to push the 
load out into the barrel, don’t need any 
amateur critic to discover, they speak for 
themselves. 

When it comes to rifles the amateur is in 
his glory—and as a rule is groping more 
in the dark than the shotgun brother. Of 
course many of our best cartridges have 
been worked out by amateurs, but they 
were amateurs who knew what they were 
doing, and referred constantly to the ma- 
chines necessary for the real tests. 

Some of my best friends have the 
powder “testing” delusion, and when a new 
powder turns up in ad or in a machine 
rest test, hastily pester me to get samples 
for them. Then they proceed to “test it.” 

After my study of factory methods and 
testing work, my tour of duty at the 
Ballistic Station where we made real 
powder tests, and three years as recorder 
of the Ammunition Board, I’m darned if 
I know how the amateur can test a 
powder. 

He can ladle some of it into a case and 
take it out to the range and put it in the 
rifle and point the gun and pull the trigger. 
Whereupon the gun goes bang and the 
bullet hits the target. That’s all the 
amateur finds out about it. No powder 
on the market is inaccurate enough to let 
the average amateur find it out. Pressures 
may vary five or six thousand pounds per 
shot, and he wouldn’t know it. 

Only a long series of targets at long 
range from machine test can determine 
the relative accuracy of different powders 
supposed to be suitable for the cartridge 
in question. 

Only thousands of shots, such as from 
a machine gun, can determine whether 
it is erosive. In our own erosion tests the 
firing was done from machine guns firing 
bursts of 250 rounds at 2,000 meters. When 
the gun commenced to scatter bullets for 
a half mile up and down the lagoon, 
which happened from 3,500 to 8,000 shots, 
then we knew the barrel was _ finished. 
Can any amateur do this with his equip- 
ment and his ammunition supply? 

His personal skill and his rifle equip- 
ment may be high enough to let him 
determine that a load gives good or poor 
accuracy, that is all he can tell about the 
matter, and nine amateurs out of ten lack 
both the skill and the equipment to let 
them settle the point. 

Even relative velocity cannot be de- 
termined by the amateur unless he has an 
extended range and a heavy barrel not 
affected by vibration. For example of the 
befooling influence of barrel whip, shoot 
the Remington Model 25 trombone 32-20 
at 50 yards with Rem. Hi-Speed and some 
other loading of low-velocity. The total 
exterior ballistic difference there could be 
at this range is less than three inches, but 
the gun will shoot ten inches higher with 
one load than another. 


NTELLIGENT amateurs, working with 

the arsenals or arms plants, can develop 
valuable improvements in ammunition or 
rifles. For instance the dislike of Major 
General Ainsworth for any existing type 
of bullet point for the Springfield set him 
to boring holes in the points of metal 


patch bullets and sending them to Frank- 
ford for test as to accuracy and expan- 
sion. The work of the General in 1919 
and 1920, resulted in having much to do 
with the Western Open Point game bullet 
and the later Remington development of 
the same form. 

Showing how little the amateur knows 
of what he is shooting and how even an 
arsenal and ammunition board may be 
misled, the National Match stuff of 1921 
was loaded with a bullet plated with tin— 
not to be confused with the inconse- 
quential tin washing used on commercial 
bullets—to prevent metal fouling. 

After getting thoroughly into production 
and after the Board’s preliminary OK, 
the Arsenal found that the bullet soldered 
itself to the brass case neck and in many 
cases would hold a weight of 600 Ibs. 
before pulling out of the case. This is 
about ten times the normal pull-out test. 
In normal chamber, free of grease, the 
neck would expand laterally when the 
cartridge was fired and release the bullet 
but in tight chambers such as Neidner’s 
or with grease filling up the room around 
the neck, the pressures increased fright- 
fully and wrecked some rifles. Not long 
ago a Delaware shooter put one of these 
bullets, firmly soldered to the neck of the 
case, right through the bore of a Model 
1917 rifle. I have the case before me, 
minus the neck, and it is a somewhat dis- 
quieting affair. 

More than this the tin developed a fine 
affinity for barrel steel, under heat and 
pressure, and left the bore looking much 
the worse fcr wear after much shooting. 

Yet some twelve hundred amateurs shot 
this stuff to the tune of two million rounds 
at Perry in 1921, and most of them don’t 
know yet how erratic it was in the re- 
spects I mention. 

The amateur said the stuff was fine, 
particularly after Dad Farr broke a 
world’s record at 1,000 yards in the Wim- 
bledon Cup with the tin-can stuff. The 
pull-out test, the pressure gun, and mi- 
croscopical examination of the barrels 
said it was not all right. Tin-plating was 
hastily dropped. 

If the amateur could spend much time 
straying around and watching factory 
methods and testing apparatus, and could 
then have spent the months with us in 
Florida watching the working out of 
scientific exterior ballistic tests and seeing 
how easy it is to be fooled even with 
fine scientific apparatus, he would softly 
drop into the waste-basket that letter he 
wrote panning some unfortunate factory 
or other after some of his, “tests” and 
would blush a brilliant brick-red to the 
tips of his ears which would feel larger 
than usual for some reason. 

I know, because I used to write letters 
like that. I may yet, but I at least know 
better. 

The trouble with the amateur “tester” 
outside of not realizing how little he 
knows and how deficient his equipment, 
is to indulge in heavy generalization on 
occasional incidents, which may be excep- 
tions, like the fellow who knows a load 
won’t kill because he has an off-day per- 
sonally. 

He bases his conclusions on incomplete 
data, which is a human failing, but one 
marked with the amateur who takes him- 
self too seriously. Make up your mind 
the editor won't, he knows it’s bunk! 





SINGLE-BARREL VERSUS 
DOUBLE-BARREL RIFLES 


By A. P. Davis 
A* old shikari may perhaps be allowed 
to give his opinion on sporting fire- 
arms. After many years’ experience, us- 
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ing single shot, repeater, magazine, and 
double-barrel I have no_ hesitation in 
stating that the last named is the best 





and most reliable for all-round hunting, 
and, if of best British make, as accurate 
as a single-barrel rifle to 250 yards, pos- 
sibly to 300 yards. 

In the early eighties, as a lad, I en- 
joyed some sport in Australia, hunting 
kangaroos, wallabies, bush turkeys, and 
emu, armed with a single shot .430-bore 
“Tranter” rifle, an accurate weapon, but 
having a very high trajectory, owing to 
its small charge of powder, 27 grains, and 
260-grain bullet. It was nicely sighted, 
and a friend, an American lad, wanted 
me to swap it for his repeater which had 
clumsy sights and was difficult to adjust 
quickly. When my ship left for London 
my American friend bought my rifle and 
sold his repeater. Two years later, in 
1885, I went to India, and took with me a 
best quality .50-95-300, five-shot Win- 
chester, which I bought from Messrs. 
Kerr, London agents for the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. This rifle was well- 
finished, but I had to have the stock 
lengthened to 14'%4 inches, and British 
pattern sights fitted, which brought up the 
price to that of a well-made British ex- 
press single shot. 

A young sportsman is naturally taken 
with a repeater, or magazine, especially 
for dangerous game, and the idea of hav- 
ing five shots ready seems great. 

The-day after I arrived at Dehra Dun, 
a lovely place at the foot of the Hima- 
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layas, I was invited to shoot with the | Baz 
local rajah, a good sportsman and splen- | K&S 
did shot—and for a week or so I enjoyed | EX 

shikar from elephant-back, killing several Ses 


deer and a: few pigs. The rajah had a 
beautiful battery, made by John Rigby, 
of Dublin and London. Among his arms 
were a .500 Express, and a .400 Express, 
both double-barrel. He kindly lent me 
the .400 one day, and I immediately fell 
in love with it. Having been used to a 
double-barrel shotgun from earliest boy- 
hood | found in the double rifle a familiar 
weapon to aim with; a handsome, nicely- 
balanced weapon, a pleasure to use. For 
a shot at a running animal I found I 
could sight the object much quicker be- 
tween the barrels of the double than along 
the narrow incline of the single. Also, 
there was a feeling of invincibility about 
the double, having two shots ready to O. 
fire. With the repeater, if I missed a x = 
deer first shot, there was a “clink-clank” =, 
noise actuating the magazine, which was < 
sufficient to scare the animal away before | M@= 
a second shot could be obtained. When a | = 
wounded animal turns nasty (can one Oo 
~w _— 


blame it?) and charges, it comes at one 
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from a short distance, and there would ¢ 
be time to put in two shots from a double, SO 
but not from a repeater with pump, trom- ¢ 


bone, bolt, or any other action. Not only | == 
that, a magazine will occasionally jamb, 
or fail to act in some way. KE 
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A MINIATURE SPRINGFIELD | 3¢& 
By Byron E. Cottrell 


VF 

ITHOUT doubt the highest de- | S¢ 

veloped rifle cartridge in this coun- o— 
try is the .30-’06. None give any greater OO 
accuracy. None give much more all | & 
around satisfaction when used on big | = 
game—elk, moose, big bear, etc. The 
Springfield also has a wonderful and 
well earned reputation, both as a target 
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and a hunting rifle. I have heard many =F 
wish for a smaller, lighter, arm handling | & 
a proportionately smaller cartridge. = 5 


I doubt if many know that we have 
just such a cartridge and rifle in the 250- 
3000 Savage Model 1920 rifle. The 250- 
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UST as the great Twentieth 
Century has built up a reputa- 

tion for fidelity to schedule, so have 
Smith & Wesson revolvers earned 
an international prestige for un- 
failing protection of the home and 
fireside. The confidence that men 
have in the dependable accuracy 
of Smith and Wesson arms, justi- 


fies their title of SUPERIOR. 


SMITH & WESSON 


«Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department I. 





NoarmsaregenuineSmithand Wesson Armsunless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFLELD, MASS. 
Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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Cleaning is a real joy 
when you have the right tools 


HE VL&D Cleaning Outfit for gun 

and rifle shooters is not only a per- 

fect set of cleaning tools with complete accessor- 

ies, but every sportsman will appreciate the ad- 

vantage of having his cleaning outfit always com- 
plete in this attractive Japanned metal box. 

This outfit has been carefully selected by our 

own gun and rifle experts. Prices: Rifle set 














$3.75; Shot Gun set $4.00. Combination Gun 
and Rifle outfit $6.75. The VL&D Guarantee 
goes with each set. Sold direct. 
} Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
/ HUNTING FHSCHAUFFLER . President» 
FISHING 349 MADISON AVENUE D 
CAMPING New Yorn City ept.B 

















“Five minutes walk from 


Grand Central Station’ 


OY HAND-MADE RIFLES 


built to your measurements or in stock. Super-accurate .22 caliber for the 
small bore enthusiast; 250-3000 for woodchuck or deer; 7 MM, 30°06 Springfield, 
35 or 400 Whelen for moose, bear and other American big game; 350 or 400 Magnum for African 
or India dangerous game. SPRINGFIELD CARBINE SPORTER. 30°06 caliber, with 20 inch 
barrel, 34 or full length Mannlicher type stock, weighing but 7 pounds. Answers the demand for a 
light weight all around rifle. Balances and feels like a 6 pound double gun—ideal for brush work, 
in the canoe or a saddle scabbard gun for the mountains. [Illustrated circulars on rifles and special 
lightweight Hunter’s Equipment, Eiderdown robes, packsacks, etc., on application. 


GRIFFIN AND HOWE, Inc., Makers of High Grade Rifles 
234 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK . 


HOUNDS TOOTH 
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Tra de rae 


For Cleaning Guns.Rifles and Pist ols 


MADE BY 


THE GOYER CO. 
Willimantic, Conn.USA. 
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Wear Hand-Made Boots 
Built Strictly to Your Measure 


Tough, strong, waterproof— 
Solid comfort. All styles—all weights. 
For Sportsmen, Hikers, Engineers etc. 

Send for Catalog 
OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 
714 West Lake St., Minneapolis. Minn, 


Sportsmen Exchange 


We buy, sell and exchange guns, rifles, revolvers, 
high grade rods and reels, field glasses, cameras, 
watches. Highest prices paid for old gold, silver, 
platinum and diamonds, Expert watch repairing 
Send the article with a letter, and we will make 
you our best offer by return mail, 


E. WANGER 
$15-F Ludlow St. Philadelphia, Pa 


CALIBRE 30 








"OU. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 
All carbines have the new model 1898 stocks. he barrels, t 1 5 


actions and parts are either new or have been refinished by 
Krag Sporting Rifles ........... 


the Government, and equal to NEW.....s+seeeeeeerececesees 
Springfield Cal. 45 Carbines........ 


Krag Rifles 
Springfield Cal. 45 Shot Guns...... 


UTILITY BAGS FOR BAIT, LUNCHES, ETC., 40c., Parcel Post ‘4. 50 - F 

vew— 40 waist. arce. 

OLIVE W | B h ee nn’ lait week, Made fer the 1: Post 
DRAB WV OO! DIFECCCHeS rome curds ee ee ecco ee IS Detee 


W. STOKES KIRK. arms, CLOTHING and things 


1627 D NORTH 10th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. out of the ordinary 





3000 case has exactly the same powder 
space as the .30-’06, in proportion to its 
caliber. The bullets for the 250-3000 are 
of the same proportionate weight as the 
most popular .30-’06 bullets. And it is 
so with the rifle. The best Springfield 
Sporter—that is the best from the stand- 
point of accuracy—will weigh around 
eight and a half pounds. A .25 caliber 
rifle exactly in proportion would weigh 
5.9 pounds—this is almost exactly what 
the Savage M. 1920 does weigh. The 
barrel is two inches longer (propor- 
tionately) than the Springfield barrel, and 
this is, of course, an advantage. 

It is commonly supposed that the 250- 
3000 Savage has a feather-weight barrel, 
but such is not the case. The .250 barrel 
is almost exactly the same proportionate 
weight and dimensions as the .30 Spring- 
field barrel, and is capable of doing just 
about as accurate shooting. It does have 
the same outside dimensions as the regu- 
lar Savage feather-weight barrel, but in 
reality it is of standard weight for its 
caliber. We have always known the little 
250-3000 to be a mighty accurate rifle, but 
how many thought it was a miniature 
Springfield ? 

Some of you may be interested to 
know how I worked out these compari- 
sons so here are a few of the figures: 
First we will take the case. Of course 
the .30-’06 is .30 cal. and the 250-3000 is 
.25 cal, We cannot compare them as 30 
is to 25, but must use the square of these 
figures, or 900 is to 625. Now the .30-’06 
case will hold just 72 grains of black 
powder, so we have the proportion 


900 :625 : :72:X 
this figures out 
900 :625 : :72 :50 


therefore a .25 cal. case in proportion to 
.30-’06 case should have a capacity of 50 
grains of black powder, and this is 
exactly what the 250-3000 case will hold. 

Now as to bullets. We will take the 
150 gr. .30 cal. We will consider the bul- 
let as a unit of length. Then of course 
this bullet is one unit long. How long 
will a aeaek oy 25 cal. bullet be? 

:2 eo] 


30 :25 : :1 :.833 
Our .25 cal. bullet will be .833 units long. 
Now one bullet is to the other bullet as 
the square of their diameters times 


length. 
30° 1—900 
25? .833—=520.625 
900 :520.625 : :150 :86.77 


Our .25 cal. bullet should weigh 86.77 
grains. Pretty close to the standard 87 
grain 250-3000 bullet, eh? 

The powder charges will work out 
pretty nearly as close. The proportion 
used to get these is: The .30-’06 charge 
is to the 250-3000 charge as 900 is to 625. 
For example: 52 grains DuPont I. M. R. 
Powder No. 16 with the 150 grain bullet 
in the .30-’06 shell gives a velocity of 
3000 f.s. Then 

900 :625 : :52 :36.1 
Thus we figure the charge for the 250- 
3000 to be 36.1 grains of powder for the 
87 grain bullet. This should give 3000 
f.s. vel. DuPont figures show that a 
charge of 35.7 grains No. 16 powder 
gives a velocity to the 87 gr. bullet of 
3000 f.s. You see our figured charge was 
correct to within .4 grain. In the .30-’06 
the above load gives over 52,000 pounds 
pressure. In the 250-3000 the pressure is 
only about 44,000 Ibs. Again take the 
load of 50.5 gr. Hivel and the 150 gr. 
bullet in the .30-’06, this gives a velocity 
of 3019 f.s. The proportionate charge 
for the 250-3000 with 87 gr. bullet is 35 
gr. Chronograph records show that 35.7 
gr. Hivel with 87 gr. bullet gives 
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3085 f.s. vel. Now just one more com- 
parison, i8 gr. DuPont No. 18, 150 gr 
bullet, .30-’06, gives a vel. of 1508 f.s 
The proportionate 250-3000 charge would 
be 12.5 gr. No. 80 and 87 gr. bullet. 
Records show that 12 gr. No. 80 and 87 
gr. bullet in 250-3000 gives a velocity of 
1500 f.s. So you see that even the pow- 
der charges work out pretty close. 

The 250-3000 will generally handle a 
little heavier charge (proportionately) 
than the .30-’06, and will also give more 
velocity. Here are some .25 and .30 
caliber bullets that are of proportionate 
weight: 110 gr. .30 cal. and 63 gr. .25 cal.; 


150 gr .30 cal. and 87 gr. .25 cal.; 172 gr. 
.30 cal. and 100 gr. .25 cal.; 180 gr. .30 
cal. and 104 gr. .25 cal.; 200 gr. .30 cal. 


and 115.6 gr. 25 cal.; 220 gr. .30 cal. and 
127 gr. .25 cal. 

A fact worth mentioning is that the 87 
gr. bullet can be driven faster from the 
250-3000 than the 150 gr. bullet can from 
the .30-’06, and the 100 gr. in the 250-3000 
faster than the 172 gr. in the .30-’06. 
This is likely due to the fact that the 
powder is coarser, when used in the 250- 
3000, in proportion to what it is in the .30- 
06, thus making it burn more progres- 
sively, also to the barrel being propor- 
tionately longer, and also to some extent 
to the slower twist. In almost every case 
the pressures are higher in the .30-’06. 

And now as to the killing power of the 
250-3000 in comparison to the .30-’06. 
Individual animals vary greatly in vital- 
ity, ‘and of course this cannot be taken 
into consideration. We will have to as- 
sume that just half the energy that will 
kill a thousand pound bear will kill one 
of five hundred pounds, and I think on an 
average of’one hundred bears this would 
be found true, providing that the energy 
was always obtained from bullets of the 
same construction and driven at the same 
velocity. 

What the .30-06 with 172 grain bullet 
at 2700 f.s. will do to a 1000 Ib. bear, the 
250-3000 with 100 gr. at 2700 f.s. can be 
depended on to do to a 577 Ib. bear. If 
the 172 gr. bullet hits the big bear say in 
the shoulder and penetrates 20 inches 
through heart and lungs, then the 100 gr. 
bullet hitting the smaller bear in the same 
place would penetrate 11.5 inches through 
heart and lungs, and should have exactly 
the same effect on the small bear that the 
172 gr. bullet did on the larger one. 
(When I come to think of it I would 
hardly call a 577 Ib. bear a “small” bear— 
not in this country anyway. I should 
have said smaller bear.) 

If a 150 gr. .30 cal. bullet at 3000 fs. 
vel. would be satisfactory for shooting 

a 700 Ib. bull elk from any direction, or 
waine of view, then an 87 gr. .25 cal. 
bullet at 3000 f.s. vel. will be equally 
satisfactory on any similar animal weigh- 
ing up to 400 Ibs. The 250-3000 has a 
little more than half the killing power of 
the .30-06 when used with proportionate 
loads. 

The 250-3000 can be made to do accu- 
rate work with a 117 gr. bullet at from 
2500 f.s. to 2600 f.s. velocity. The trou- 
ble is the best type of bullet is not yet 
made in this weight for this caliber. 
When we have such a bullet made with a 
heavy jacket, and pointed, with very little 
lead exposed at the point, we will then 
have an excellent big game bullet for the 
250-3000, and one that will about equal 
(proportionately) the killing power and 
reliability of the .30-06 with 220 gr. 
bullet. 

And in all probability we will have such 
an improved bullet in the near future, 
in line with the general improvement in 
proportion now being made. 
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proved ballistic performance from their cartridges— 
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recent developments and improvements in ammunition. We 
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study to develop a precision in manufacture that produces barrels 
of a finer quality and greater accuracy than hitherto produced 
anywhere in the world. The arms thus produced are much more 
reliable and durable in service than any other. They remove all 
handicaps to successful performance in the field or on the 
range. Write us about building a rifle for your favorite cartridge. 
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THE ONE GUN MAN 
By Simon Hunter 


IME passes. Generations come and 
go, but the loves, hates, passions, de- 
sires and motives of men are much the 
same today as they were a thousand years 
before the Great Teacher walked upon the 
waters of Galilee. Old Confucius was 
right when he said, “The secret of life is 
in the possessive pronouns.” It was true 
then; it is true now. There is no pride 
quite so great as the pride of possession. 
To the gun lover, gun crank, the ardent 
admirer of firearms, theré comes a de- 
sire to own not only one gun but many 
guns. To be able to look upon a number 
of firearms, to look at their polished bar- 
rels, operate their well-lubricated actions, 
admire their well-finished stocks and toy 
with the many types of carefully adjusted 
sights—to do all this and then be able to 
say, “They are mine; every one of them,” 
brings to the gun lover a feeling akin to 
that of the rich farmer who when asked 
how many acres he owned replied, with a 
wave of his hand, “All the land in all di- 
rections as far as you can sce.” 

Now the big thing in shooting-and the 
big thing in farming is not how many 
guns you own or how many acres you 
possess, but how straight you can shoot 
and how well you can farm. In other 
words, how much skill you can acquire 
with the gun and how productive you can 
make each acre of ground. The man who 
owns a number of firearms of various 
makes, styles, calibers and gauges, and 
shoots every gun a little, is not likely to 
become expert with any one of them; and 
the man who farms a thousand acres can- 
not show as high net returns per acre as 
the twenty-five or fifty acre farmer. 

In targets competition, in hunting and, 
in fact, every kind of shooting, it is the 
“one-gun-man”—the fellow who though 
he may own fifty different firearms uses 
the same gun and ammunition all the time. 
Go to Sea Girt or Camp Perry and you 
will not find a single expert shooting first 
a B. S. A., then a Model 52 Winchester, 
next a Model 1922 Springfield, and so on. 
No indeed. Though scores may vary and 
be up and down, through it all whether he 
wins or loses the expert sticks to just one 
gun and that make of ammunition that 
gives best results in that particular rifle. 

Take the wing shot who brings home 
the game. You know at least one. Does 
he hunt one day with a 20-gauge pump, an- 
other with a 16-gauge double, then with 
an automatic and on the wind-up use a 
12-gauge slide action repeater? Not on 
your life. His gun may be bright as a 
dollar inside and outside, or it may carry 
the marks of years’ of hard service: but 
whatever the make and gauge you will find 
that he is using just one gun and only 
one load for a given game bird or animal. 

And now let us turn to the big game 
hunter. The man you have in mind is 
an expert, successful, and noted for his 
ability to make clean kills and difficult 
shots under unfavorable conditions. Does 
he use a .30-30 one day, a .303 the next, 
then a .405, later a Springfield sporter and 
lastly take a .250-3000 rifle? Not at all. 
While the cartridges mentioned are stand- 
ard for big game, the wise hunter selects 
the gun and ammunition that suits him 
best, or, happening to have a gun of cer- 
tain make and caliber perhaps is not able 
to buy another and makes the best of it, 
forgetting, so far as he is concerned, that 
there is any other gun but the one he is 
using. And then being lost to every other 
gun but his own, and the make of ammu- 
nition that enables him to get the best re- 
sults, he finally comes to understand that 
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rifle better than any other gun in the 
world. Its whims and peculiarities are as 
plain to him as a child’s wants are to its 
mother; he throws it to his shoulder and 
fires, he hardly catches the sights yet the 
bullet goes crashing to the vital spot of 
the fleeting animal; by careful and long- 
continued use this one gun becomes a part 
of his very self 

Many shooters of today are inclined to 
disbelieve the stories told of the Old Tim- 
ers whose prowess with flintlock and cap- 
lock muzzle loaders made possible our 
present high state (??) of civilization. It 
is no doubt true, to a certain extent, that 
some of their feats of marksmanship have 
been exaggerated, yet in the main we be- 
lieve that the stories of their shooting are 
correct. They were typical “one-gun” 
men. They knew nothing of ballistics, 
but what was far better they had a lot 
of practical knowledge that they used con- 
tinually. 

When shooting at a distance they knew 
how coarse a sight to take or how much 
to “hold over” to allow for bullet drop; 
how much to “lead” a running redskin; 
where to aim if the gun had the habit of 
grouping at a certain place. Most of their 
shooting was done at close range, as is 
the case today. This modern shooting- 
the-white-out-of-a-deer’s-eye at 300 yards 
is all bunk. It can’t be “did.” Most of 
the extremely long shots we read about 
were not half so long as the estimated dis- 
tance. 

Verily those one gun men of ye olden 
times were wonderful shooters, not because 
they had such fine guns (although the old 
rifles were remarkably accurate), but be- 
cause they. shot so much with the same 
gun, the same powder and the same bullet 
—the same load. 

We have an abundance of good guns 
and ammunition for every kind of game 
and target shooting. But if you would 
be known among your associates as an un- 
usually good shot, and wish to have the 
consciousness of that fact yourself; then 
select a standard gun, with the proper 
sight equipment for the task at hand, and 
subordinating everything to that one gun 
and one cartridge, in due time you will 
have reached the goal coveted by every 
hunter—you will have become an expert 
shot. 


TRAP SHOOTING DEPARTMENT 


RHYTHM 
By Tracy Hammond Lewis 


ID it ever occur to you that you 

might be able to get some idea of a 
man’s potentialities as a shooter by ob- 
serving how well he could keep time to 
the music while dancing? Or that you 
could obtain a pretty fair inkling as to 
whether he would make a good trapshooter 
by watching the manner in which he 
played golf, tennis, baseball, handball or 
the other sports? 

Well, it’s so. At least I believe it’s so, 
which, of course, isn’t necessarily the same 
thing. But nevertheless, there it is almost 
undeniable that the athletes in these vari- 
ous sports have one thing in common 
without which they would never have been 
able to reach the top. It is a very unde- 
finable thing called a sense of rhythm, 
and which often goes under another name. 
It is a large part of what we sometimes 
call “form.” “Poetry of motion” is an- 
other term by which it is often disguised. 
That very important thing in trapshooting 
called “time” is but another of its mani- 
festations, 
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It comes from the Greek word meaning 
“measured motion” which gives possibly 
as good an idea of what it is as any 
other definition. But in the case of sports 
the measuring is done by instinct rather 
than by calculation. And unless a person 
possesses this ability to measure his mo- 
tion instinctively he will have a very diffi- 
cult time indeed in ever leaving the ranks 
of the mediocre athlete. 

That doesn’t necessarily mean that the 
person who is born without it need give 
up all hope of ever acquiring it. Like 
most other things in the world I believe it 
can be obtained if the desire of the in- 
dividual is strong enough, and if he pos- 
sesses the requisite patience. 

Not all of the athletes whose work is 
marked by the grace which comes of 
rhythm were born with it. Some of them 
were ugly ducklings that spent a good 
many awkward weeks or months of prac- 
tice before they were able to overcome 
their difficulty. Although where the in- 
stinct is lacking at the outset it goes with- 
out saying that only the most persistent 
sort of practice will result in its acqui- 
sition. 

But if the shooter or whatever he may 
be, knows what he is striving for, a great 
deal of his problem is solved. Stiffness, 
irregularity in time, sudden unnecessary 
movements of any kind are all enemies of 
rhythm and consequently of good scores. 
If a man will relax, swing his gun 
smoothly and evenly and endeavor to 
break his bird about the same distance 
from the trap each time he will soon 
find that rhythm is becoming more natural 
to him and that the number of “dead” 
birds is increasing. I even believe it is 
more important for a trapshooter to pull 
the triggertof+his gun in the usual interval 
of time after he has started to follow 
the flight of the target than it is to be 
sure he is “on” it. In the first case his 
“time” is preserved even though the bird 
in question may be lost. In the second 
case he may kill the bird but his rhythm 
is destroyed, he becomes uncertain as to 
just where he should kill his target and 
the result is quite likely to be that he 
will miss many subsequent clay. pigeons 
that he would otherwise have broken. 

Rhythm hardly sounds like the predomi- 
nating characteristic of an athlete, but it 
is more important than weight, muscle or 
a sharp pair of eyes. 


PATTERN 
Snootine Epitor: 

I have a 12 gauge .97 model Winchester, 28 
inch barrel, full choke. This was a quite expen- 
sive made ‘to order gun. On a 30 inch pattern 
at 40 yards with No. 6 shot Remington ammuni- 
tion it only gives me a 55 per cent pattern and 
a thin center pattern. Can you account for this 
thin center pattern? Do you think it would 
shoot better with smaller size shot? Would you 
recommend No. 7 shot for duck shooting? 

Which one of the Savage calibres would you 
recommend for a western S. Dak. deer hunt? 

Would the 30-30 be large — 

L. Koontz. 

Ans.—It is impossible for me z say why your 
Winchester pump supposed to be full choke, can 
only make a 55 per cent pattern. It may be 
that you are using short shells of 254 inches in 
length in a 234 inch chamber or it may be that 
though the gun is stamped “full choke’’ that 
some previous owner had it bored out to modified 
choke. This often happens. 

You better try the gun with other shells and 
see what result you get. I am inclined to think, 
however, that the gun is not really full choke. 
You can readily tell by taking a new dime and 
trying to put it down the muzzle. If it sticks, 
the gun is choke. 

You may find it will shoot better with smaller 
shot. I would not recommend the gun for duck 
shooting. It is too small for that purpose. The 
.30-30 is a very good gun for deer shooting. It 
is quite heavy enough. 

SuootinG Ep1rtor. 


TARGET REVOLVERS 
Capt. Paut A. Curtis 
For target shooting wee model Colt revolver 


do you consider best? Is there sufficient difference 
in finish or performance between the New Service 
and New Service Target to justify the difference 
in price? Is there any appreciable difference 
in strength and accuracy between New Service 
and Single Action? I am used to the “feel” 
of the S. A., but really do not know enough 
about the two to weigh the differences. Is there 
any choice between Colt and Smith & Wesson? 

For target shooting and without regard for 

“man stopping” qualities, which of the larger 
calibres and cartridges is preferable? Assuming 
that one does not attempt any heavy charges, is 
using hand loaded pistol cartridges safe? Rela- 
tive to smokeless, what results might one expect 
with black powder? 

Would fitting a Maxim Silencer to a Colt .22 
anes change the balance enough to be notice- 
able? 

I always felt that this arm was a trifle light. 
With full appreciation of your feeling for foreign 
arms, especially pistols, has the Reising .22 auto- 
matic anything on the Colt? have never shot 
one but understand that it is a good bit ——. 

Ox. 

Ans.—The model Colt revolver you select 
for target shooting is largely governed by the 
cartridge which you intend to adopt. Personally, 
I would prefer an Officer’s model target revolver 
for the .38 Smith Jesson or Colt Special 
cartridge but of course, if you prefer to use one 
of the larger cartridges such as the .44 Smith 
& Wesson Special, you would require the larger 
frame New Service gun. 

In any case, I would certainly recommend the 
target model for target shooting. Its difference 
in price is unquestionably justified by the fine 
finish and the resulting smooth action of the 
target gun and of course, the sights are much 
better suited for accurate work also. So far as 
strength is concerned, there is little difference 
between the New Service and the Single Action 
but strictly speaking, the Single Action is not a 
good target gun. It is a splendid gun for quick 
shooting and rough usage but it is seldom used 
for target shooting. 

The difference between the Colt and Smith & 
Wesson of smaller calibre is largely one of per- 
sonal preference. They are both splendid arms. 

here are three revolver cartridges absolutely 
in a class by themselves,—the .22 long rifles, .38 
Special and the .44 Special. None of the other 
cartridges can approach them and consequently, 
they are universally popular ones for target 
shooting. 

The hand loading pistol cartridge is perfectly 
safe particularly for target shooting as you would 
then use reduced loads for the best results. Black 
powder will give just as accurate results as 
Smokeless. 

Fitting a Maxim Silencer to a Colt .22 auto- 
matic would of course, change the balance but in 
reality it would improve it. It would make the 
gun muzzle heavy and this promotes steadiness. 
I quite agree with you that the gun is really 
muzzle light for fine target shooting. It is for 
this reason that I prefer a Reising as it is a 
much more muzzle heavy gun. Otherwise, it has 
nothing on the Colt. 

: Suootine Eprtor. 


NONE BETTER 
Dear Capt. Curtis: 

I am about to buy a Winchester .30 Government 
°06 for use this fall and would appreciate your 
telling me the vital things to look for and just 
how to examine it when making my purchase. 
Is the sight on the rifle good enough for hunting 


deer? 
A. H. Finn, 
Ans.—From your inquiry I am quite sure that 
you are not aware of the extremely high standing 
of the Winchester arms. There is absolutely no 
need for you or anybody else to look for defects 
in vital parts on these rifles. I have never known 
a Winchester rifle to leave the factory in de- 
fective condition. The Winchester rifle is the 
one firearm made outside of England that can be 
brought into England and sold without having to 
pass through the Birmingham Proof House. In 
other words, the Winchester trade-mark is recog- 
nized by the British Gun Trade as the highest 
standard in the world. The 30-06 is splendid 
for any American game. 
SuHootine Eprrtor. 


Eprtor oF Fietp AND STREAM: 

The Winchester people in Springfield advised 
me to write to you. 

I have an avtomatic pistol of German make. 
In fact it was taken from an officer of the German 
Navy during the war. have been unable to 
find any shells for it. 

It is around a thirty-two caliber, the maker’s 
name is Steyr and the number 4993. There is 
nothing to denote the caliber either by millimeters 
or in the American way. 

If you could give me the name of any importing 
firm handling this gun or any other information 
regarding it, I would be much obliged. 

EORGE F. Morrissey. 

Ans.—I appreciate the Winchester Company 
referring you to me for advice. It is rather 
difficult for me to tell just what calibre your 
Steyr pistol is. The firm is well-known. The 
pistol was made by the Steyr Works in Austria 
and was used by the German Officers during the 
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The OVR-UNDA 
Shotgun 












The 
21st Cen- 
tury Shot- 
gun. Hasa 
balance and 
feelin the 
hands that 
no other 
gun can ap- 
roach. Built 
y Christoph 
Funk in Suhl- 
master gun 
makers for 90 years. 
Moderately priced. 


Send for catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 
38F South Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole American Agents 

















OVER and UNDER 
SHOTGUN 


The Gun of the Future 





Field and trap guns, 12 and 20 gauge 
in stock. Others built to order. 
World record in doubling, 1922, won with 
Schuler’s over and under gun. 
MADE BY 
AUGUST SCHULER, SUHL 


Sole Importer 


FREDERICK W. HOLLENDER 


245 Canal Street, New York 
































Will revolutionize wing shooting—deadly addition to 
modern shotgun. Makes good shots of poor ones. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials. Will increase your enjoyment 
afield. Quail, Snap shooting, grouse and woodcock < 
ducks, yo a | shows how to lead correctly. No 
More Guess Work. Made of blued steel. Clamps rigidly 
on breech of gun barrel. All gauges. Double guns only. 
Postpaid $2.50 including Booklet Wing Shooting Made 
Easy. Circular and testimonials on request. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT, P. 0. Box 185, Times Square, New York City 








ns, Revolvers, Pistols, 
pee All Brand New—Fully Guaranteed. 
SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. 5 1418 Vine ‘CINCINNATI 


Forest Rangers 


And other government help needed. 
Permanent positions. Pleasant, healthful 
work. High salaries. Write for free par- 
ticulars and list of government positions. 
Mokane, Dept. 163, Denver, Colo. 








war in 9 m/m calibre which is about .35. It is 
loaded with a clip and has an external hammer 
with a barrel about six inches long. It is known 
as the Mannlicher Pistol model 1916 and was the 
standard officers’ arm of the Austrian Army, as 
well as being used by many German Officers by 
preference. 

Has it a proof mark “W.M.” with double 
eagles and date “16” with the name Steyr on the 
side? The letter “K” appears stamped on all 
parts and possibly the No. 17 upon the slide and 
also on the frame. It shoots a special long car- 
tridge and a pointed bullet. I feel pretty confident 
that P. Von Frantzius, 608 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill., has the ammunition as he lists it 
in his catalog for $1.00 for a box of sixteen. 

If this appears to be the weapon you have 
in mind, I would be very glad indeed to give you 
further information regarding these ballistics. 
There is also a model 1901 Steyr shooting the 7.63 
m/m Mauser cartridge. This is about .30 calibre. 
This ammunition is made in America by all of 
our leading manufacturers. There is also a Steyr 
pocket automatic which is hammerless which is 
made in .32 calibre and shoots the .32 calibre Colt 
Automatic Pistol cartridge. This is known as the 
model 1919. I hope this information will be of 
some service to you. 

SuHootine Epitor. 


“SHARPS’ ”’ 
SHootine Ep1Tor: 


I bought a gun recently. It is an old-timer with 
the names “C. Sharps” and “‘R. S. Lawrence” on 
the side of frame. The hammer is located on the 
side. It has a 22 in. barrel of about 50 cal., as 
the bore is exactly one-half inch in diameter. Of 
course, I know what has been said against these 
old-timers, but I believe when one of these guns 
connected up with a bear or game of similar 
size, the bear stayed “down for the count” and 
then some. As the gun, including barrel, is in 
excellent condition, I would like to see what I 
could do with it. Here goes for the questions: 

1. Will the 50-110 Winchester cartridge, as 
advertised by Von Lengerke le Antoine, fit this 
rifle? If not, do you know where I could get 
complete reloading tools, including empty cases, 
bullet mould, etc? What do you think of this 
gun for medium sized game up to 100 yards? 
What are the ballistics of this cartridge? Of 
course, it’s a clumsy rifle, and single shot, but 
with all her faults, I love her still. 

A. R. Koen. 

Ans.—Apparently this rifle was either made 
under Sharps’ contract by wrence or dis- 
tributed by someone named Lawrence though I 
do not know the name as connected with Sharps. 
From your description of the gun it is a typical 
Sharps Buffalo rifle of .50 calibre shooting the 
.50 Sharps cartridge, and they are really mar- 
velous guns. No better killers were ever pro- 
duced. 

I do not think the rifle will take the .50-110 
Winchester cartridge. I refer to the .50 sporting 
paper patched bullet as formeriy made by the 
Winchester Company. They may still have some 
in stock if you write to them at New Haven, 
Conn. Are you sure it is not a .45 calibre? Lots 
of the Sharps guns were, of which there are in- 
numerable different shapes and sizes. 

I would suggest your sending the gun to a 
good gunsmith who would remove the barrel, cut 
it down a little bit and rechamber it for the 
.50-110 cartridge. Then you would have an ex- 
cellent gun for North American game and shots 
up to 150 yards. The job would not cost you 
very much, 

Sxootine Eprtor. 


THE 8. & W. SCHOFIELD 
Carr. Paut A. Curtis, Jr.: 


A man gave me an old revolver he had. It is 
six shot, single action, and breaks down to load. 
The extractor shoves the shells out an opening and 
then snaps back into place when barrel is pushed 
a little further. Hammer has to be at full cock 
before it can be opened. It is a large calibre—I 
should say .44 or .45. The calibre is not stamped 
on it. It has a 7-inch barrel and a big brass 
front sight with a deep groove the length of the 
barrel to sight through. On the left-hand side of 
barrel it says: Smith & Wesson, Springfield, 
Mass., U. S. A. Pat. Jan. 17th and 24th, ’65. 
July llth, ’65. Aug 24th, 69. July 25th, °71. 
On the right side of barrel is says “Schofield’s 
pat., Apr. 22d, 1873.” It has walnut stocks and 
there is hardly a scratch on the bluing outside, 
and the inside of barrel is bright and clean and 
not a pit. I have not fired it, and wondered if 
it would stand the ammunition as manufactured 
today without danger to the shooter. On the bot- 
tom of the butt it says U. S.—4870. I would 
like to know just what it is and if_it is worth 
anything. Guy E. Satu. 


Ans.—The old Schofield Model Smith & Wes- 
son, which has not been made for years, is a 
very popular gun with many target shooters. They 
are extremely hard to get a. and if the one 
you have offered to ne is in as good condition 
.. you say, you could qoute: ‘on $20 or $25 


it. 
tt probably shoots the .44 Russian or .44 Colt 
cartridge. The Russian cartridge, by the way, is 
made in this country. 
Ssootine Eprtor. 


If You Have Never Hit 
a Bulls-Eye— 
You Can with a Reising! 


What a thrill it gives one to hit the bulls- 
eye! And think of being able to do this 
time and time again. That’s one of the 
joys of owning a Reising Automatic. You 
can “hold your own’’ even if you are pitted 
against crack shots. As one pistol expert 
put it, “For accuracy of aim this weapon is 
a@ marvel.” 


Send for 
Catalog 


REISING 
CJutomatic 


This nationally famous pistol has the en- 
dorsement of scores of experts. It has fea- 
tures not found in any other automatic. 
For instance, it cleans at the breech. You 
don’t injure the rifling. Moreover, it shoots 
more shots without reloading than any other 
automatic. 

You will be interested in our new catalog. 
It’s free. Write for a copy today. 


Nhe 
REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 
57 Broadway \ Néew York City 


Maine HuntingShoes 
$3.40 


Send old jeather top rub- 
bers (any make) and we 
will attach our 1925 
Hunting Rubbers, repair 
and waterproof tops, put 
in new laces and return 
postpaid for $3.40. Same 
guarantee as new shoes. 


With Heels, $3.65 


Special rubber with Non- 
Slip rubber sole, 60c extra 


Rebuilt shoe showing our 

eee Se patent method of, repatr- 
. . n . ie 

Other Specialties. and covering up fromtecame, 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr., 602 Main St., Freeport, Me. 














Necessary for cleaning all firearms. Removes 
tassium chloride (salt) deposited by firing. 
revents rust. Send 10c stamp for sample. 

For the working parts, Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 

Ask your dealer. Write for free cleaning guide. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning. 
2310 N. 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Rice, Wild Celery, etc. ds 
of others have developed 
feeding grounds under 
our supervision-28 y¥ 


Gory y 
oractical experience. Write today % 
for Tete pleating information! 


D. Bik., 
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This department is conducted for readers who wish dependable information about America’s greatest outdoor sport—Auto Camping. If there is anything 
wish to know about equipment do not hesitate to address your inquiry to the “CAMPER ON TOUR DEPARTMENT OF FIELD AND STREA 


Questions will be answered only when accompanied with stamped, addressed envelope. 
reader, planning a trip, had best inquire of this department concerning the best sources of road and route information. 


free; in others there is a nominal charge. 


Due to continually changing road conditions, maps and routes, “a 


In some cases this information is 


Edited by George W. Sutton, Jr. 


Little Things to Remember—VI 


T would be easily possible to take on 

a motor camping trip enough actual 
motor equipment to preclude the carrying 
of any camping outfit at all. In the se- 
lection of accessories, spares and tools for 
the car, judgment must be used, exactly 
as in the case of tents, bedding, eating 
outfits, and other duffle. One of the first 
things to consider is the length of the 
trip and whether or not you will be, at 
any time, an unholy distance from the 
nearest repair shop or accessory store. 

Probably the most important piece of 
advice that can be 


Motor Equipment 


casionally during the course of the jour- 
ney, not only to kill those little squeaks 
and rattles which are so annoying to the 
car, but it is highly conducive to longer 
car life and better operation of the car. 

Probably two-thirds of all motor break- 
downs are due to improper or insufficient 
lubrication. Improper lubrication comes 
from the purchasing of trashy, nameless 
oil at small wayside garages. When you 
need oil it is much better to keep on until 
you can get the kind that your car needs 
than to accept the cheap substitute on 


which the dealer may make a greater dis- 
count, but which will raise havoc with the 
operation of your car and, perhaps, create 
lasting damage in its innards. The manu- 
facturers of practically all our cars recom- 
mend a definite make and type of oil for 
use at different seasons. Most of them 
suggest well-known oil which is easily 
obtainable in every part of the country 
and it is much better to follow their ad- 
vice than to take a chance on the non- 
lubricating stuff sold in many _ small 
garages under the name of oil. 

Much the same 





given motor camp- 
ers, outside of the 
recommendation to 
use a good, water- 
proof tent and 
warm comfortable 
sleeping equipment, 
is to have your 
car thoroughly in- 
spected and over- 
hauled before 
starting on any 
trip, no matter 
how short. There 
is ten to twenty 
years’ service in 
every car built in 
America if it is 
properly treated, 
but not one car in 
a thousand gets 
the right kind of 
attention. Nothing 
can cause greater 
inconvenience and 
greater distaste for 
motor touring than 
roadside break- 
downs, a vast ma- 
jority of which are 
due to downright 
carelessness on the 
part of the car 
owner. 

All chassis and 
body bolts should 
be tightened up 
before starting on 
a trip and_ this 
should be done oc- 








TAKING THE CITY WITH YOU 


Some of the new radio sets are practical for both indoor and outdoor use. The one 
shown, for example, is an extremely powerful set which needs no aerial but through 
which it is possible to receive stations several thousand miles away. It can be 
carried easily in the car or motor boat and yet is one of the most satisfactory of all 
radio receivers for home use. A stout leather handle on the top gives splendid port- thing that brings 

ability. It is an eight tube Super Heterodyne 


applies to gasoline. 
Even the best of 
our gasoline nowa- 
days is not too 
good, and it is the 
height of motor- 
ing folly to buy 
fuel which is not 
backed by the 
name of a well- 
known and relia- 
ble company. 

The following is 
a list of motor 
equipment which 
is applicable to use 
on a motor camp- 
ing trip. Look it 
over carefully. 
There is not too 
much of it. Possi- 
bly you have al- 
ready many of the 
items on your car 
and there are 
times when you 
will bless your 
stars that you have 
taken along the 
others. 

A motor camp- 
ing trip is sup- 
posed to be a 
pleasure - produc- 
ing experience. 
Therefore, every- 


on fatigue should 
be reduced to a 
(Cont'd on p. 52) 
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Next Summers Trip? 


Just markin’ time till Summer? Just dreamin’ of the days when the sun will get warm again, and 

- you can ramble down the road and pitch your tent, and then get all set for that big black scrapper 
that slipped around the lily pads and spit out the hook? Now, while you’re waiting, see that every- 
thing is in shape, all ready for next Summer and the best trip you ever had. 
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Make up your mind you won’t be bothered with tent 
trouble any more. No more fancy, complicated, make- 
shift ‘“‘tents,’”? no more leantos that won’t let you take 
the car where you want, no more bulky, hard to carry, 
easily broken ridge poles. Promise yourself the good time 
of camping in a Wenzel, a roomy, comfortable reliable 
wall tent without a ridge pole. The 
Wenzel has every advantage of the old 
fashioned wall type tent, and besides, 
can be folded in a small bundle no 
larger than a golf bag. 


The Wenzel has eliminated the ridge 
pole and long uprights once and for all. 
The ridge is supported by a strong man- 
ila rope, attached to levers on each end 
ofthetent. Tubularsteel uprights, made 
in three sections, support the levers 
which hold up the ridge. Firm and true. 
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can be stowed under the seat or carried under your &rm. 
Every detail that makes for greater convenience and 
comfort is brought to perfection in the Wenzel Pole- 
less. It is made of a high grade of water proof Army 
Khaki Duck, and instead of a solid flap for doorway, 
has a screened and curtained door in the flap. The screen 
is insect proof and the canvas door can 
be rolled up or fastened securely. A 
screened and curtained window in the 
rear also gives air and light and a sua 
cloth borders the inside of the tent. A 
water-proof detachable duck floor can 
be obtained at slight additional cost to 
fit on the sod wall and makes the Wen- 
zel Poleless absolutely insect proof and 
dry even when pitched on wet ground. 
Comesinfivesizestoaccommodatefrom 
5 to 8 persons comfortably. And in spite 
of all its exclusive, superior features the 


Neat and professional in appearance. 
Nothing to break, or splinter or get out 
of order. And remember the whole tent 


Two Doorsin Flap. Let in Light 
and Air When Wanted. Keep 
out Insects and Unwelcome 





Guests. 


Learn More About the Wenzel 


This coupon will bring you full details, attractive prices and 
name of the nearest store where you can see the Wenzel for 
yourself. Get this information now, so you can use it in plan- 
ning for that time of your life next Summer. 


H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Co. 


1001 Paul Street - - = St. Louis, Mo. 


Wenzel costsless than most of themake- 
shift tents and only a trifle more than 
the old “‘pole”’ wall tent. 


-------------4 


| H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Co., 1 
1001 Paul St., St. Louis. | 
Please send literature and priceson the Wen- 

I zel Poleless Wall Tent. Advise name of near- I 
est dealer where I can inspect the tent itself. 

| Name 
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NO 


erects 


waterproof; 
stands all storms — 


gives 


and comfort; 
in all weather—and 
costs 
than any good tent. 


it 


In two sizes 7 x 7, 9% x 9%. Get our catalog containing price, full description 


Endorsed by campers and tourists EVERYWHERE! 


329 Tenth Street 


smashing 
success” 
have 

“Dickeybird 


Kamper.” 


Like a storm, it swept the whole country in 1924— 
thousands of campers are demanding 


Dickey ee KAMPER 


‘* The Tent that has no Center Pole!’’ 


tent 
campers 


called the 
It has 
centerpole; 
quickly; is 


with- 


more room 


ideal 


no more 


at once. 


The Dickey Ma 





—takes the Cramp out of Camping! 


nufactur 


ing Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





















|| Polishes, lubricates, 
fiis light, x 


Sportsman— 
one who loves his 

n, and reel; 
never allows them 


me rus Selected 
and inefficient be- 


scientific 


sports. 











THE BEST! 


Northland 
SKIS 


expert workmen, 


ples make 
lands speedy, sliver- 
proof and dependable 
for the lover of winter 


champions use them. Look 
for the deer-head trade- 
mark—it is your guaran- 
tee. Free illustrated book- 
let on request. 


11 Merriam Pk. 



















woods, 


princi- 
North- 


national 


Most 


World’s Largest Ski Manufacturer 
St. Paul, Minn, 














PERFECTION CAPE, Defy the Ele- 
ments —Carry a Rain Coat in Your 


Packs 8 x 4 x 1% inches in Athol 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods have 
stood the test for 30 years and are 
recommended by thousands of satis- 
fied customers as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 


c— 


Pocket 


Catalogue Free 


Sole Manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 


Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, P 


Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp Pads an 


Overland Auto Beds. 





It Fits the Running Board 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


WHALL’S UTILITY TENTS 


are so constructed that they can be 
set up and taken down by one per- 
son in less than five minutes. 
Stormproof and Bugproof, Sewed in 
floor, Steel Stakes, Mosquito Netting 
Jointed Pole and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR ina 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
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WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 


METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
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LITTLE THINGS TO REMEMBER 
(Continued from page 50) 
minimum. There are a number of rules 
which careful drivers will observe in order 
to relieve the mind, the body, and the eyes 
of much of the strain which the uniniti- 
ated experience and which cause head- 
aches, irritability, and a feeling of dis- 

appointment in the trip. 

See that the steering gear is in perfect 
condition, well-oiled and that the wheels 
are in alignment. This will avoid the 
difficult steering which is very wearing on 
the muscles and the nerves. 

Use the clutch and brake pedals in mod- 
eration. Coasting down hills is not all 
it is cracked up to be on long journeys, 
especially if it means holding the clutch 
out for wearying lengths of time. 

By all means put an automatic wind- 
shield wiper on your car. In a _ heavy 
rain or snowstorm the use of a _ hand 
wiper will have a disastrous effect on your 
temper. 

Tires which are too hard or too soft 
will seriously affect the riding qualities 
of the car and either produce too much 
vibration or an irritating feeling of slug- 
gishness in the car’s operation. 

See that your car is equipped with good 
shock absorbers and oil the springs a 
week or so before starting out so that the 
lubricant will have a chance to work in 
between the leaves. 

In packing the car leave as much leg 
room as possible to avoid the necessity of 
riding in cramped positions. 

Study out your route beforehand and 
avoid the disposition destroying experi- 
ence of getting lost. 

ear goggles to avoid eyestrain, es- 
pecially on brilliant days. 


MOTOR EQUIPMENT 
Automatic windshield wiper 
ash lamps 
Good shock-absorbers 
2 spare tires and repair kit 
2 spare tubes in waterproof and dustproof bags 
—1l extra rim 
1 tool kit, including 1 large monkey 
—1 small monkey wrench 
2 sizes screw drivers—1l set socket wrenches 
1 set open end wrenches—1 pipe wrench 
1 machinist hammer—Punches and cold and 
cape chisels 
2 sizes files—1 pair good pliers 
1 knife—1 small vise (optional) 
Extra bolts and nuts. Cotter pins, 
in tobacco bags in cigar box) 
2 blowout patches—1 blowout shoe (outside) 
set tire tools—1 tube of tale or soapstone 
good pump, if car hasn’t power pump 
good jack (preferably long handled) 
small block of wood to go under jack in soft 
mu 
set tire chains and some extra cross chains 
oil squirt can—1 gal. can of right oil for 
your car 
gal. reserve can of gasoline 
combination funnel and pint measure 
1 piece of chamois for straining gasoline 
Extra wire—Hydrometer for battery 
Piece of radiator hose and extra clamps 
1 set of extra crank case pet cocks 
Spring clamp for holding broken springs 
Extra spring clip and bolts—headlight dimmer 
lenses 
Cheesecloth—1 small vulcanizer 
Air valves and caps—Air pressure gauge 
1 grease gun—1 small can grease 
Extra brake lining—Extra bulbs for lights 
1 foot rest for accelerator 
Motormeter—Reserve set of spark plugs 
Cotton waste—Luggage carrier 
Running board assembly for carrying gasoline, 
oil and water 
Strong tow rope or tow strap 


THEIR IDEA OF A HONEYMOON 
ECENTLY Carl Akeley, sculptor and 
one of the most noted African ex- 

plorers and naturalists in the world, and 
Miss Mary Lee Jobe, also well known as 
an explorer and a mountain climber, were 
married in New York. Both devotees of 
the outdoors, the ordinary form of honey- 
moon did not appeal to them, so they 
started immediately on a motor camping 
trip through Eastern Canada. 
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A SMALL, PORTABLE RADIO SET 


NE of the smallest practical portable 

radio sets we have ever seen is illus- 
trated herewith. It is a complete, self-con- 
tained receiving set, requiring no aerial 
and with everything, including batteries, 
tube, ground wires and head phones in a 
neat, leather-covered case, no larger than 





a camera, and weighing less than five 
pounds. The receiver is a one tube, highly 
selective outfit, and particularly easy to 
operate. A few feet of wire laid on the 
floor is sufficient to bring in stations from 
25 to 50 miles away. A single ground 
connection to a waterpipe or radiator in- 
creases the range several hundred miles. 
With a short outdoor aerial the range is 
greatly increased. 


A TENT WITH INTERESTING 
FEATURES 


SPLENDID example of the umbrella 

type tent, so justly popular among 
motor campers, is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It comes in two sizes, 
8x8 and 10x10°*feet, each of which is 5x5 
feet at the eaves and 8 feet high in the 
center. One of the most interesting items 
in this tent is the patented method of at- 
taching the support rods at the eaves, 
through the medium of alternating metal 
pins and eyes, making it easy to assemble 
the rod in the eave pockets when erecting 
the tent. This outfit has a sewed-in floor 
cloth of heavy canvas and a nine-inch door 
sill for the exclusion of insects and crawl- 
ing animals. The canvas door rolls up to 
the top of the opening when not in use and 





a bobinet screen door is supplied for fur- 
ther protection against insects. The can- 
vas and bobinet doors may be rolled up 
and down at one time or separately, and 
fit inside of pockets on the edges of the 
door frame. There is a large window at 
each side of the tent with both canvas 
and bobinet covering, operated from in- 
side. This tent is heavily reinforced wher- 
ever wear and additional strain take place. 
It is made in three different grades of 
material, waterproof khaki cloth, water- 
proof olive drab shelter duck, and ten- 
ounce white canvas. The awning is in- 
teresting. It is made the same width at 
the outside as the bottom of the tent to 
which it is attached, and it extends down 
on each side of the tent at the eaves eigh- 
teen inches, giving added protection. Side 
wings are extra equipment but fasteners 
are provided on the tent so they may be 
put into use at any time without alterations. 























This is the Tent 


Experienced Tourists and 
Campers are Buying(/ 
7 ) 
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Sensibly designed; 
I i — honestly made; easy to 
poe OR PLAN handle; moderately priced! 














Men who know the “ins and outs” of camping demand this tent 
above all others. They like it because it is designed for utmost 
service, convenience and protection—because it meets every camping 




















and touring requirement at a remarkably moderate price. Whether 
you will like it or not depends upon whether you want a “trick” tent 
or a practical, comfortable tent—a tent built around some unimport- 
ant, insignificant detail, or a tent that’s built around solid comfort and 
years of wear. 


The “Wilco Ideal” is a real tent, through and through. It is de- 
signed like a regulation wall tent, with the dimensions reversed, the 
width being greater than the depth. This arrangement makes it pos- 
sible to utilize every foot of floor space. See the floor plan. 


Tailored ! 


The tailoring throughout is the finest. Rings are handworked. 
Seams are lock-stitched. The corners have double guys. The four 
windows and door have storm flaps which operate from the inside. 
Windows are covered with bobbinet to keep out insects. A rope 
ridge does away with the cumbersome ridge pole. Steel stakes and 
collapsible steel poles are standard equipment. A sewed-in sod cloth, 
nine inches wide, adds to the owner’s comfort and protection, and it’s 
a handy tent, too. It goes up and down in a jiffy, and folds into a 
neat bundle adapted to carrying on the running board. 


Tailored in two stock sizes of THE M. IL. WILCOX COMPANY 
mildewproof, waterproof khaki. Toledo, Ohio 


Furnished with a waterproof can- 

vas floor, sewed in or WI LC O e 4 
separate, and water- TMailore d Ten ts 
proof carrying bag, 
if desired. The 
cost? Just mail 
the coupon be- 
low; a very pleas- 
ant surprise 
awaits you. 


























































Requires fewer poles 
than so-called ‘‘pole- 
less” umbrella tents. 
All tent—no “tricks.” 
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Hints 


By 
ELON JESSUP 


A Monthly Page of Practical Information on Camping, Woodcraft, 
Hiking, etc., for the Veteran and the Novice 


ON’T be a slave to the frying pan. 
The camp frying pan is a mighty 
useful piece of equipment and a moderate 
amount of fried food does a person no 
harm. But if you literally live out of the 
frying pan you'll suffer the consequences. 
Too much grease is hard on the health. 
Give baking, boiling and broiling a chance. 
Similarly, a well-balanced camp diet is 
important. Have variety in foods. Take, 
for example, a staple camp food such as 
rice. Why not plan for tasty cooking 
combinations instead always of eating it 
straight? A combination of rice, cheese 
and gravy is one possibility. Almost every 
“straight” camp food offers possibilities 
of this general sort. Potatoes and onions 





The author using one of those handy and 
nourishing dried soups 


added to corned beef make a palatable 
stew. Canned salmon may be creamed. 
Canned beans may be mashed, chopped 
onion, egg, and milk added, the whole 
fashioned into a bean loaf and _ baked. 
In making up a grub list, plan for cooking 
combinations. 

Canned and package goods vary greatly 
in quality, depending in large part upon 
who the manufacturer is. Thus, some 
canned beans are good while others are 
not so good. In case experience is lack- 
ing in wise selection one may advisedly 
experiment a bit before stocking up with 
large amounts. The backwoods is not the 
most convenient place in which to dis- 
cover one’s mistakes. 





If you use evaporated milk it is some- 
times advisable to carry the smallest sized 
cans instead of the large ones. This 
minimizes the disadvantage both of having 
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Cooking 





Field and Stream’s 
RADIO TALKS 


On Tuesday night of every week 
there is broadcast from Station 
WJZ, Aeolian Hall, New York 
City, by Field and Stream Maga- 
zine, an up-to-the-minute talk that 
will unquestionably interest you. 
Ask your local newspapers to 
publish subjects and times, and 


TUNE IN! 











stale milk and carrying along an opened 
can when you move on. If you do carry 
an open can you will find that patches of 
adhesive tape pasted on the holes are 
about the best method of preventing the 
milk from spilling. 

There are two varieties of powdered 
milk; skimmed milk and whole milk. The 
whole milk costs more but it’s worth the 
difference. 


Many campers don’t like to carry fresh 
eggs for fear of breaking them. As a 
matter of fact. eggs will stand a great 
deal of jouncing if they are properly 
packed. For a hiking trip, an ordinary 
cardboard mailing tube is a serviceable 
safe container. Wrap each egg in paper 
and place a small wad between each two 
eggs. They won't break. 





It’s difficult to cook oatmeal properly in 
camp unless you use a_ double boiler 
and this utensil is usually absent in camp. 
A good substitute can be devised by plac- 
ing one kettle within another, with some 
pebbles in the bottom of the outer kettle. 


Food that is boiled in high altitudes 
should be cooked for a longer period than 
in low country. The higher you go, the 
lower the boiling point of water becomes. 
Thus, high in the mountains it may be nec- 
essary to extend the usual three minute 
boiling of an egg to six minutes. 


The secret of a properly cooked flap- 
jack is largely in having the pan neither 
lukewarm nor too hot. Somewhere half 
between is right. The formation at once 
of large bubbles on top of a cake means 
that the pan is too hot. 


Have you ever tried the following 
method of making coffee? If not, it’s 
worth trying. Dump the dry ground 
coffee into a dry pot and bring the water 
to a boil separately. Then pour the boiled 
water on the coffee and allow it to steep 
for about ten minutes in a moderate heat. 
At no stage of the game does the coffee 
itself boil. 





When cooking a meal use a system that 
makes the food “come out right.” There’s 
no fun in having dessert ready before soup. 
Unless the foods are properly timed, the 
chances are that half of them will be cold 
and soggy before they're finally served. 

In making a meat and vegetable stew, 
let the meat simmer for a long time be- 
fore putting in the vegetables. Then let 
the water boil and continue to boil until 
the vegetables are cooked. I refer to 
fresh meat and vegetables. The later ad- 
dition of vegetables results in a better stew 
than when you toss everything in at once. 


Before roasting or stewing game such 
as rabbit and porcupine it is sometimes 


A package of ready prepared flour sim- 
plifies flapjack making 


advisable first to parboil it for about fif- 
teen minutes. That makes it more tender 
and eliminates gamey flavor. 


Butter keeps fresh surprisingly well, but 
if you have cause to carry a fairly large 
supply it is advisable to buy butter in 
hermetically sealed tins. 


Here’s a good, workable recipe for 
muffins : 


cups (level) flour 

teaspoons (level) Royal Baking Powder 

tablespoon (level) sugar 
Y% teaspoon salt 

cup (level) milk 

eggs 

tablespoon (level) butter 
Mix flour, baking powder, sugar and salt; add 
milk, well-beaten eggs and the butter melted; mix 
well. Half fill greased muffin pans and bake in 
hot oven 20 to 25 minutes. 
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THE PRICE OF CANVASBACK 
(Continued from page 9) 


man who can draw fine distinctions and 
appreciate spectacular shooting. 

It all depends whether you want a big 
kill or a big thrill. For myself I prefer 
to take the full-speed high birds as they 
cut over the blind. When you stop such 
a bird fifty yards high and watch. him as 
he crumples to the water with: a great 
splash, you are seeing something. 

Just before we quit, a flock came in 
high and so fast that they overshot the 
decoys, and swung about in a great 
swerve, straight over me. As they reared 
I let them have both barrels. Two birds 
fell out to the second barrel. 

I turned to Ben. He was blue with 
the cold, and so was J. 

“Pull the decoys,” J said, for there is 
such a thing as paying too high a price 
in exposure. While a sink-box is chilly 
and a shore blind is worse, a bush blind 
in the open water with the wind playing 
on you for hours is the coldest place I 
have ever tried to shoot in. 

This, then, is the present price of the 
canvasback at -his gamiest—that you shall 
go on such a day that you would not keep 
a dog out-of-doors; that you shall stay 
where the splashing water makes ice as 
it hits; that you shall be cold, and colder, 
and perhaps, finally, too cold; and, if you 
are lucky, what happens will leave a little 
warm spot in memory for always. 





HOW TO BAG A BUCK 
(Continued from page Ir) 


again. I knew I had him. Counting my 
paces as I went, I reached the buck at 
one hundred and seventy-eight. 

In still-hunting, especially when follow- 
ing a fresh trail, one’s uninterrupted at- 
tention should not be given to every track 
to the exclusion of keen and constant 
glances well ahead. For while we study 
each fresh footprint the deer may prob- 
ably take the first look at us and be off. 
Therefore, from the tracks one must try 
to keep to the general direction in which 
the game seems to be working, and by 
keeping a sharp lookout ahead and to each 
side we may sight our deer before our 
presence is known. 

In many thickly settled sections of the 
East the white-tailed deer is increasing. 
He has shown his ability to cope with en- 
croaching civilization. Deer are numerous 
within fifty miles of New York City. 
Thousands are killed legally each vear 
without encroaching upon the breeding 
stock. It is easy to believe that here is one 
of the big game animals that we will have 
with us always if common sense is used in 
their protection. 





HOW PENNSYLVANIA DID IT 
(Continued from page 16) 


people, she now furnishes sport for about 
one-tenth of the hunters in the United 
States. 

You could hardly believe that a dollar 
contribution to a cause would bring about 
such a change in the attitude among the 
hunters. By the time each had made two 
or more contributions, every fellow he- 
gan taking more and more interest in 
what could be accomplished with the 
money. The interest increased with the 
number of annual contributions. 

This alone meant much, but the many 


(Continued on page 70) 
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There are many 








WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
INSIST ON GETTING 








How did your garters 

look this morning? 
The superior quality and all rubber 
oblong button make it worth while 


to insist on Bostons. 
George Frost Company, Boston, Makers 


but only Bostons have Boston Quality 
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FREE 


We want every outdoor man in America to read 
one of the most stirring calls to America’s traiis 
ever written—‘“Trailwise,” by A. E. Hamilton, 


author, lecturer and leader in summer camp move. | 


ment. Send for your copy—FREE—today. <A 
postcard will bring it. 


OUTING 


21 Robins Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 









FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction, Books, etc. 

Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle, and it sure 
will add to the fun next time you go fishing to play 
them on your own make. Send for free Cataleg. 


Fites Tied toOrder._J.B.WILLMARTH, Roosevelt, N.Y. 
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KHAKI COLOR—FINE MATERIAL—EXCELLENT 
WORKMANSHIP—EXCLUSIVE FEATURES—WATER 
AND MILDEW PROOFED—SEWED-IN FLOOR— 
SCREENED DOOR AND WINDOW—ROLLING CAN- 
VAS DOOR—WINDOW FLAP OPERATED FROM IN- 
SIDE—LIGHT IN WEIGHT—FOLDS COMPACT IN 


BROOKS TENT AND AWNING CO. 
1655 ARAPAHOE ST., DENVER, COLO. 
WRITE FOR BROOKS’ BOOK--IT'S FREE--ROAD MAPS, CAMP EQUIPMENT, ETC. 
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SPORTSMEN AFLOAT is a department for readers interested in boating from the standpoint of fishing, hunting and other outdoor pastimes of the sports- 
man. The editor is glad to receive inquiries concerning all phases of this glorious sport—barring technical questions referring to engine troubles and the like. 
Always accompany letters with self-addressed, stamped envelopes. 


Edited by George W. Sutton, Jr. 


With the Motor Boat Fishermen in Florida 


HERE is more motor boat activity in 
Florida this year than in any previous 
season—and that is saying a great deal. 
An unprecedented number of people of both 


wealth and moder- 
ate means have 
turned the prows of 
their sumptuous 
yachts or modest 
family cruisers 


Southward and have 
made the long and 
beautiful trip 
through the ever in- 
teresting and easily 
negotiated inside 
route from New 
York to America’s 
winter playground. Most of them have 
taken much longer than _ necessary 
for the journey, stopping at a multi- 
tude of lovely spots along the way to 
indulge in the splendid fishing and hunt- 
ing which are available most of the way 
from Chesapeake Bay down. 

The various Florida cities have, through 
their Chambers of Commerce and other 
bodies of citizens, made unusual prepara- 
tions for the recep- 


tion of Northern 
visitors this year. 
In almost every 
town on the East or 
West coast, or on 
any of the inland 
lakes and _ rivers, 
new _ yacht clubs, 


new motor boat an- 


chorages and race 
courses, new dock- 
ing facilities and 


supply stations have 
been built to make 
casier the motor 
boat enthusiast’s 
pursuit of the 
hordes of game fish 
which abound in the 
Florida waters. 
Fishing in Florida 
is not a sport re- 
stricted to the man 
of heavy purse. 


Probably more en- 
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joyment is obtained from it by the owners 
of the moderate sized family cruisers upon 
which many hundreds of Northern fami- 
lies live throughout the winter, inexpen- 





A cruiser race on Sarasota Bay 


sively and surrounded by all the luring 
atmosphere of this winter playground. 
Many of the Southbound voyagers take 
their first chance at Florida fishing by 
turning up the St. John’s River, near 
Jacksonville. This is a wide and beauti- 
fully wooded stream, leading to the inter- 
esting Ponce de Leon Springs near 
Deland and Lake Monroe at Sanford, one 
of the largest and most attractive inland 





A birdman’s view of Fort Myers, on Caloosahatchee Bay—a motorboating paradise 


bodies of water in the state, about nine 
miles long and several miles wide. The 
Ocklawaha River is another enjoyable 
waterway leading to Silver Springs near 


Ocala. There are 
other lakes, both 
large and small, 


where fishing is not 
without its rewards, 
in the vicinity of 
Eustis, Leesburg 
and Mount Dora, all 
of these lakes being 
connected by canals 


suitable for motor 
boats of moderate 
size. 


Daytona, Daytona 
Beach, Seabreeze, Ormond, Cocoa, Rock- 
ledge, Melbourne, Fort Pierce, Stuart, and 
Olympia are other Florida east coast cities 
extending a splendid welcome to the motor 
boat traveler and well worth a visit on the 
way down to West Palm Beach, Palm 
Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Miami and Miami 
Beach. At Palm Beach there is Lake 
Worth which is one of the most gorgeous 
yacht basins in the country and where fifty 
or more beautiful 
cruisers and house- 
boats can be seen at 
anchor during the 
winter season. Some 
splendid speed boat 
races are held dur- 
ing the season on 
Lake Worth. 
Miami and Miami 
Beach are veritable 
Heavens for the 
motor boat man. 
They both front on 
Biscayne Bay and 
every conceivable 
facility has been 
created for the com- 
fort, convenience 
and _ pleasure of 
those who come by 
motor boat to fish 
or simply to cruise 
about enjoying the 
multitude of marine 
(Cont'd on p. 58) 
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: lake a Kodak with you 

When nature beckons, Kodak calls and you 

put the scene ina picture. It’s all easy the 

. Kodak way and pleasure a-plenty as well. 

: Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodak city 
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SMARBLES | 


Outing Equipment j 


in ates By 
Outdoor Men 


Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints. 
We show only a few items—the Marble line 
includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oil 
Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and 
Recoil Pads. 

Most good stores sell Marble’s 

uipment—if your deal- 
ercan't supply you order 
direct. Ask for the Marble 
Catalog. 


Camp Axe 


No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carry in the belt, 
yet large and heavy enough 
for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 276x434 inch. 
14 inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 








Handy Compass 


Don’t go on a trip to woods 
or lake, or even on a motor 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- 
pass to guide you right. Made 
with waterproof screw case. Ac- 
curate at all times, for it cannot 
demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
pass—Fastens to coat or belt, 
can't get lost, in plain view at all 
times. Stationary dial, $1.50. Re- 
volving dial, $1.75. Pocket Com- 
pass stationary dial, $1.25; revolving 
dial, $1.50. 
Waterproof Match Box $1.50. Sheath, 75¢ extra. 
Holds good suppl matches and keeps them 

endo even nae yh May be deci Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
pened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 525 Delta Avenue 
nickel-plated, size of 10-gauge shell, just right for pocket, 60¢. Gladstone Michigan 300 
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Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger 
than wood; used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded 
. First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our 
Boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT C0,, 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


DAN KIDNEY Row Boats, Canoes, 
Launches, Hunting Boats 


VER 45 years of honest boat building 

have given to Kidney Boats a reputation 
tor reliability, hard wear and satisfaction 
that is second to none, 
Don’t choose your next boat until you In- 
vestigate the Kidney. The new catalog de- 
scribes and illustrates the complete line. 
Six cent stamps bring it by return mail. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON - 
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MOTOR BOAT FISHING IN 
FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 56) 


activities. It is at Miami Beach that 
probably the best races in Florida will 
be held this year, participated in by 
the ten mew, one-design speed boats 
being built by Carl G. Fischer of In- 
dianapolis Speedway fame, to be driven by 
famous automobile racers—if any of them 
are left alive by that time, after the many 
disastrous automobile racing accidents 
this year. Horace E. Dodge, of Detroit, 
has donated $25,000, for a semi-annual 
trophy in memory of his father, the first 
race to be held at Miami, March 20 and 
21 in four 20-mile heats. 

Both Miami and Miami Beach are 
splendid as bases for fishing operations. 
Many wonderful fishing trips can be taken 
in this section, down to Cape Florida, 
Cocobolo, Angle Fish or Jew Fish Creeks, 
to the Florida Keys and a thousand other 
points where game fish are only too will- 
ing to play tag with the angler. 

As attractive, peppy and interesting as 
the East Coast of Florida is, there are 
many reasons why the modern Chris- 
topher Columbus in a motor boat should 
not neglect the West Coast. He will dis- 
cover many things of interest. Sarasota, 


| situated on the beautiful Sarasota Bay, is 





making tremendous preparations for the 
entertainment of a horde of motor boat 
visitors this year, whether they are inter- 
ested in fishing, racing, or both. St. 
Petersburg, at the tip end of the Pinellas 
Peninsula, and extending from the Gulf 
of Mexico on one side to Old Tampa Bay 
on the other, has a new yacht club, un- 
excelled by any other in the locality. 
Tampa, Fort Myers, Belleair, and Clear 
Water are other hustling towns on 
Florida’s West Coast which are paying 
great attention to the expansion of motor 
boat activities through the formation of 
new clubs, new fishing associations, and 
in other ways. 

Lucky is the family which can get away 
from the snow, ice and coal bills of the 
North and loll about in the Florida sun- 
shine, if only for a few weeks. Those of 
us who can’t accomplish it this year would 
do well to figure out the cost of a cruiser 
and fishing equipment for the possible 
realization of the dream next year. If 
our tastes are simple, the figures should 
not result in shattering the vision. 


A SNAPPY, INEXPENSIVE 
RUNABOUT 


20-foot runabout, made by one of 
the oldest and best known boat and 
engine companies in the motor boat in- 
dustry, has just been introduced to the 
boating public. With a small, compact, 
four cylinder, four cycle engine of mod- 





erate weight, made by the same company, 
this craft can do fourteen miles per hour 
and is especially good for use on rivers, 
harbors, lakes and other protected water- 
ways. It has an automobile type control 
with steering wheel and spark and throttle 
levers on the quadrant. It is fully 
equipped with electric sailing lights and- 


| other modern accessories. Its cost is 
$1,200 complete. 
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FLEXIFOUR 
MARINE MOTOR 
Same bore, same streke, same 4-cylinder smoothness, 
with 25% more power on 10% less fuel! That’s 
Universal’s 1925 achievement—the new Universal 
Flexifour. New genuine RICARDO head design, 
lightened reciprocating parts, ground pistons, cylin- 
ers honed to glass-like smoothness, giving won- 
derful smoothness from trolling gait to real 
speed. , Send for catalog, mentioning kind and 
size boat you’re figuring on. 
PAWWESEAS "CT OR courany 








WE MANUFACTURE 
Gasoline motors for canoes, plea- 
sure boats, speed boats and cruisers. 
Write stating your requirements. 


Cc. N. CADY CO., Inc. 


309A Centre St., Canastota, N.Y. 
Established 1883. Pioneer Marine Engine Manufacturers 


Fur Coats 


Send your hides direct to the 
Factory and save the middle- 
man’s profit. We are tanners 
and fur manufacturers, with 
more than forty years’ experi- 
ence, and can make beautiful 
robes, coats, ladies’ furs, etc., 
from your furs and hides at 
reasonable prices. 

Write today for new Catalog 


JOHN FIGVED FUR CO, 
1580 Forest Home Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 












































| Your Favorite Camera Photos 
Enlarged and Colored in Oils 


We enlarge, mount, and tint your 
favorite photos in oils. Specially 
perfected method. Permanent 
colors; all hand-work by experi- 
enced artists. Nothing makes a 


more beautiful picture for room, 
den, club or album. Delivered ready 
for framing. Satisfaction assured. Send 
sample prints. Request details. 


PHOTO-ARTS *9°°°c\scazos tis" 




















THOUSANDS °1,'2";.2"° 
f made happy 
with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
f/ something every boy wants and never 
gets tired of, Zip-Zip shooter is selentifi- 
eally and practically made: boys,ifyou like 
hunting and outdoor sports, get a Zip-Zip 
shooter with plenty of pep and force aud 
learn that qnick and sare aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have them, order from ns. 
Zip-Zip shooter complete 
B5e or 8 for $1.00; send 
stamps, coin or money ‘order 


Automatic Rubber Co. 
Dept. 66, Columbia, S. C. SRA 












FOR THE ARDENT FISHERMAN 


ESIGNED particularly for the 

Northern or Southern fishing activities 
of the enthusiastic follower of Izaak Wal- 
ton, the cabin sea skiff illustrated is recom- 
mended as a safe, reliable, comfortable 
and exceedingly fast boat for the purpose. 
It is 30 feet long with a beam of 8 feet 
and a commodious cabin which will sleep 


four to six persons. It is equipped with 
all the conveniences of the modern 
cruiser, including soft, comfortable bunks, 
storage lockers, cooking facilities, and 
complete toilet arrangements. Owing to 
its extremely shallow draft, this boat is 
particularly useful for fishing in the shal- 
low Florida rivers. The model shown is 
equipped with a 100 H.P. engine. The 
company specializes on this type of boat 
and one other, measuring 26 x 7 feet, 
both of them wholly standardized and 
available in either open or cabin models. 


JUST LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE 


HE control system of the modern 

motor boat is just like that of an 
automobile only considerably easier to 
manage. Here, for instance, is a new 
motor boat control board to set on the 
dash. It is made by one of the best known 
watch companies in the world and the 
instruments are almost exactly like those 


of an automobile except for the use of 
a tachometer which, by indicating the 
revolutions per minute of the engine, takes 


America’s Bi 
Rowboat incine 
Bargain _o> 













Think of it! Only $85.00 for this standard, 
high grade, dependable outboard motor. 
That’s value! That’s saving such as you can 
only make at the World’s Largest Store! 
Fully $25.00 less than you would pay else- 
where for an engine of equal quality. 


Our Free Circular explains all about this 
wonderful bargain. Mail coupon today and 
we will send you complete details about the 
features that have made this motor an over- 
poe eg favorite among boat owners. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users proclaim Motorgo the 
peer of them all! Our customers have proved 
that this sturdy little engine takes them there 
and gets them back; that for everyday service, 
year in, year out, the Motorgo positively cannot 
be excelled. 

The Motorgo is light, compact, easy to carry 
about, quick to attach or take down. Its mar- 
velous stamina is the result of 25 years’ Re 
rience in marine engine manufacturing. e 
Motorgo contains all the features of construc- 
tion that make for easiest operation and highest 
efficiency. 

We guarantee every part of the Motorgo 
against defect. We guarantee you'll be satis- 

ed and we guarantee to save you money. 
of all, we'll sladly it on 

Get the facts before you buy. Just fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 



























Shipped on 
30 Days’ 
= Trial. 










Other Motorgo Marine Mo- 
tors at sensational prices. 
Single, double and _four-cyl- 
inder, two and _ four-cycle 









the place of the speedometer of an auto- 
mobile. The other instruments shown in- | 
clude an ammeter, oil pressure gauge, 
motor temperature gauge, and an air 
gauge which shows the air pressure on 
the gasoline line. This board is lighted 
by a concealed 6-volt lamp and gives an 
exceedingly neat appearance to any dash- 
board on which it is used. 


WATERPROOF CANOE COVER 


Editor, SportsMEN AFLOAT: 

Kindly advise me what to use in waterproofing 
a canoe cover. The cover being white is there 
any means to dye or oil it brown? 

Detroit, Mich. HerMAN Raptuy. 






motors, high grade, depend- 
able, for speed or work boats. 
Mail coupon below for prices. 
We can save you money and 
guarantee satisfactory service. 








Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
Send Marine Engine Circular. 95F74 










Name ......... PPITTTTITTITTTTTTTiTTTi titi tie 








Postoffice ..ccoccccccccccccccccccecsccccccccocce 





Rural Route....ccccscsccceeesBOX NOvccoscscee 





Ans: I take it that you mean by “cover” a 
separate sheet of canvas that can be rolled up 
when not in use. Do your dyeing first. Diamond 
dyes such as you can get at a drug store are 
suitable. Any color you want. Instructions are 
on the package. The simplest method of water- 
proofing consists of spreading the cloth out flat 
and rubbing one side with paraffine. Then iron 
over it with an iron just hot enough to melt the 

araffine. Don’t have the iron too hot or it will 
fora the cloth. 
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Mail the coupon TODAY to the store 
nearest you. 
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Record Kills 
Need 
Staunch 
Equipment 


ZANE GREY 


being congratulated by Capt. Mitchell, 
the previous record holder. This 758 
pound tuna is a world record fish— 
to land it required the best in man, 
motor, rod, reel and line. 


The motor has to do its share of the 
work; viz., run at very slow engine 
speed and instantly attain full speed 
when necessary without stalling. We 
are glad Zane Grey used our motors. 


Se. 





Write for Catalog 


NEW JERSEY MOTORS, Inc. 
KEYPORT, N. J. 


Cable Address ‘* NUJERMO’”’ 
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A NEW STANDARD SEA SLED 


en is a fast, seaworthy runabout of 
the sea-sled type which has just made 
its appearance as a standard quantity- 
production product at a much lower price 
than previous models. It is 22 feet long 
on the water line and has a beam of 5 feet 
9 inches. Its draft, at speed, is 15 inches, 
while at rest it draws 18 inches of water. 
This little craft, which is excellent -for 
use in rough water, has a guaranteed speed 





of 30 miles an hour with a 100-h.p. motor 
of well known make. It is obtainable with 
two other makes of motor rating 125 h.p. 
each. This sea sled has a double cockpit 
with comfortable accommodations for 
from six to eight people. It is built of 
double planked mahogany, copper fastened 
to seasoned oak frames and is finished in 
the best yacht standard. The equipment 
includes electric lights, horn, self-starter, 
life preservers, anchor and other items of 
necessity and convenience. It is operated 
by a single surface propeller, turned by a 
short stout propeller shaft, which insures 
long service and minimum repairs. 


A 36-FOOT FAMILY CRUISER 


HIS specialized family cruiser, built 
by standardized methods, is now avail- 
able for Northern or Southern use, and 
is a splendid craft for the recreational 
hours of a family of moderate means. 





Off—with the whole family 


It is roomy enough to sleep four or five 
persons comfortably on long cruises and 
has ample storage space for clothing, food 
and all kinds of equipment. It is a splen- 
did sea boat, strong enough to stand very 
rough weather and is designed to be 
handled by one man. The full dimensions 
are: length 36 feet, breadth 9 feet, 3 








Dinner in the cockpit 


inches, draft 3 feet, 3 inches. In addition 
to the very large amount of living room 
in the cabin, this boat has a splendid big 
cockpit for "the enjoyment of the motor 
life afloat in good weather. The motor 
is a 35 H.P. machine of long established 
make with dual ignition and self-starter, 
capable of driving this practical little ship 
13 to 14 miles per hour continuously. 








A new achievement 


in outboard motors 


Anywhere your boat will float the 
L-A Twin will take you. Automatic 
tilting, combined with the patented 
L-A Slipping Clutch Propeller insures 
that no under-water obstacles— 
stones, snags or deadheads—can 
harm boat or motor. 

P A 


The L-A Twin is the lightest outboard motor of tts 
Weighs 62 Ibs. complete, and develops 3 full H. 
sturdy, reliable, practically vibrationless outboard motor— 
that in brief is the L-A Twin, Economical to buy and 
operate, See your dealer or write for full particulars 


[OCKWoOoD-ASH 


TOR? COMPANY— 
531 JACKSON ST. JACKSON, MICH. 
Builders of Marine Engines for 21 Years 


KER BOAT MA 
EXTREME ECONOMY 
ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
LONG LIFE 
SMALL UPKEEP COST 
Kermath marine motors are seri- 
ously considered whenever a motor 

is bought. 

You also should find out about 
Kermath before you buy. 

Write to us for full details and 
consider Kermath design and 
quality point by point. 

Then you'll buy a Kermath., 


3H.P.to 100 H.P., $135 to $1450, prices f.0.b. Detroit 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5888 Commonweaith Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian address—iit E. Wellington St., 
Toronto, Ont. 








A Kermath Always Runs 
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Better 
Built at 


na Lower Prices 
Free Catal shows all the 
—— Tat jpodele of Canoes. 
‘ow, Hunting an 

Ran ne Boats, Outboard Motor 
seats Dingheys and 
tor Boats, 16 to 26 feet 

> iat for lakes and rivers. 


Catalog FREE — Save 
rh by mail. State ° kind 
Boat in which interested, 
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Motor Boats 





THOMPSON Bros. BOAT M co. 
401 Ellis Ave. wis 
| atin Se. ¥. 
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Going Auto- 








ino? 
Camping‘ 
You will find a copy of this 
book worth its weight in gold. 


The Outdoorsman’s 


Handbook 


will tell you everything you need 
to know about camping, cook- 
ing, woodcraft, fishing, hunting, 
etc. 320 pages of boiled down, 
absolutely accurate information 
of practical value, indexed and 
cross indexed for instant use. 


This is the most valuable book 
ever published for those who 
love the great outdoors and 
pride themselves on their skill 
as hunters, anglers and woods- 
men—the regular readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM. Have a 
copy always in the pocket of 
your car wherever you go. 

This book sells separately and 
in stores for $1.50 per copy. It 
will cost you only 50 cents if 
you buy it 


WITH A NEW OR RENEWAL 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR 


Field 
Stream 


FOR ONLY $3.00 TOTAL 


Over 10,000 copies sold to FIELD & STREAM 
readers 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FIELD AND STREAM, 
45 W. 45th St., New York 


Herewith $3.00, for which send me copy 
of THe Ovurtpoorsman’s Hanpsoox and 
FrieLtp aND Stream for 1 year. 
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*100 for *1 


W orth while, isn’t it? 


It is just what a subscription for FIELD AND STREAM may be 
worth to you. FIELD AND STREAM can render you service 
of various kinds that may easily be worth a hundred times 
the subscription cost. 


The greatest authorities 


of the country are at your call, glad to give you, absolutely free, 
their best advice on— 


The purchase, care and use of all kinds of hunting, 
fishing and camping equipment; 


The best methods of going after and getting all kinds 
of game and fish; 


The purchase, care, training and use of hunting dogs 
of all breeds. Field and Stream’s Kennel Depart- 
ment, in charge of an internationally known author- 
ity, 1s absolutely unrivalled in scope, interest and in 
value of information it gives. 


The fine points of motor camping. 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


has dominated the field of out-door publications for over 9 
years because of these services it renders. There is no other 
publication as valuable—practical, dollars and cents valuable 
—to the man who hunts, fishes and now and then sleeps under 
canvas and cooks his grub over an open fire or camp stove. 


Every year thousands of subscribers write for detailed, authorita- 
tive information, advice and instruction. The total value of this 
gladly given free service must bein the tens of thousands of dollars. 


You will find several valuable Subscription offers in this issue. 


Pick the one you want and send your order NOW, 
before you forget it. 
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This Department is the Fisherman’s Own Department for the discussion of everything in connection with fresh and salt water fishing. New 
methods of fishing, kinks or tips valuable to other fishermen will be welcomed for publication in this Department. Questions will be answered 
when accompanied with a stamped addressed envelope. 


THE GREAT 1924 FISHING 
CONTEST 


ITH the exception of the Tarpon 

Class FreLp AND StTREAM’s Great 
Fourteenth Fishing Contest closes for fish 
taken after January first, many of the 
classes having closed before that date. 
The Tarpon Class closes for fish taken 
after March 1, 1925. 

The 1924 Contest has been particularly 
successful. There have been many en- 
tries and many splendid fish are of record 
in the Contest. 

We here give our readers the names of 
the prize winners with details of the win- 
ning fish for the classes as shown below. 

We call attention to the size of the 
brown trout which took first prize for its 
class. This is a magnificent brown trout 
to be taken with the artificial fly or its 
equivalent. The names of the prize win- 
ners in the Brook Trout Class will be 
given as soon as possible. 

Anglers all! Watch out for the Feb- 
ruary number of the magazine. The 
names of the prize winners in many of 
the classes will be given with details of 
the winning fish. 


Brown Trout 
First Prize—Earl Emerson; 
Weight—9 Ib. 2 oz.; 
Where Caught—Rowan Creek, Wis.; 
Rod—Bristol, 9 ft.; 
Reel—Pflueger ; 
Line—Kingfisher ; 
Lure—-South Bend Trout Oreno. 


Second Prize—Roy Runnels; 
Weight—8 Ib.; 

Where Caught—Waupaca Co., Wis.; 
Rod—Bristol, 10 ft.: 
Reel—Shakespeare ; 

Line—Cortland ; 

Lure—Artificial Grasshopper. 


Third Prize—A. C. Smith; 

Weight—7 Ib. 12 oz.; 

Where Caught—Oswegatchie River, 
N. Y 


Rod—Armoc, 8% ft.; 
Reel—Rainbow ; 
Line—Gladding ; 
Lure—Bucktail Fly. 


Fourth Prize—A. E. Griffith; 
Weight—7 Ib. 3 oz.; 

Where Caught—Wiscoy Creek, N. Y.; 
Rod—Bristol, 9 ft.; 
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Reel—Climax ; 
Line--Silver Doctor; 
Lure—Will Dilg No. 6 Fancy. 


Lake Trout 
First Prize—Elling A. Seglem; 
Weight—42 Ib. 8 oz.; 
Where Caught—Isle Royal, Mich.; 
Rod—Common ; 
Reel—Quadruple ; 
Line—Linen ; 
Lure—No. 12 Skinner Spoon Hook. 





Second Prize—Harve G. Badgerow; 
Weight—30 Ib. 8 oz.; 

Where Caughi—Lake Timagami, Ont.; 
Rod—Richardson ; 

Reel—Al|lcock ; 

Line—Copper Wire; 

Lure—Wright Bait. 


Third Prize—Monroe MckKillip; 
Weight—29 Ib. 4 0z.; 
Where Caught—Lake of the Woods, 





Ont.: 
Rod—Heddon ; 
Reel—Heddon; 
Line—Invincible ; 
Lure—McMahon No. 5. 


Fourth Prize—E. M. Husted; 
Weight—29 Ib.; 

Where Caught—Canada; 
Rod—Montague ; 

Reel—P flueger ; 

Line—Copper ; 

Lure—Ottertail Spoon. 


CASTING THE CURVE 

By George M. L. La Branche 

HERE seems to have been, recently, 

considerable discussion abroad of the 
method of making this cast—“curved,” I 
have called it, although Mr. Marston, of 
the Fishing Gasctte, has dubbed it the 
“Shepherd’s Crook.” It is known on our 
streams and rivers as the “loop” cast. 
Whatever name it may finally come to be 
known by, it is certain that the success 
which follows its use will make it popular 
enough with fly fishermen to prompt 
them to practise it. 

Casting a fly is largely a subconscious 
act. It requires little or no effort except 
when distance is desired, and no such 
mental concentration as is required in 
golf. For the beginner, perhaps, this 
statement hardly holds true, but it is not 


my purpose to give instruction to the 
novice other than to say: watch a good 
man on the stream; practise; learn to 
know the action of the rod, and—practise. 
Many works on angling include, with 
great clarity, descriptions of methods of 
taking fish, the flies to be used under cer- 
tain and nearly all conditions, the striking 
or hooking of the fish, and even instruc- 
tions in handling the fish after it is 
hooked. The photographs and diagrams 
in some of these books showing the posi- 
tion a rod should assume, toth on the 
back cast and on the forward cast, are 
extremely helpful, and an intelligent and 
earnest reader may learn to correct many 
bad habits by studying them. It is hoped. 
however, that the angler interested enough 
to read these pages, and who may wish to 
learn the principle of throwing the curved 
cast by following the none-too-lucid in- 
structions given, will have learned all of 
these things before making the attempt. 


HE purpose of the curved cast is 

obvious. It may be thrown to either 
the left-hand or right-hand bank, but one 
is made in an entirely different manner from 
the other. Both are rather simple, orce 
the principle is understood, and the knack 
is easily acquired. The execution of these 
casts will be dependent, to a great extent. 
upon the familiarity of the angler with 
his rod—its action, its power, and the 
“feel” of the line on both forward and 
back casts. The dry-fly fisherman whose 
practice has been to “shoot the line,” as 
it is called, knows instinctively when to 


ex 
BANIS 


oy 
The cast to the right 


let his forward cast go so as to have the 
weight of the live line—that line which 
is free of the top—pull after it the loose 
line that is held in his hand. It is this 
perfect timing that distinguishes the really 
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“And It Came To Pass” 


WHEN THE American Game Protective and Propagation Association was chartered, thirteen 
years ago, by a group of earnest conservationists and sportsmen, it adopted the slogan: 
“The Game of a Continent—Ours to Protect.’’ Constantly and consistently the Association has 
worked to advance the interests of wild life protection—laboring in harmony with all other 
agencies with no thought of self-aggrandizement or glory. 


What has been accomplished? 


Here is, in brief, the record of achievement: 


1. Weeks-McLean Law—Promoted and secured the passage 
of this law—the forerunner of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
—the boldest and most constructive step ever taken for 
game preservation in America. 

2. Migratory Bird Treaty—Promoted and secured the 
adoption of the Migratory Bird Treaty with Canada, deter- 
mining definitely the policy of International and Federal 
control of migratory birds. 

3. Migratory Bird Treaty Act—Secured the passage of this 
act giving vital force and effect to the Treaty, fixing bag lim- 
its and seasons for migratory game birds, prohibiting 
marketing of migratory game, and protecting beneficial 
non-game migratory birds. 

4. Appropriations— Assisted in procuring appropriations 
for administration of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and 
other Federal Game Laws. 

5. Co-operation—Co-operated constantly with the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and the U.S. Forest Service, in all their 
numerous activities for conservation of wild animal life. 

6. National Game Conference —Established the National 
Game Conference, which has met annually for eleven years, 
forming the only open forum of International scope and 
general clearing house in existence for exchange of ideas 
of sportsmen, game breeders, scientists, conservationists 
and game officials. 

7. Educational Campaign—Carried on a nation-wide cam- 
paign of education by: 

a Publication of a quarterly BULLETIN asa means of regular 
contact with the public, and for dissemination of current 
information, and by occasional special BULLETINS. 

b Hundreds of lectures and addresses before clubs and con- 
ventions in all parts of the country. 

c Maintaining news service for magazines and newspapers, 
of general circulation, reaching over a million readers. 
8. Assistance to States—Co-operated with State Conserva- 

tion Departments and organized sportsmen: 

a In law enforcement, by assisting in the apprehension of 
game law violators. 

b In assisting many states in codifying state game laws and 
in securing needed legislation for game protection. 

c By contribution of funds for feeding of game in winter 
and for care of wild animals when occasion required. 





d By promoting State Legislation for establishment of game 
commissions, resident hunter's licenses, non-sale of game, 
segregation of hunting license funds, establishment of 
sanctuaries and anti-alien gun laws. 

e By supplying information in connection with establishment 
of state game farms. 


f By organizing many hundreds of local clubs scattered 
through all the states, and by furnishing them proper by- 
laws and by directing their activities in the right channels. 


9. Big Game— Active co-operation with every movement for 
the protection of the Bison, Elk, Antelope, Mountain 
Sheep and other big game. 

10. Mt. McKinley Park — Carried on successful effort to 
create the Mt. McKinley National Park in Alaska. 


11. Experimental Game Farm—Conducted demonstration 
game farm until developed to practical status by states. 
12. Sportsman’s Creed —Established higher ideals for sports- 
men and promulgated the American Sportsman's Creed. 


13. Unnecessary Drainage—Opposed unwise, unnecessary 
and destructive drainage of public water and marsh areas, 
valuable for fish, fur animals and waterfowl. 

14. National Organizations—Participated in sessions of the 
National Conservation Congress; the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners; the 
American Fisheries Society; and the President's National 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation. 

15. Game Refuge Bill—Developed and promoted Federal 
legislation for permanent preservation of water and marsh 
areas for use of wild waterfowl refuges and for public 


shooting grounds, known as the Game Refuge-Public 
Shooting Ground Bill. 

16. Pollution — Initiated efforts to prevent pollution of 
waters by trade wastes and oil, to the destruction of 
aquatic life, including plants, fish and waterfowl. 


17. Game Administration— Advocated measures to insure 
competent, professional, and continuous administration of 
conservation laws, and elimination of incompetency and 
politics from game administration. 

18. Training Game Breeders— Urged establishment by 
educational institutions of experimental game breeding, 
which was put into effect, and courses in practical wild 
life preservation. 





The active and effective co-operation of many other organizations and agencies in the work 
of this Association is gratefully acknowledged. 


The Association is going forward in the fight for the preservation of the wild life of North 
America. It is a permanent organization and a going concern. It maintains permanent head- 
quarters and offices fully equipped and manned. It is the agency through which the Amer- 
ican Sportsman can make his influence count most effectively. It has a definite, constructive 
policy for the future, which is bound to be successful and which will be outlined fully in 
subsequent issues of this publication—but it must have the active backing of all sportsmen. 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 233 Broadway, N. Y. City 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. In combination with subscriptions to magazines: Field and Stream, $3.00; 
Outdoor Life, $2.50; Outdoor Recreation, $3.00; Sportsmen’s Review (weekly), $3.50; Sportsman’s Digest, $2.00. 
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GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 


FIELD GLASSES 


Brand New 





8 Power $9.85 Postpaid 


Genuine German War glasses purchased at ex- 
ceptionally advantageous rates of exchange. 

Manufactured by most prominent of German 
optical factories, Many were received direct 
from the Allied Reparations Commission. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 
m. m. objective. Dust and moisture proof. 
Pupillary adjustment. Built regardless of cost 
according to strictest military standards, All 
glasses guaranteed in perfect condition. 

Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or 
money order for $9.85, under positive guarantee 
of full cash refund for any glasses returned. 


Order your fleld glasses today 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
| 91 to 93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 




















( The Rod 

Real Fishermen Use 
You've run across them—real 
outdoors men—real fisher- 
men—one look tells you they 
know how. You'll find, too, 
that they usually use split 
bamboo rods—Heddon’s. 
Whether or not you’ re one of 
them yourself, you’ll get just 
as much kick outof a Heddon 
rod—either bait casting or fly. 
Pick one out now. Our cata- 
log tells all about them. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
a ae. 


—————— 
“I Slept Alone—Snug and Warm. My 
two companions with two wool blankets 
suffered, though huddled together. This 
Fiala Sleeping Bag is the only one I 
ever liked.’’—Horace Kephart. 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 
Weighs but 5 lbs.; warm as 30 lbs. of 
blankets. No hooks, strings or crude con- 
traptions. Write for circulars and prices. 

Camp, Touring or Exped 
Let us furnish estimates. 
ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. New York City 


ition Equipment 


ed. 
starteft 
Shea a°1910. Write = 
eyes. Do it today! Yo yu’ll never regret it t! 
American Landscape School, 57-JA,Newark, N. 'Y. 
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expert; and, unless one has mastered the 
rhythm of casting, there is little to be 
gained in attempting to control the fly 
after it has been ast. 

The cast to the left bank is rather sim- 
ple of execution, because the angler has 
control of his line and fly at all times, and, 
if the fly appears to be going wrong, it 
may be retrieved before it has touched 
the water. A false cast or two will gen- 
erally send it in the right direction, and 
it may be dropped when the angler is 
satisfied that it will fall properly. 

Assuming that the angler has selected 
the spot to which he is to direct his fly, 
his position with respect to his objective 
should not be at a greater angle than 
forty-five degrees unless he has attained 
rare proficiency. Under no circumstances 
should the attempt be made with more 
line than can be kept alive in the air with- 
out effort and without bungling. A fair 
length of line to start with would be 
about thirty-five feet for a two-handed 
rod of twelve feet or more. Many 
anglers are prone to use too long a line— 
an error that is particularly noticeable on 
our trout streams. It is very gratifying, 
of course, to lay out a long, beautiful fly, 
but as control of the fly is lost after a 
certain distance is reached, the use of a 
short line is much more effective where 
accuracy and delicacy are required. In 
any event, one must learn to control a 
short length of line before hoping to at- 
tain proficiency with the curve when using 
the length one has been accustomed to. 
With thirty-five feet of line that is part 
of a well-balanced outfit, one should be 
able to shoot from six to ten feet, or even 
more, of the loose line held below the 
hand guide. 


FLY 


BANK 


The cast to the left 


HE office of the curved cast is twofold 
on salmon rivers: 

(1) To avoid drag. 

(2) To keep as much of the leader as 
possible away from the fish. 

On trout streams there is an added ad- 
vantage which will be considered later, 
with the hope that the digression may be 
overlooked. 

For the purpose of illustration, let us 
assume that the angler has taken his 
position and is about to assail a fish 
that is visible to him, and which is lying 
rather close to the bank in open water 
which has no varying currents. To reach 
him properly with the fly, one must first 
judge the distance as accurately as pos- 
sible. A great aid in ascertaining this is 


to cast the fly straight upstream, allow- 
ing it to fall upon the water at a point 
assumed to be the correct distance, and, 
as it alights, to draw an imaginary line 
on the surface of the water between the 
fish and the fly. If this results in pro- 
ducing in the mind’s eye a triangle in 
which the fish, the fly, and the angler 
appear equidistant, the length of line 
will be found to be quite correct. This 
sounds rather difficult and geometrical, but 
if the angler will try it in practice, with 
a stone or some other object as the other 
point of the triangle, it will be found 
rather easy of accomplishment, and very 
helpful. 


EING $ssatisfied as to distance, the 

angler makes the preliminary dry or 
false casts toward the fish, but not directly 
at it. Selecting a spot upon the water 
about three feet, or even more, upstream 
from the fish, and using, of live line and 
line which is held in the hand, about three 
feet more than it is calculated will reach 
the fish, the caster should direct the fly 
to this point, and, as the line is about to 
straighten, pull or hold back the top of 
the rod a trifle, just enough to stop the 
fly in its forward flight. The effect will 
be to throw the fly out of the direct course 
it is taking, thus imparting to the line, and 
obviously to the fly, the impulse to re- 
turn as it would if being retrieved. If 
the checking is timed properly, the fly 
will be thrown downstream, the leader 
and forward part of the line falling where 
they are. A sharp curve will be the re- 
sult, and what has seemed impossible will 
prove to be very simple. The length and 
diameter of this curve will be dependent 
entirely upon the skill of the angler in 
his timing of the check. Each degree that 
the rod is held from the vertical will add 
to the diameter of the curve until the 
horizontal or side position is reached, 
when the greatest curve can be thrown. 
It is advisable, in beginning the attempt, 
to make this cast from the horizontal 
position as nearly as is possible. The 
curve will be more pronounced, and the 
angler will be less likely to become dis- 
couraged. As a matter of fact, those 
men who are able to throw the curve 
with the rod held at an angle of less 
than forty-five degrees from the per- 
pendicular are rarely met. In my own 
fishing little is achieved from a more acute 
angle than this. If there is any merit in 
the belief that the fly alone should be seen 
by the fish, with this cast the desired re- 
sult is obtained. If the theory has no 
merit, the cast is nevertheless worth while, 
if only because a fly may be so placed 
that it will float for a comparatively long 
time before drag is exerted upon it. Par- 
ticularly is this so on water where a 
straight cast would be practically useless. 
It was this consideration that really 
prompted its development. 

In throwing, either to a fish that may 
be seen, or to one that is not visible, 
but which may be lying in an eddy across 
a swift current, no change in the prin- 
ciple of the cast is involved. One case, 
perhaps, calls for a nicer display of accu- 
racy than the other, but that is the only 
material difference. 

There are bits of water on salmon 
rivers, extremely difficult to fish with a 
wet fly, that are easily and successfully 
searched with the dry fly fished in this 
manner. Those narrow, deep eddies or 
stickles against a ledge past which the 
river races madly, are cases in point. 
Salmon love to lie in such water, because 
there they may rest without continuously 
battling with the swift current. Unless 
one is very expert, a wet fly rarely reaches 
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these fish, because it is whisked away so | == Awe 
rapidly by the pull of the fast water on 
the line. Downstream fishing does not 
aid the angler unless a position can be 
assumed upon the same side of the stream 
as the eddy. This is not always possible, 
and, even where it is, a fly is seldom 
made to swing properly. With the dry 
fly, however, these places are not difficult 
problems, because the angler fishes up- 
stream and across. With the fly floating 
in the eddy, the leader, which is in the 
current and upstream from the fly, does 
not exert any drag until the fly has had 
quite a long drift. 

To make this point clearer, let us pic- 
ture a run such as I have endeavored to 
describe where the main current is travel- 
ing at, say, three times the speed of that 
in which the fish are lying, and to which 
the fly has been cast. If the curved cast 
is made so that the leader is in the swift 
water and three feet above the fly, which 
is in the slower current, the latter will 
have no pull exerted” upon it until the 
leader has assumed the same curve below 
it that it had above it. Let us assume, 
further, for the purpose of illustration, 
that, if the curve in the leader is a true 
one (not at all likely, however), it would 
travel downstream approximately nine feet 
before it exerted any influence upon the 
fly if the latter remained stationary—which 
it does not. This would mean then, that, 
while the leader was being carried these 
nine feet, the fly would have traversed a 
distance of three feet, entirely unhampered. 
This would be quite long enough for it 
to be taken by a fish that was willing, and 
considerably longer than a wet fly could 
be induced to remain, unless cast partly 
upstream by the same method. If the 
arc formed by the curved leader should 
have a greater diameter than the three 
feet used in the calculation, or if the 
leader were more loosely cast, the fly 
would naturally ride a longer time in pro- 
| portionate. ratio. 
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Zane Grey and his 
World’s Record Blue- 
fin Tuna, weight 758 
pounds, taken on an 
Ashaway Line 
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Ashaway Original 
Cuttyhunk Line used 
by Mr. Grey 
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anded Zane Grey’s 
World’s Record Tuna 


UT on the broad Atlantic off the Nova Scotia shore they 
fought the deep-sea angling battle of all time! 

The world’s greatest exponent of fighting the big fellows 

. with sportsmanlike tackle, Zane Grey, against the heavyweight 
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n is very effective on water where drag must * * * 

: oom SS see Victory and great honor to the angler! Great honor also to 
n below and where the fly must be drifted his boatman, to his rod, his reel and especially, his slender 
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“T never got a back-lash—every 
cast perfect—simply uncanny!" 


so says an angler who used one of these reels on a two 
weeks’ fishing trip. 

The guy that said “There’s nothing new under the sun” was 
surely conversing through his headgear. 

Since then we have seen the steam engine, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the automobile, the aeroplane, the radio, and many other 
wonderful inventions—and now comes the impossible!—a snavrl- 
proof casting reel. 

This reel is to all appearances, and in actual fact, equal in 
design, materials and workmanship to any other high-grade reel 
made—the only difference being a simple centrifugal device revolv- 
ing within the reel arbor, a little policeman who raises his hand at 
the proper moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 


Like all other reels, the 


Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting Reel 


will “back-lash” under careless handling. However, the line will not 
become snarled, but can be readily stripped from the spool, rewound, 
and casting continued. 





Make this test at your dealer’s 


Ask your dealer to rig up this reel and let 
you make this test: 

If there is not room for you to actually cast 
with this reel, put a line on the reel, hold the 
reel in one hand with thumb off of line, and 
with the other give the end of line a hard jerk. 
You will see that while the line will unwind 
and apparently snarl, that it can be readily 
stripped off, rewound and ready for another 
demonstration. Then try this with any other 
reel and see what happens! 


No ‘‘doodads” or ‘‘thingabobobs” ! 


When you see this reel you will be impressed 
by the absence of wires, “thingabobobs,” “doo- 
dads” and “whatchamacallems.” Positively 
nothing to get out of order or cause you trou- 
ble! Our complete confidence in the efficiency 
and absence of need of care in the control fea- 
ture is shown by the fact that we seal it up 
inside the wood arbor away from harm and 


Specifications 
The No. 3-25 is made of nickel 
silver, satin finish with jeweled 
end thrust bearings. Capacity 50 
yards—14 Ib. test line. 
Double balanced handle with pyra- 
lin grips. 
Quadruple Multiplier with Click. 
Screw off oil caps. 
Spiral Gears. 
Pivot bearings of high grade non- 
wearing bronze. 
All steel parts are made of best 
tool steel drill rod. 
Spool shaft of hardened tool steel. 
Has hardwood arbor 17,” diam- 
eter, making it unnecessary te 
build up the spool with a lot of 
dead line. 


Diameter of end plate 2 inches. 
Length of spool 154 inches. 
Weight eight ounces. 

Packed in leather case. 








meddling fingers. 





If your dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel for 30 days. 
Then, if you want to worry along with your other reels, just send it back, and 
money will be returned, 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. 


1714 Columbus Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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AN INTERESTING PICTURE 
R. CHARLES J. SEARCH, of Brook- 


lyn, New York, presents the readers 
of this magazine with the photograph of 
a tarpon scale which is here reproduced 
and of whch he says: “I think it will 
demonstrate one of the features of the 
silver tarpon rarely photographed.” He 
states that he and Dr. Samuel K. Frost 
fished the Captiva and Boca Grande 
Passes in Florida this last June, and that 
the tarpon fishing at Boca Grande was at 
its best during high tides in the middle 
of that month. He adds, “The Pass 
seemed to be literally filled with tarpon.” 
FieLtp AND Stream takes pleasure in thank- 
ing Doctor Search for his courtesy in 
sending on the interesting photograph. 





A GREAT BARBLESS HOOK 
MOVIE 


Moving pictures are far more wonder- 
ful than most patrons of movie theatres 
appreciate. Think of our ancestors from 


back say a hundred years, rising from 
their graves and filling a movie house, be- 
holding what would be the magic of an 
apparently animated screen. 


There would 





Barbless Hook Movie Company 


be some who would be frightened quite 
out of their wits. 

In the subdued light of the house here 
surely are active ghost actors of two di- 
mensions; fearsome things which might 
have hopped out of an actor graveyard, 
curious spirits. 

Among the most wonderful movie de- 
velopments are sporting scenes of hunting 
and fishing. Those who have seen the 
FIELD AND STREAM movies know how won- 
derful these are. 

Herewith above and on the next page 
are shown a few interesting pictures taken 
in connection with a remarkable moving 
picture expedition for proving in actual 
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practical fishing movies the powers of the 
Jamison Barbless Hook to take and hold 
fish. Mr. Jamison says of the trip, “It 
required 24 days, with services of from 
5 to 8 men, and we traveled 1,500 miles, 
800 of which was by auto; and the pic- 
tures were all taken in the State of Wis- 
consin. No landing nets were used.” Mr. 
Edward G. Taylor, Fishing Editor of the 


LS é 


Chicago Daily News, was a member of 
the party. 

Barbless hook fishing is justly regarded 
as the top notch of conservative angling. 
Mr. Jamison’s hook has proved time and 
time again its ability to hold fish and also 
allow undersized fish to be removed most 
mercifully from the hook and returned 


to the water. 





Mr. Jamison before the camera and 
Barbless Hook Company at work 





DRY-FLY HINTS TO THE 
NOVICE 
By Ladd Plumley 

ET the experienced dry-fly fisherman 
pass this article up; it is not intended 
for him. But yearly there are dry-fly ten- 
derfeet, who perhaps have not had the 
opportuninty of reading any of the works 
on dry-fly fishing with which most ex- 
perienced dry-fly anglers are familiar. 
In the first place careful attention 
should be given to tackle for use with 
the dry fly, for if the rod, line, or even 
the leader are not suitable the novice 
may blame himself for lack of success 
when really his tackle is to blame. The 
rod suitable for the dry fly should have 
plenty of backbone, that is, it should not 
be extremely flexible. For it is necessary 
in using a dry fly to whip it back and 
forth in the air to dry it, and this re- 
quires a rather stiffish rod. In buying a 
rod for dry-fly work the beginner had 
better depend upon his tackle dealer and 
let him select the rod. For ordinary 
stream work the length should be from 
eight to nine feet. And the fisherman 
who has never used a dry fly before 





should at first select a rather cheap rod; 
when he has had a little experience he 
can then select a rod that may be his 
companion for years. 

It is impossible to state the size of 
the line that should go with the rod, be- 
cause the line should fit the rod. Again 
this had better be left to the tackleman. 
The reel should be a single action click 
reel, that will hold about thirty yards 
of the line selected, but it should be large 
enough so that the line when fully wound 
upon the reel will not crowd it. 

As to leaders, the best are the cheap- 
est in the end. They should be from 
seven to nine feet in length, but it is un- 
pleasant in playing a big trout to have 
the leader longer than the rod. So the 
leader, if necessary, should be somewhat 
shortened. It should be of heavy gut 
next to the line and should be tapered 
down almost to the finest that can be 
had. Proper leaders for dry-fly work 
can always be bought, but it is necessary 
to state that they are intended for use 
with the dry fly. 

Only one fly is used in dry-fly fishing. 
And the method for attaching it is by one 








This husky mus- 
kie weighing 24 
Ibs. was landed 
with a Getum 
Rod and Reel and 
a Feather Getum 
Lure. Eugene At- 
kins was the an- 
gler of good judg- 
ment who picked & 
this winning com- 
bination. Echo fj 
Bay, Sault Ste. | 
Marie, was the | 
scene of his! 
triumph. 
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GETUM 
Rod and Reel 


Improves your cast- 
ing; gives you greater 
distance and deadlier 
aim for the lily pad 
edges. Takes all the 
punishment of the 
big fellows and lands ’ 
*em safely. Well bal-] Six colors—four 





i $400 
anced. Weight 10 oz.} sizes, ea. 85cand 
PORKY-GETUM 


Joints | Four colors— 65¢ 


four sizes, each 


NEW DU-GETUM 






Six colers—one 

size only, each 85c 
This 4 ft. casting Rod folds to fit 
your pocket. The handle is the 
case, When mounted you have 
an easily handled rod of com- 
fortable casting length, ; 
Single Action, Anti Back-Lash, 
Detachable, Self-Oiling Alumi- 
num Reel, Phosphor Bronze Bear- 
ings. Hollow Metal Handle which 
serves as case for three 
spring-tempered steel joints 


OO Seaplitn. a c..es $3.75 


Rod only, without reel, 

cuinoet with reel seat for 

multipher, 

iess<sessbod $2.50 

a) Try One at Our Risk! 

Y Dewey’s Getum Fly Rod and 
Reel, built on the same prin- 

ciple, is light and flexible, 

well balanced and strong. 


SEND COUPON FOR CATALOG 


Outing Mfg. Co. 
Also Manufacturers of Dewey’s Getum 


Lures, Folding Metal Decoys and 
other Sporting Specialties, 


560 E. Jackson Ave., 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Dealers, Agents and Distributors 
Wanted in Open Territory. 
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MFG. CO., 
560 E. Jackson Bivd., Elk’ 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete illustrated 
catalog with description and prices of Dewey’s 
Getum Rod and Reel and other Sporting Specialties. 
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q Rangeley Moccasins 9 
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Snowshoe Moccasin 


¢ For 
9 
t 
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ft 


Winter Sports 


The enjoyment of zestful, health- 
ful winter sports is immeasur- 
ably increased if your feet are 
protected by a pair of warm, 
comfortable, flexible and long- 
wearing Rangeley Moccasins. 
There’sa Rangeley particularly adapted 
to every winter sport for every mem- 
ber of the family. 


Every pair is backed by a firm who 
has specialized in the manufacture 
of outdoor footwear for fifty years. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue F 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


Cae «iil, “a ae lie at tap 








Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55c per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 
75c; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 

WHITE BROTHERS 

61 LORD ST., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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A Complete Fishing Outfit 


Built strong enough to land the “Big Boys” yet 
can be carried in your Pocket, Tackle Box or 
Traveling Bag. Ideal for Campers and Tourists. 


Ask Your Dealer Send For Colored Circular 
The American Display Co., Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
>) RRA WWW Sa 
NOW tor Winter Sport 
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The SKI-SEASON comes 
in JANUARY and FEBRUARY 


If you didn’t get your pair of skis you 
are still in time—you'll find 


STRAND SKIS ows None 

OWN MODEL 

at Sporting Goods and Hardware Stores 

FREE Plans for Ski Jumping Tower. Tourna- 

ment Rules, Sent to any Sports Club. 
MARTIN A. STRAND (Est. 1896) 

120 Strand Street, New Richmond, Wis. 
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of the standard knots for attaching an 
eyed hook. The simplest is the “jam 
knot,” but this is insecure unless sufficient 
length of leader is left without the knot. 
More security can be had by tying the 
jam knot double, that is, by passing 
the gut twice through the loop. The be- 
ginner can find the jam knot illustrated 
in some of the fishing tackle catalogues. 
He will need a flybox for carrying his 
flies. He will also need a bottle of fly 
cil, with a small brush for anointing 
the oil. 

Let us suppose that the novice can 
cast a fly a short distance. At the start 
he should not attempt a long cast; in- 
deed trout in fairly swift water are some- 
times taken with a dry fly within a short 
distance of the tip of the rod; the writer 
has taken fish with the dry almost un- 
der the tip. 

You sometimes find in instructions for 
the novice that when fishing with the dry 
fly he should fish upstream, but that when 
fishing wet-fly fashion he should wade 
and fish down. Doubtless these instruc- 
tions are due to the practice of former 
days of downstream fishing, and when 
wet flies were the usual lures. That there 
is any valid basis for ever fishing down 
the water, with dry fly, wet fly, minnow, 
or with worm, that is when it is possible 
to fish upstream, must seem doubtful, to 
say the very least. Trout when at rest 
in the current have their noses against 
the current and can be approached with 
least chance of disturbing them from be- 
hind theiz tails. Until trout develop eyes 
in their tails this will always hold true. 
Also, the fisherman who with any lure 
whatever fishes against the current has 
virgin water ahead of him, undisturbed 
by anything that he may chance to dis- 
lodge with his feet.. And played fish will 
generally make down stream, thus dis- 
turbing below; and when fishing up, the 
water remains undisturbed by a hooked 
fish. Then after hooking a heavy fish the 
fisherman should always attempt to keep 
below his fish. In this way the current 
helps to exhaust the fish and the hook is 
less likely to be torn from the jaws than 
if the fish were down the current. 


ONSIDERATION of these things 

should convince anyone that the up- 
stream mode of fishing, even when fishing 
with the wet fly, will prove more produc- 
tive than downstream fishing. Indeed, in 
most modern works on fly fishing the up- 
stream mode is always advocated, and the 
things just mentioned have been stated 
again and again. Even at present, how- 
ever, you will.sometimes find a_ wet-fly 
fisherman fishing with the water. 

Now, acknowledging that the use of a 
wet fly will at times prove more creel- 
filling than the use of the dry, it would 
seem that the fisherman who wishes to 
make the best use of his chances should 
employ both lures. He can do this, of 
course, by having both wet and dry flies 
with him, and when the dry lure is not 
taking employ the wet. But there is an- 
other mode that some of us follow, which 
when used over some trout waters proves, 
at least in our case, more profitable than 
the employment of a fly dressed for a 
definite use. 

This method is to have flies with con- 
siderable projecting hackle, which when 
dry can be used as floaters and yet will 
soon sink, and when damp can be used 
as wet flies. This in America was the 
first mode of dry-fly fishing that was 
practiced, and it was employed very early 
in the history of fly fishing in this coun- 
try. Thaddeus Norris, in his “American 
Angler’s Book,” refers to the use of the 


dry fly as early as 1850 or thereabouts. 
He says: “I have seen anglers succeed 
so well in their efforts to do this (to dry 
their flies) by the means just mentioned, 
and by whipping the moisture from their 
flies, that the stretcher and dropper would 
fall so lightly and remain so long on the 
surface that a fish would rise and de- 
liberately take a fly before it sank.” 


pr none dry-fly purists will perhaps con- 
tinue to look down with scorn on their 
brothers who make use of the wet fly. 
But, after all, the object of fly fishing is 
to take trout on a fly. The modern man 
delights in efficiency, whether in his busi- 
ness or in his sport. He does not look 
upon taking fish in nets or by the use of 
dynamite or spear as sport, and many 
trout fishermen believe that the sport of 
taking trout on a fly greatly transcends 
the sport of taking trout on bait. But if 
a mixed method of fly fishing, the use of 
both wet and dry flies, is more productive 
of trout than the use of one mode only, 
there are many of us, perhaps the ma- 
jority of us, who in the end will use 
the mixed mode. 

At the same time, we must look with 
respect upon the purist of the dry fly. He 
is doubtless correct when he maintains 
that dry-fly fishing is relatively the high- 
est art in the taking of trout. He is 
also doubtless correct when he maintains 
that there is greater pleasure in seeing a 
trout break the surface and seize the fly 
than when the lure is sunken and no 
intimation is given on the surface of the 
taking of the fly. 





LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


GULL PLAYING 
Editor, Fietp anp STREAM: 

As a regular reader of Fiero anp Stream I 
always enjoy reading the unusual situations and 
experiences which occasionally arise on the lake 
or sagt in the field. 

ave just returned from a vacation spent on 
the lakes of Northern Michigan fishing ag pike, 
ag and “bass. One morning, on Crooked 
Wake in Emmett County, I was casting with a 
live frog and through a “back lash” hung Mr. 
Frog up on a rush a foot or more out. of the 
water. I made an attempt to dislodge him and 
being unsuccessful left’ him hanging there and 
turned my attention to unsnarling the ‘“‘back 
lash.” I hat several yards of line spread 
around m_ r. the boat and in the water when, 
“swish bang,’ something struck. I grabbed the 
rod and started to reel in. On looking toward 
where I had last seen the frog, imagine my sur- 
prise to find my line reaching up in the air about 
twenty-five yards from the boat, and struggling 
and flapping at the end of it a white gull. The 
struggle didn’t last long, for the gull turned a 
back flip, squawked once, Iet go of the frog and 
started for somewhere at a merry clip. I 
thought I had a fish, Gull thought he had a frog 
breakfast, but we were both badly fooled. 

T. C. Hine, Jr. 


KEEPING ANGLEWORMS 
Editor, Firrtp AND STREAM: 

I have read an article in your mavazine on 
carrying angleworins and desire to say that I 
have carried worms for five hundred miles with- 
out any trouble whatever. I feel that I ought to 
give my method to the readers of the magazine, 
as I have had many a nice tip as to different 
things in the question and answer department 

To carry worms you need two or three boxes 
of fair size, ordinary soap boxes will serve. 
Cover all cracks of the boxes and fill them two- 
thirds full of dirt which is damp but not soggy, 
then put over the dirt some sod. When through 
gathering your worms spread the worms on the 
top of the sod and let them dig themselves in. 
When ready for your trip go to the nearest 
florist and buy about a peck basketful of the moss 
that they use for packing wreaths and put the 
moss in a pail of water and soak. Then wring 
out as dry as possible with the hands. Use a 
bucket and pack in a layer of moss pretty hard, 
then get your worms, sort them and use only 
the lively ones, and spread a layer of worms on 
the moss and put on another layer of moss, but 
do not pack, and so continue. Keep this up until 
your bucket is full. The reason I use moss is so 
as to give the worms plenty of air. If the moss 
becomes a little dry on the road sprinkle lightly 


with water. 
W. F. May. 
Comment: Fretp AND STREAM is extremely 
grateful to Mr. Man for his very clear explana- 
tion of a method for transporting angleworms. 
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The question has been frequently asked and has 
not been answered in as satisfactory a manner 
as is given in Mr. Man’s letter. Bait fishermen 
who use angleworms will be much interested and 
grateful for this explanation of a method that 
seems to be absolutely reliable for transporting 
worms to considerable distances.—F1sHi1nc Epitor. 


MOUNTING FISH 


Editor Fir~p aND STREAM: 

Being a regular reader of Fietp anp STREAM, 
I am writing to ask you as to the correct method 
for curing and mounting fish. 

Malin, D. C. G. Frank. 

Ans.—The method for mounting a fish in 
its rotundity is rather elaborate, and direc- 
tions for thus mounting are given in various 
publications. FigLD AND STREAM has _ before 
called attention to the method used by the 
Indian guides of the Lake Superior Region. 
This method is very simple and with modifica- 
tions can be employed by an amateur. 

The Indian guides mount the great brook 
trout taken in the Nipigon River by simply 
mounting the skin, leaving it flat. Great care 
is taken that the fish be kept moist and not 
discolored in any way before the skin is 
stripped from the body. Half of the head, 
with the back fins and under fin with the tail, 
are included in the half of the skin to be 
mounted, After skinning, all the flesh is scraped 
carefully away, and the eyeball is taken out. 
The skin is then wiped with a clean rag and 
is ready at once for mounting. 

A large sheet of birch bark, canoe birch, 
is used by the Indians for the background of 
the skin. The sheet of bark is framed in a 
frame of yellow birch sapling, the saplings 
crossed at the corners and bound together with 
the root of the black spruce. 

The skin is now stretched on the background, 
and sewed around edges and fins to the bark 
with packthread. After mounting, a coat of thin 
varnish is immediately applied, so as to pre- 
serve the original colors. 

A frame of twigs is then constructed over the 
trophy, and covered with cheesecloth; this to 
keep away flies. From time to time several more 
coats of varnish are applied to the skin, and in 
a short time it is dried out sufficiently so that it 
can be hung on a wall. 

The amateur can mount a fish skin in much 
the same manner by mounting it flat upon a 
clean board of pleasing appearance. Very small 
tacks can be used to stretch the skin and keep 
it in position on the board, with two or three 
wire nails driven through the half of the skull 
into the board. The tacks known as “curtain 
tacks” are the most satisfactory for the pur- 
pose, as these have very small heads, which 
show very little after the skin is mounted. 

A correspondent has suggested that a sheet of 
birch bark can be tacked or glued to the board 
before the skin is mounted, thus we obtain the 
wild effect of the Indian mounting.—FisHInGc 
Eprtor. 


FISHING THE GULF STREAM 


Editor, Fietp anv STREAM: 

Having in the past year become an interested 
reader of your interesting and instructive maga- 
zine and besides being a lover of the open, and 
only the open sea my profession, I notice in the 
October issue the record of fish and means of 
catching them. Allew me to give my little ex- 
perience as a deep sea troller. 

Some years back I was in the coastwise trade 
from Baltimore to Port Tampa, Florida, and in 
a steamer whose average speed would range 
about eight and one-half knots. I was the chief 
engineer and had at times a lot of leisure, which 
I used in fishing, especially when at the stretch 
from Frying Pan Shoal Light Ship of the North 
Carolina coast to Tampa Bar. Thus running 
along the inner edge of the Gulf Stream for most 
of the distance. 

The varieties of fish caught were amberjack, 
dolphin, barracuda, Spanish mackerel, kingfish, 
bonito, horse mackerel, etc., in plentiful num- 
bers. On one occasion I used two lines and 
stocked the ice-box of the ship with 365 Ibs. of 
dressed fish and in the course of two and one- 
half days. These fish averaged from eight to 
twelve pounds in weight, but dolphins will run 
up to a possible weight of twenty pounds. 

My tackle consisted of the ordinary dark line 
used by market fishermen, about 28 thread, 365 
feet long, with single strands of wire as a leader 
and ordinary bluefish hook. I used a pork rind 
lure, which was simply lashed to the hook. When 
any fish took my bait all on board knew it if 
they happened to be looking aft. 

A twenty pound dolphin will give play, as he 
is a swimmer par excellence. But my _ biggest 
fish tipped the scales at about fifty pounds. Be- 
foré I got him in close to the ship he had _ car- 
ried out my full length of line, and to lance 
him after getting him near was no easy job, as 
my hands were cut and sore from fighting him. 

Vhile I am still following the open sea I have 
no chance to try my luck, as my present vessel 
steams along at about thirteen and one-half knots 
which is too fast for. sport with a hook and line. 
Hope that the conservation idea for national 
game refuges as now before Congress will 


passed. 
B. Chief Engineer, 
S. Lewis Luckenbach. 
Frecp AND STREAM hisies Mr. Haigh for his 
interesting letter—FisHinc Epitor. 
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South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel. Price $12.50. 


Yoru can always be cock-sure that 
the line will hold—that your rod and 
reel will come through 100% perfect} 
if yours is a South Bend outfit. 


The South Bend is tHe original 
Anti-Back-Lash Reef. For over 
16 years it has provgn ‘its worthi- 
ness in the hands/of thousands 
and thousands Af anglers the 
country over. 


ORENO Ree} are of the same 
mechanical principle as the two 
South Bend Reels here shown, 
only selling at a, lower price— 


$7.50 and $15.00. 


South/ Bend Reels, Rods and 
Lingé are sold by most sporting 
gogds dealers. Ask for them. 
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2273 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 
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fish on all kinds of tackle. 
baits are efficient and sportsmanlike. 
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FFURS TAN ee 


and Made into 
Beautiful Garments 


Have a stylish fur made 
for mother, wife, sister or 
sweetheart from your raw 
furs. You get greater satis- 
faction and pride, besides 
a lasting remembrance of 
your trapping or hunting 
experience. Over 60 years 
dealing in furs assures 
you of our reliability and 
of best workmanship, 
FREE CATALOG 

gives latest style sugges 
tions, full information on 
tanning and shows how you save $ 


The RP Reliable Fur House 
32 S. First St., Marshalltown, 
em 


to 50% by ob- 
taining your furs rend way. Write today for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
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HOW PENNSYLVANIA DID IT 
(Continued from page 55) 








The Biggest Fis. 
You will ever hook 


You fish for years to get hold of Big Tom. 





2% 
The day comes when he takes a smash at your bait. 
GOSH! how you hope your tackle will hold him. 


Here’s a rod, Old Timer, that will withstand the rushes 
of the biggest fish you will ever hook. 


Even if you are a little rattled, the arch of this No. 99 


rod takes the strain off your tackle and gives you a 
chance. 


If you land the big one it’s because you've used a little 
head work before he hit—you were prepared. 


Let us tell you why the best fishermen in the country use 
this Brookside 99 rod—men like Ozark Ripley, Sheridan 
Jones, Robert Page Lincoln and Bob Becker—you'll find 
it mighty interesting reading. 

WILL YOU WRITE US? 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
534 Lake Shore Drive CHICAGO, ILL. 
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tsi coat | Fur Skins Tamed 


The best mackinaw cloth manufactured is Efficient snes 
used in this Filson Cruising Coat. It is Saves you oney 
first-class also in cut and tailoring. Ideal , 5 

for every outdoor use and for every season. 
Many and generous pockets. Order one inch 
larger than white collar size. State color de- 
sired—red and black, green and black or 
gray and black. Ask for our Complete 


Free Catalog A. 

C.C.FILSON CO. 
1005-7 First Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 


“Filson Clothes for 
the Man Who Knows” 










PUTA ALL Da LLU 


Established twenty years 
Kenneth Smith, Pres. 

Ask yourself, ‘Is the firm feliable, and will 
it save me money and give me good style?”’ 
Our ever increasing list of old customers 
over a period of many years is our best 
proof of better work. 

Send four our free style 
book giving you some 
ideas of the luxurious 














































garments your own 
catch will make. 

Sendinthe skins 
and we'lltanthem 
and modelthe gar 
ments, all within 
our own factory 
That isthe rea 
son we are able 
to give you such B 
low prices. t 
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Send for 





GLOBE TANNING CoO., 


S.E. First St., DES MOINES, IA. 








UNOL is a scientifically prepared gun and rifle oil, taking the plac: of powder 
G solvents, rust removers, lubricants and preservatives—non-injurious. 
GUNOL will mix with water, and therefore will absorb all moisture wherever it is 
brought in contact, yet it will positively prevent corrosion. 
GUNOL poured into the locks of a gun will carry out all water, even if your. gun has Wy 
GUNOL it is a powerful disinfectant when mixed with water, Keeps away mosquitoes. ® 
HUNTERS, TRAPSHOOTERS, FISHERMEN and CAMPERS should never be without it! 
Schaumburg Trading Co., Inc. 
25 Beaver Street New York City 
Sole Importer 


been under salt water, and at the same time it lubricates the action. 
If your dealer can not supply you, send us his name, and we will 


Do Not Clean Your Guns, let GUNOL do it! 

0 call 0 S, e Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 0 I ” 
will also cauterize any flesh wound and improve healing, it kills the germs; 

send you a bottle of GUNOL for SO cents prepaid, C. O. D. or stamps. 















































We Tan, You Wear any tame or wild animal hide or skin. 


Cow, horse, deer, mink, muskrat, skunk, ’coon, fox or other hides 
tanned, mounted or made into fur auto robes, rugs, coats, caps, 
vests, gloves, muffs, scarfs, stoles. Blankets made from your own wool. 
SEND POST CARD FOR BIG FREE CATALOG 
Illustrated by living models. Tells how to ay my hides for ent. Gives —_ 
for tanning, making garments from your own furs and complete garments. Deal with 
us and save money on tanning, taxidermy and $10 to $50 on beautiful fur clothes. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO., 34 Crescent St., Rochester, N. Y. 












things that could be done with the revenue 
collected meant still more. Depending 
upon appropriations from general revenues 
would have meant dragging along in the 
same old rut, and the personal interest of 
every one of a half million men and boys 
would have been lost, as few people in- 
terest themselves in any project unless 
they contribute directly to that cause. 


~ in importance to the contribu- 
tions made by the sportsmen, with 
which to finance the work of securing 
and maintaining refuges and public hunt- 
ing grounds, restocking, feeding, vermin 
control, etc., the Hunters’ License Law in 
Pennsylvania stipulated that every con- 
tributor should be furnished with a re- 
ceipt for his subscription and a badge of 
honor bearing the numbers of his receipt 
in figures at least an inch in height, to 
be worn on the middle of his back as an 
identification. In working out the design 
of this badge, it was deemed advisable to 
use a numeral to designate the county 
where the contributor resided. 

The present badge is made up of light, 

embossed aluminum, punched with six 
neat holes so it may be fastened to the 
hunting garment either by sewing it on, 
or to a piece of canvas which may then 
be pinned to the garment, or by attach- 
‘ng it with bachelor buttons. The bachelor 
buttons permit changing to another gar- 
ment very quickly, as does the use of 
safety pins when fastened to a piece of 
canvas or similar material. 
What is the value of this badge to the 
cause? It was quickly noticed that good 
sportsmen are proud of their identity. 
Others who were disposed to be careless 
about observing the laws or the property 
rights of landowners changed their atti- 
tude entirely when wearing their identity 
plainly exposed. 

Landowners may hunt on the lands 
where they reside and cultivate, and on 
adjacent private lands, without displaying 
a merit badge; but anybody else hunting 
anywhere without displaying the badge is 
very likely to receive a request to make 
an involuntary contribution of $20 more to 
the cause for his carelessness. 


T is a safe bet that in Pennsylvania to- 

day not over one half of one per cent 
of the hunters ever try to hunt without 
first securing a license or displaying their 
tag, not so much because of the involun- 
tary contribution of $20 that might be 
asked but because they are all trying to 
be real sportsmen, not just hunters. No 
sportsman wants to hide behind a tree or 
ledge of rocks like a thief every time 
another sportsman approaches, and there 
is also a chance that the other fellow may 
be an officer of the law. And worse still, 
it might be an acquaintance, and who 
would want to be caught in such a pre- 
dicament and ever after have the quality 
of his sportsmanship questioned for the 
sake of $1.25? 

Other good reasons for the license tag 
are that it stops most of the vandalism 
that would otherwise occur on both public 
and private lands, prevents game-law vio- 
lations, and does as much good in general 
as double the usual number of Game Pro- 
tectors. There are thousands of good 
sportsmen who keep their eyes open for 
cheaters and send their license and county 
numbers to a nearby Protector or the 
Harrisburg office for attention. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission 
has always worked on the theory that the 
masses must be educated to the needs of 





wild-life conservation. A special educa- 
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tional staff is being added in the office of 
the Game Commission. 

While the work of the Board has grown 
from a $150,000 per year business in 1915 
to more than four times this amount at 
present, it is so arranged that separate 
bureaus administer various phases of the 
work under the direction of the Execu- 


tive Secretary. The field service clears 
through nine capable Division Super- 
visors. Officers for field service are se- 


lected by competitive examination of can- 
didates between the ages of twenty-five 
and forty-two. Promotions in rank and 
pay are based entirely on merit and length 
of service. Officers invariably take up the 
work and stay in the service because they 
love it. Many of them in their way make 
just as great sacrifices as the members of 
the Board, who render their service with- 
out pay. 

Sportsmen’s organizations are loyally 
supporting the game work in Pennsyl- 
vania. They have always been vigilant 
to safeguard the funds contributed by 
them. 

The united efforts of the members of 
the Commission, their employees and the 
sportsmen backing up the game refuge- 
public hunting ground system makes it 
possible for Pennsylvania again to furnish 
good hunting to her citizens and neigh- 
bors. While there are now many more 
hunters to accommodate than twenty 
years ago, the prospects for the future 
are very encouraging, and it is a safe bet 
that the whir of the ruffed grouse, the 
gobble of the wild turkey, the flash of the 
deer and bear, and the bugle of the lordly 
elk will be with us in increasing numbers 
as the years go by. 


AIRPLANE FOREST PATROL 
(Continued from page 19) 


seemed just to miss the burning tree tops 
by inches. ; 

“Across the burning timber in an almost 
frantic endeavor to gain altitude they 
traveled and were tumbled about like a 
cork in the middle of the ocean. It 
seemed like a most hopeless task. Again 
and again an attempt was made to climb 
just high enough to clear the ridges with- 
out striking the projecting trees or rocks, 
but it was not destined to be. a 

Finally, as a last resort Goldie guided 
his plane between two jagged cliffs, 
through almost unbearable heat, smoke 
and flames, just missing the rocks on both 
sides with his wing tips. Traveling at a 
rate of over a hundred miles an hour, his 
wheels seemed to run along the tops of 
the burning trees. With such heat it did 
not seem possible for the gasoline tank 
not to catch fire, but they came out sud- 
denly into the cool, calm valley of the 
Feather River. It was a close shave and a 
great relief, for they had been face to face 
with death and they had won out. 

Climbing slowly, the plane was soon in 
the smooth upper air and they should reach 
their destination at Corning within a very 
few minutes. Certainly the remainder of 
the trip could not equal in danger and 
hardships the part already completed. It 
seemed that Fate still desired them to 
prove their worth, for their troubles were 
not over yet. 

As they were going over Quincy at an 
altitude of 5,000 feet Goldie noticed that 
the oil pressure suddenly dropped and 
that his engine started to heat up. There 
was nothing to be done but pick out a 
landing field, shut off his engine, and 
make a “dead-stick” landing in a strange 


field. Far below him he saw a strip of 
meadow land, the only possible place, as 
all around the country was covered with 
timber and brush or cut up by small, 
steep hills and valleys. 

Down they came until they were the 
proper height for a side slip landing. The 
side slip was necessary on account of the 
shortness of the field. To further compli- 
cate matters, they had noticed while cir- 
cling that there was a ditch at the far end 
of the field. Almost instantly the wheels 
were on the ground, rolling properly but 
with too much speed. 

Just as the plane was about to stop, the 
wheels hit a small ditch. The plane hesi- 
tated a minute, the tail started to rise, and 
almost instantly the plane was standing 
on its nose with a broken propeller. It 
was a tragic moment, for after having 
gone through the so much more hazardous 
flying of the day, it seemed that the few 
remaining miles to their destination should 
have been covered without mishap. 


T was now after three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and they had had nothing to 
eat since an early breakfast. As _ there 
was no transportation in sight, they were 
forced to hike the two miles into Quincy. 
Here Goldie telephoned to Corning for 
help and a new propeller, and then they 
had their lunch. 

An automobilist kindly took them back 
to the field where they had landed. As 
they started, they heard a plane overhead 
and knew that their relief plane had ar- 
rived. Upon reaching the field they found 
Shran and a mechanic already at work 
on the plane. Both planes left the field 
at about the same time, and they arrived 
without mishap at five-thirty. 

As he was stepping from the plane Su- 
pervisor Mark was met by the Operations 
Officer who told him that a message had 
been received from the big fire, and that 
it was at last under control. Mark apolo- 
gized for taking Goldie out on a trip 
when it was his day of rest. The Opera- 
tions Officer looked thoughtful for a few 
minutes, wiped the perspiration from his 
face, and then said: 

“On forest patrol every day is much 
similar to every other day. The main dif- 
ference between any two days is that on 
some days we work harder and have more 
hazardous flying than on others. This has 
been a fair example; Goldie, Shran, Ben- 
son and McFenry were all supposed to 
rest today for their patrols tomorrow. 
Goldie went with you; Benson has just 
completed a special patrol over the Shasta 
forests and is now in Alturas; McFenry 
has, according te a radio report just re- 
ceived, landed at Eugene, Oregon, to which 
point he flew Forester Dunman; Shran, 
after working all morning on his gen- 
erator, was getting ready to go into town 
when your message came in and he went 
out and rescued you. Yes, the life of the 
Forest Patrol Pilot is just one damned 
thing after another, but now we have 
nothing to do until tomorrow.” 


INTO ALASKA’S UNEXPLORED 
(Continued from page 28) 


yards and, running the barrel of my rifle 
out Over a moss-covered boulder, at about 
100 yards’ distance, I waited a minute or 
two to calm down; and then as he raised 
his head and poised a moment I put a 
bullet through his neck, completely de- 
molishing the vertebrae. 

Jumping up, I ran forward with the 
hopes of getting a shot at the second one. 
But he was never seen. 

I skinned my bear, slung the hide 
around my neck and shoulders, and 








Waistline 
Too Big? 





It doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 
tion permanent. All this without drugs—without 
dieting— without exercise—without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part. 


il Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve- 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won’t 
sag and bulge—vest won’t creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 


feeling of ease, comfort re- 
ee Fagen sone — the over- 
P worked abdominal muscles are 
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Melts Excess Fat Away 


But best of all, Director gives more than tempora 
relief. It actually dissolves excess fat away. Wi 
every movement of the body, Director applies a firm 
but gentle pressure to the abdomen. This continued 
kneading motion acts exactly as a massage in dis- 


solving and scattering fatty its. Thus the con- 
tin wearing Director permanently corrects 
over-development. 
No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web elastic— all in 
one piece. There are no » 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
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to be satisfactory oF ped money will be refunded 
promptly and the won’t cost you a penny. Be 
sure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out and mail today. 
Landon & Warner, Dept. 11,225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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LANDON & WARNER 

225 N. Michig Bivd., Chi Dept. 11 
Send mea Director under your money-back guar- 
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my waist measure is............. 
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Sporting Boots : 
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fea the day they are de- 7 
livered to you—straight from 

the hands of our custom boot- 
makers — you’ll find your Cutters 
literally ‘‘as comfortable as an 
old shoe.” 


That is because they are made to 
measure — by hand—to fit your 
feet. And because only the 
finest leathers for sporting 
wear ever find their way into 
any Cutter product. 


Write today for name of nearest 
dealer and Catalog showing the 
complete line of Cutter Sporting 
Boots. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. } 
Box 10 Eau Claire, Wis. 


0664446666466 666446 4424644442. 
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’ The Perfect Waterproof Suif 
Guaranteed Absolutely Waterproof 


DUCK - HUNTERS 
and other Sportsmen 
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rain, This one-piece # 
Suit slips over your § 
regularclothes, The 
Hood-Collar protects 
the neck and head. 

NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the 
Hookless Fastenerup 
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close, Cloth is made \ 
of asheet of pure rub- 
ber vulcanized be- 
tween two layers of 
cloth, Weight 3 lbs, i 
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UBBER-ALL yet, order direct 
from us. Send check or money 
order for $12.50, State chest and |) 
height measurementsand we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid, {i \\ 
Booklet free upon request. 
THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
821-823 Broadway, New York 
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started for camp—triumphant! I had 
bagged my eleventh bear! 

That evening Lee and I returned for 
the meat, with three horses—two to ride, 
and one to carry the bear. It was dark 
before we got the carcass cut up and 
loaded; and the three-mile ride back to 
camp, along that almost impassable trail, 
was one that will linger long and vividly 
in my memory. Lee took the lead, then 
came the pack-horse, and I brought up 
the rear. 

By the time we were well into the tim- 
ber it was so dark that not even the out- 
line of the horse in front could be well 
distinguished—nor hardly could I see the 
ground below me. Above, the sky was 
perfectly clear, inky-blue, and every star 
shimmered and blinked dimly in_ its 
fathomless background. Around on all 
sides, through the breaks in the trees, 
could be seen the dimly silhouetted moun- 
tains and peaks. Everything else was a 
fathomless black! 

To attempt to guide the horses would 
be sheer folly, as the trail was in places 
difficult to follow even in daylight. But 
to trust entirely to their far keener than 
human senses was not only not so danger- 
ous as one would like to think, but the 
one choice. 


LONG and uneasy ride it was. At last 

the heartily welcome glow and flicker- 
ing of the big campfire was sighted through 
the trees; then the gargoylic faces of those 
who sat around it could be distinguished 
—and we were home again! 

On that little ride I had done a lot of 
serious thinking—there was nothing else 
to do. As I peered blankly into the 
fathomless darkness I often wondered 
just how many pairs of wild-folk eyes 
were watching us while we crept almost 
helplessly down the valley. I wondered 
just how many times a mother had bris- 
tled the hair on her back, and with her 
teeth bared and her tiny, beady eyes flash- 
ing hatred, had pointed out our little pro- 
cession to her offspring, and told them: 
“Beware! for wherever they go is death 
and destruction.” 

Three days later our string of horses 
emerged from the timber where our trail 
had left the railroad, and the next night 
we were in the “big city” of Anchorage 
once again. A summer’s crop of unkempt 
whiskers was removed; the first bath of 
the season was taken, and, exchanging 
tattered and torn clothes that were “out” 
at the elbows, knees and seat, each stuck 
a big cigar in the corner of his mouth 
and stepped out to review the few shop- 
windows boasted by that flourishing little 
metropolis of the Far North, and to 
feast on the sights and indulgences of 
far-strayed civilization. 





AN INADVERTENT GAME HOG 
(Continued from page 25) 


on th’ highest point o’ th’ hogback puts its 
door sill *bout on a line with th’ top o’ th’ 
brush so that, standin’ in th’ doorway, 
you can see over it, an’ likwise you can see 
into them bare, open spots you most gen’r- 
ally find scattered through such a growth. 
From th’ shaft house to th’ edge o’ th’ 
gulch is, I should say, ’bout a hundred 
yards or so—anyhow it ain’t far. 

“One night ’bout a month ’fore I come 
there, somethin’ had went wrong with th’ 
mill an’ Pete an’ Jim started in to fix 
’er. They’d been workin’ all night, got 
everythin’ reorganized an’ ‘long ‘bout 
sunup they was restin’ some, waitin’ fer 
th’ crew to show up an’ start th’ stamps 
to poundin’ again. 

“Pete was sittin’ on a nail-kag in front 


o’ th’ door, lookin’ off into th’ chaparral, 
an’ Jim was layin’ on a pile o’ empty 
sacks close by, bout half asleep, when 
Pete reaches out an’ pokes him with his 
foot, motionin’ fer him to keep still—an’ 
beck’nin’. Jim comes alive, moves over 
*longside, an’ looks out to where Pete 
was pointin’. 


S¢EDIGHT out there b’tween th’ shaft 
house an’ th’ gulch was a fine big 
buck, his antlers stickin’ up ’bove th’ bush 
he was back of, an’ patchés of him showin’ 
through th’ leaves an’ twigs. Jim, bein’ 
nearest, picks up th’ rifle an’ starts handin’ 
’er to Pete, but Pete motions fer him to do 
th’ shootin’. So Jim pulls down on mister 
deer an’ shoots—an’ th’ buck disappears. 
“‘Got him!’ says Jim, but Pete, bein’ 
wiser an’ havin’ more experience, kams 
him down some, tellin’ him to wait a 
minute an’ keep watchin’. Sure ’nuff, in 
a minute or so they sees antlers poppin’ 
up an’ down ’mongst th’ scrub oaks on th’ 
other side o’ th’ gulch. Jim locates a 
little clear spot ahead, an’ when th’ buck 
hops into it he shoots again—an’ th’ deer 
disappears some more. 

“In a minute though, Pete points again, 
up on th’ side o’ th’ mountain off south, 
an’ there goes th’ antlers, a-weavin’ 
through th’ brush; so Jim plugs away th’ 
third time, an’ once more th’ deer goes out 
o’ sight. 

“After waitin’ quite a spell an’ seein’ no 
more movements ner nothin’ indicatin’ 
th’ buck was still busy gettin’ away, they 
starts across. It was quite a tramp over 
there, an’ in fightin’ their way through 
th’ mis’ry an’ tangles infestin’ that gulch 
they gets turned ‘round some; but after 
while they makes it through an’ starts 
climbin’ th’ mountain. They spoiled ’most 
an hour gettin’ there an’ huntin’ ’rourd, 
but fin’ly, well up towards th’ top, they 
comes onto th’ buck, crumpled up an’ 
dead as Caesar. An’ he’d only been hit 
once ! 


66 [IM _ says, ‘Dad, there’s somethin’ 
mighty curious "bout this; I’m plumb 
certain sure I hit him that first shot, an’ 
hanged if I can see how I missed th’ sec- 
ond one. Let’s go an’ take a look—see 
anyhow.’ So back they goes, an’ when they 
gets to where th’ buck had showed in th’ 
little clear space, there he was, piled up 
against a manzanita right where he'd 
pitched in. Th’ shot had hit him in th’ 
back o’ th’ neck, high up, an’ like to blow 
his head off! They looked at each other 
an’ kind o’ grinned, an’ then they meanders 
’long back to th’ near side o’ th’ gulch, 
where Pete had first seen this complex 
animule—an’ they found th’ third buck 
curled up right there!” 
The campfire had burned down to a 
bed of red coals. Out yonder, where the 
water rippled, the moonlight broke into 


spangles. Back in the timber an owl 
querulously queried “Who—who-o— 
who-o-o0?” 


“Bill,” I said, “how far was it from the 
shaft house over to that south mountain 
where the third buck fell?” 

“*Bout a mile I reckon,” he answers. 
“But you know yourself how danged clear 
that Arizona air is.” 

So we knocked the ashes out of our 
pipes and turned in. 
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FLY-FISHING THE OLD 
MISSISSIP’ 


(Continued from page 21) 


They were in constant peril of their lives 
from the Indians; shelter and proper food 
were often impossible to obtain, yet ever 
before them was the lure of the unknown. 
To the patience and daring of these 
pioneers of our outdoor life let us pay 
tribute. 

“What has become of that vast Empire 
of France in our Great West? It has 
vanished forever; the missionary and the 
Indian have gone their way and are for- 
gotten. What is left? Nothing but a 
few names, and they are fresh in our 
minds—Eau Clair, Prairie du Chien, La 
Crosse—memories of old-time voyageurs 
of the past. 

“Well,” sighed Lou as we ran alongside 
the dock at Prairie du Chien and prepared 
to carry Our impedimenta to the railway, 
“that was certainly a great trip, a wonder- 
ful experience; as a fishing territory it’s 
a regular black-bass valley. I’m beginning 
to think Father Marquette’s story almost 
conservative; anyhow, it has stood the 
acid test of time, and far be it from us 
to doubt it.” 

A word to the fly-fishing fraternity of 
the Middle West: if you have never tried 
these waters, any means to get there are 
justifiable. You are not bound down to 
the restricted shoreline of some inland 
lake; you have score upon score of miles 
of territory where casting conditions are 
ideal. The swift current keeps a fly well 
up on the surface and there is always 
plenty of room to play a fish. It is not 
an expensive trip and there is good train 
service to all points on the river. 


Mg you have time and wish to fish the 
water more thoroughly than we did, the 
outboard motor might well be omitted. 
A good-sized rowboat and a simple camp- 
ing outfit would meet all necessary wants. 
Heavy blankets are in order, as the nights 
are cool along the river. Above all, be 
sure and take a jug (for water), as 
springs are scarce and there are few farm- 
houses close to the river. 

Care, too, should be taken in passing 
steamers; their wash may cause trouble 
if not given plenty of room. Finally, keep 
only what fish you may need to eat; don’t 
try to send home a box to your friends. 
3y the time it reaches them the chances 
are they will not care for bass—nor for 
you. 

If you are one of those fishermen to 
whom fishing plays only a part in the 
great Pageant of the Open Air, then by 
all means go down the Father of Waters. 
You will find much to remind you of the 
Hudson; there is the same great sweep 
of water, the same rugged, impressive 
hills, and if the genius of Irving has 
filled the valley of the Hudson with the 
figures of Romance and History so too 
the Mississippi has its Immortal Voyageur. 
You will find him when you follow “The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn.” 





JOTTINGS FROM A GYPSY 
JOURNAL 


(Continued from page 31) 


of money, extended to the photography 
of buildings. 

Soon we were undecciyved. A squaw 
rushed from one of the lower cells of this 
teeming hive, picked up an iron bar and 
upraised it over the head of one of my 
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These are all we have 
left of a lot of genuine 
imported Champiere 
field glasses bought 
when the French rate 
of exchange was low- 
est. ‘“‘Champiere”’ al- 
ways guarantees optical 
and mechanical per- 
fection. 

See distant objects 
as though they were 
near you. Wonderful at prize fights, ball games, boat 
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trips. An ideal gift. This splendid glass has 8 lenses, 
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daughters, who was focusing upon the 
old church. Simultaneously ‘she laid a 
dirty palm over the lens of the camera. 
Simultaneously, also, a shower of small 
stones and hunks of ’dobe came from the 
upper story of the nearest house. 

This was intelligible. We put up our 
cameras, and immediately came a lull in 
the attack. The anger of the militant 
squaw, however, was unappeased. “You 
take picture, you pay!” she screamed. 

A young buck who had a larger vocabu- 
lary appeared on the scene. “You got no 
right to make pictures without a permit 
from the Governor of the pueblo,” he 
said angrily. 

“All right,” I said. “We understand 
now. We will put away our cameras.” 

“But you already make pictures,” he 
said. “You got no right. Now you pay!” 

“How much?” 

“Four dollars.” 


‘6 E shall not pay,” I answered. “If 

it is forbidden to take pictures, 
you should put up a notice. We did not 
know. If we had known, we would not 
have taken any.” 

“You pay four dollars, or you get out 
—quick!” he said. 

“Where is the Governor?” I asked. 

“He is at work in the fields,” he said. 
“You won’t see him. You only make ex- 
cuses. You pay now.” 

Refusing to stand for the gouge, we 
got out—quick—and set forth in search 
of the Governor, more out of curiosity to 
see the ruler of these people than in the 
hope of receiving his august permission 
to make more pictures of their home. By 
diligent inquiry of bucks working along 
the roadside we found His Excellency 
plowing a field for corn. He was an aged 
man attired in faded blue denim and a 
tattered straw hat, and was distinguish- 
able from his subjects only by the strik- 
ing ugliness of his furrowed and weather- 
beaten face. 

Ascertaining first that he could speak 
English, I made a long spiel, carefully ex- 
plaining our position. We were strangers 
who had journeyed from a far country, 
taking pictures everywhere as we wan- 
dered, that we might remember in the 
days to come the things we had seen. No 
one had ever objected; no one suffered a 
loss when we used our cameras, and we 
made no money out of it ourselves. 


E were friendly with his people. 

They came to our camp in Santa Fé 
to trade, and we had bought large quanti- 
ties of their necklaces and pottery. We 
gave their babies presents. Yet when we 
visited their home and attempted to take 
pictures, carefully refraining from point- 
ing the camera at the people themselves, 
who, we knew, did not like it, they drove 
us off with sticks and stones. Was this 
a suitable return for our friendship? 
Should we not be allowed to go back and 
take more pictures? 


My eloquence almost moved me to 
tears. Not so, however, with the Gover- 
nor. He had listened attentively. Now 


he regarded me stonily, and said: 

as 3 | gh! ” 

“We ell,” I thought, “some of this must 
have gone over his head. I will try again, 
using words of one syllable.” So I started 
to recapitulate, but he interrupted me. 

“Everybody who takes pictures pays,” 
said he, with an air of finality. 

“How much?” 

“Two dollars.” 

The buck at the pueblo had said four. 
Somebody, perhaps, was profiteering. 

“But why should we pay?” I argued. 


“Nobody asks us to pay when we take 
pictures in Santa Fé.” 

“Ugh!” he said. Then he turned his 
back on me, clucked to the horse, and 
moved on up the furrow. 

The triumph of the red man was com- 
plete. The peace council had failed. But 
we had several excellent pictures of Te- 
suque pueblo, and our two dollars—or is 
it four? 


TALES OF RECORD FISH AND 
FISHING 


(Continued from page 34) 


izes that often nearly an hour’s fishing is 
consumed in landing one of these high- 
powered trout. 

The largest steelhead it has been my 
good fortune to land was during an eve- 
ning’s fishing last September, the tackle 
used being a Senate six-ounce rod, a 
Pfleuger single-action reel, 150 feet of 
Saline line, and the fly, a number four 
Royal Coachman. It was 5:30 when the 
reel commenced to sing. At the first leap, 
my prize made a graceful turn through 
space and for the moment showed his 
beautiful form glistening in the fading 
sunlight, making my nerves tingle with 
the knowledge that he was a “dandy.” 

It is the first rapid rushes and occasional 
leaps in the air that must be watched 
very closely. You wonder if he is well 
hooked and if your tackle will stand the 
strain, but experience has taught you to 
give and take, and never allow the line to 
slacken, always reeling in whenever oc- 
casion permits. 


P, down and across the river hast- 

ened the racing trout, never ceasing 
his effort to break loose and free himself 
from the stinging hook. By this time I 
have managed to work back nearer the 
shore, where the footing is more certain 
and the water but knee-deep. 

All of a sudden there is another spin- 
ning of the reel and I notice nearly one- 
half of my line is out. Then a sudden 
stop; the light rod is bent to a half circle. 
In trying to reel in there is no response, 
and my first thought is, “He’s gone! I 
am snagged on a rock deep in the river’s 
bed.” But the quiver and vibration of 
the rod soon dispels the idea. Mr. Steel- 
head is simply sulking, or in other words 
taking upon himself a reprieve. I have 
known of a steelhead holding back in 
this bulldog fashion for ten to fifteen 
minutes, and some fishermen will throw 
rocks into the water to get them started 
again. I have, I think, found a better 
and .easier method and one that seldom 
fails. Just a few sharp raps given to the 
rod, and your trout is immediately ready 
to resume his fight. 


HAT is the method by which I started 
this fellow, and the way he speeded 
down-stream was some flight, with no 
regard whatever for any legal speed limit. 
The river bank was high and brushy; the 
line was rapidly disappearing from my 
reel. There was but one thing to do in 
order to save my fish and tackle, and that 
was to follow down the river as fast as 
the waist-deep water would permit, watch- 
ing every step for fear of losing balance 
or slipping off a rocky ledge into water 
perhaps fifteen feet deep. About two hun- 
dred yards below was a good landing 
place and here was where I finally landed 
my prize steelhead trout, after a most in- 
teresting and exciting tussle of thirty-five 
minutes from the time he first struck 
the fly. 
Upon reaching home with my catch, 
Mayor Demaray and Deputy Sheriff Lis- 
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ter, of our city, pronounced the weight 
to be 8 pounds and 13 ounces; circumfer- 
ence, largest part, 17 inches and total 
length, 31 inches. 

To the lover of outdoor sport, in my 
opinion, there is no sport equal to fly- 
fishing for the gamey steelhead trout as 
he is found in the cold waters of the 
Rogue River. As to “good eats,” they 
can’t be beat. It’s a fish you can eat 
with an appetizing desire for more right 
through the long fly-fishing season. And 
our season usually begins during the 
month of May and lasts until late in 
November. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


REcOLLECTIONS oF My Firty YEARS HuntT- 
ING AND FisHING, by William B. 
Mershon. Published by The Strat- 
ford Company, Boston, Mass. Price, 


$3.50 


A most interesting narrative of sport as 
it used to be in Michigan in the days but 
just gone by. Mr. Mershon tells a graphic 
story of that hunter’s paradise which, in 
the memory of men still living, contained 
such game in goodly quantities as wild 
turkey. Indeed, the author killed his last 
wild turkey in Michigan in 1886. He tells 
of pigeon shooting as it was long be- 
fore they disappeared entirely from 
the earth; of grouse and quail shoot- 
ing as it used to be; of chicken shooting 
and goose shooting on the Dakota prairies 
in the 70’s. From a fishing standpoint this 
book will also be of great interest. In any 
case, it will become increasingly valuable 
in the days to come because of its unques- 
tioned authority. 


An ArricAN Hotiay, by Richard L. 
Sutton, M.D. (C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, St. Louis.) Price, $2.25. 


This volume of 180 pages contains more 
than a hundred illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author. Many books on 
Africa have been written, but few authors 
have presented the subject in so graphic 
and concise a manner. A writer of wide 
experience and a scientist of international 
reputation, he has grasped the salient 
points and emphasized the important fea- 
tures in a way that is bound to appeal to 
every educated reader. 


Mopern DEVELOPMENT OF THE Dry Fy, 
by F. M. Halford. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1923.) Price, $7.59, 


All fly fishermen are more, rather than 
less, familiar with the name of Mr. Hal- 
ford, and with the standard work which 
is again published. When ten years have 
passed since the original edition, and the 
book is put forward in another edition, a 
book on a sport can be regarded as a 
classic. Mr. Halford’s book is such a 
work. 

The original edition was published be- 
fore the Great War. The patterns of dry 
flies, included in the work, at once be- 
came standard dry-fly patterns wherever 
dry-fly fishing was done. 

The present edition is worthy of the 
author, dry-fly authority and expert, and 
that is high praise. It is printed on solid 
paper, in good-sized type, delightfully 
clear and pleasant to the eye. 

There are nine page plates, with exqui- 
sitely tinted representations of the Hal- 
ford flies, covering copies of thirty-three 
natural insects, male and female included. 

The dressings of these Halford pat- 
terns of artificial flies are given in detail, 
so that with the plates before him no fly- 
dresser can possibly go astray. 
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: Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
) sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds, 
: columns and take advantage of: this productive market. 
circulation of any sportsman’s magazine published in America—100,000 guaranteed. 


on dogs and dog breeding. 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 

How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 
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COLOR IN HOUNDS AND 
BEAGLES 


T is often said that nearly all, if not 

all, modern hounds trace back to the 

period of the white and the black 

hounds of Saint Hubert, who, it will 
be remembered, had a vision of Our Lord, 
while hunting, the Cross and its Victim 
appearing on or between the antlers of a 
stag. Hubert the Hunter at once stopped 
in his quest of wild animals, and became 
devoted to the betterment of his fellow- 
men. Some of Hubert’s hounds were 
pure white; and it is interesting to note 
that in an illumination that illustrates the 
text of the first and most important work 
on hunting, that the author, Count Gaston 
de Foix, appears with a white hound on 
his left, while teaching his huntsmen the 
manner to blow their hunting horns, ad- 
vising them as to the different calls of 
long and short notes. In other pictures 
they are black, and possibly black-and-tan 
colored hounds. These were used for 
hunting and chase of the deer, bear, wolf, 
fox, hare and other animals, the otter, 
the badger and the marten not excepted. 
From these St. Hubert hounds came the 
Talbot hounds of the Normans, in time 
to become sleuth or English and Scottish 
bloodhounds; the several long-eared and 
heavily flewed hounds of France; in turn, 
the old-fashioned American foxhounds, 
and the finer-bred English foxhounds with 


The almost wholly black-and-tan colored beagle dog, Saddle Back Sun Dial. 


a dash of the swifter blood of greyhounds 
in their veins. 


The black-and-tan and the liver-and-tan of 
American hounds has been considered more or 
less correct; while the introduction of English, 
Scottish and Irish foxhound blood has put more 
gaiety of color into the general run of the 
American hounds of today. The same remarks 
apply to beagles, although now and then we see 
a wholly black-and-tan beagle of good quality. 
Oftener there is a good deal of white about 
these heavily marked little hounds, really off- 
shoots from the larger hounds, but evolved from 
the big dogs very many, perhaps, hundreds of 
years ago. 


THE PIED BEAUTIES 

HE sight of a pack of showily marked 

foxhounds, harriers or beagles, is of 
so much pleasure to most people that such 
a scene is not easily forgotten. Person- 
ally, we like the hound with a good deal 
of white about him, for the reason that 
he can be the more easily observed in thick 
covert, not to say anything about that 
pageantry that an aggregation of a pack 
of hounds, more or less with the same 
markings of black, tan, a lighter lemon 
and sometimes “mealy” color. The ear- 
lier beagles introduced into Maryland and 
Virginia were, it has been written, almost 
entirely black and with tan markings. 
P. Reinaglé’s painting gives us beagles 
with not much more white about them 
han we see in the picture of Saddle Back 
Sundial, a winner at a bench show at 
Belmont Park, N. 
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Whether the wholly black-and-tan-colored 
beagle will become popular or not is an open 
uestion; but it is possible—nay, probable, that 
the more gaily colored beagles will appeal most 
to hunters who like to keep an eye on their 
little dogs while hunting, and further enjoy the 
undoubted attractiveness of their pied beauties. 


SOUNDNESS FOREVER! 


OUNDNESS is an absolute requisite 

in a dog used for coursing; and if 
he is in any way weak in his feet and low 
in his pastern joints he will never stand 
up in severe trials, and must succumb to 
the speed and cleverness of the sound 
greyhound. In the picture presented, we 
will at once notice the robustness and 
soundness of the little boy, while the 
greyhounds are all to pieces (or nearly 
so) in their fore feet, and are object- 
lessons as compared with the limbs and 
form and strong feet of the youngster. 
The lack in depth of brisket, so apparent 
in the greyhound on the left, points to a 
need of staying power, one of the chief 
assets that a longtail must possess. Of 
what avail is speed if the stamina is not 
there? None! And in the sport of 
coursing, a dog must possess staying pow- 
ers as well as sustained dash. It has 





Soundness Forever! | 
Peter Mortimer’s sound on his pins; 
Not so the greyhounds, so Morty wins. 


often been noticed that “amateur” or in- 
experienced judges of dogs at bench 
shows apparently care not for the sound- 
ness of the exhibits. These men appear 
to be searching for the points of the 
breed, those descriptions of the “fancy” 
characteristics of the varieties as given in 
textbooks. But, unfortunately, this vade 
mecum gives little information regarding 
soundness, the most requisite of all things 
in a hound, horse, man or dog. So un- 
sound dogs, perhaps, with good heads, 
owning weak feet and faulty hocks, get 
pride of place, positions they should not 
fill. First let the would-be judge study 
the anatomy of the dog. Then let him 
follow on with a course regarding the 
accepted and fancy points of the breed. 
If he is thorough in these studies, he 
will perhaps waive his allegiance to the 
exaggerated points as described in some 
man-made treatise, and favor the passably 
typical but undoubtedly sound dog. In 
this judgment, our adjudicator would be 
probably right. 


A WORKING COCKER CLUB 


It is likely that a club will be formed 
to look after the interests of the 
Sporting or Working Cocker Spaniel. 
Considerable notice has been taken of 
Mrs. Moffit’s article on working Cockers 
—a communication that appeared over the 
name of the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., lady 
in our November issue. The _ recent 
Springer spaniel trials on Fisher’s Island, 

Y., have excited a great deal of com- 
ment among Cocker spaniel owners; and 
these persons are observant enough to 























Champion Bero 
of Elmview 


“Strong Heart’ Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft and 
other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reasonable prices. 


“You can pay more, but you can't get a better dog” 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 





NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 














VON SALLET & COX 


CUSTOMS BROKERS 
AND FORWARDERS 


Members N. Y. Maritime Exchange 
NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Special Facilities for Quick Clear- 
ing of Dogs Through the Customs 


Telephone: BOWLING GREEN 6929 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S 
Super-Airedales 


(Original Lionheart Strain) 


PUPPIES 


present for man, 















The ideal 
woman or child 

I have reserved seven grand 
litters for Christmas delivery. 


Prize winning bloodlines and 

from parents unsurpassed in 

intelligence, courage, loyalty and natural hunting 
instinct. 

Males $25.00, females $15.00 if reserved in advance. 

A small deposit will reserve one for shipment on exact 


date you specify. Send for mating list and literature. 
LOU HOLLIDAY, VICTOR, MONT. 


Cocker Spaniels for You 


A brace of them 
and a gun! What 
more could a man 
want? GAME!! 
He is sure of it 
with this combina- 
tion. The man who 
has hunted with @ 
Cockers knows the 
story, but there 
are many who have 
yet to learn that 
this wonderful and beautiful dog is the best little 
game-getter of the bunch. Raise your own and 
get the thrill of hunting over the dog that you 
have bred yourself. We have three dogs at Stud, 
a black and white, red and white and a solid red. 
Send for our cards. Also puppies for sale and, 
occasionally, brood bitches, 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


GERMAN POLICE 
PUPPIES 


Shipped on approval. 
Correspondence invited. 


VON HOCHSTEIN KENNELS 
Alva, Oklahoma 




















(Ask _ the Editor about my dogs) 
POLICE DOGS 


ea, Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wiseonsin 








RAPPO VON DER KKIMINAL 
POLIZEL AKC38.4026 8272782 








GENUINE RED CEDAR SAWDUST 


An absolute prevention against Fleas, Lice and 
all vermin injurious to dogs and poultry. Write 
for sworn testimonials from largest kennels. 
Minimum shipment two 80-Ib. bags—recommend 
freight, as rates low, while express high. Two, 
$1.75 each; five, $1.60 each; ten, $1.50 each. 
Cash with order. 


BENNETT H. BOWIE, Box 58, Carrollton, I LLLE 








Most Noble Great Danes 
We have a few EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTI- 
FUL LITTERS of the HIGHEST CLASS 
PEDIGREED and PRIZE GREAT DANES in 
the WORLD. All A. K. C. Registered stock. 
Colors: Brindles, Fawns, and Harlequins, white 
with black markings. Inspection invited. 

J. STEINBACHER Ridgefield, N. J. 

Phone: Morsemere 2127-J 


A new bedding for 
your dogs 


Fragrant cedar shavings—fresh from Virginia 
forests direct to you. Restful, healthful, inex- 
pensive! Keep fleas and other vermin away. 
Cedar aroma eliminates disagreeable odors. 
You'll be delighted with the cleanliness of 
this superior bedding which is praised by 
many kennel authorities. 
30 LBS. (over 3 bushels) FOR ONLY $1.50 
F. O. B. ALTAVISTA, VA. 
Sufficient to bed single dog for 
months. Enclose check with order. 


THE LANE COMPANY, INC. 


World’s Foremost Manufacturer of Cedar Chests 
Dept. DB 5, Altavista, Virginia 


FOR SALE 


Some Llewellin and English setter puppies 
and grown dogs at moderate prices. Also a 
fine brace of pointers—dog and bitch —by 
Ashantee Dominant ex Lady. 

Send for list and prices 


CHAS. H. HALEY 
UTILITY KENNELS BATH, N. Y. 











several 




















POLICE-DOG PUPPIES. 


ag 
A fine litter of puppies — Oct. 30th, 1924, wolf- 
grey, strong and healthy, males only, from pedi 
registered Price —: gone wes -. deposit, / 
the rgd to be collected C. 0. is the 
: on a 
Bire Frans v. Edergold Alice v. Edertal 
Pots vom Berta H. | b&. Z. 7008 8.2 a 
K. C. reg. 324003 Blame v Edertal ewes 
8. sg 08 cand Corey. Bdertal P. H. 
. %. 2623 
Sonate 
aoe Aflolter 
. KR C. reg. 1 
Dam: ou Ridges me 
Flora of Brook 


reg ee Affolter 
. C. reg. 282527 "1937 
Hetica ot "Brooklyn 
A. K. ©. reg. 312744 A. K. C. reg. 291911 Metin AF Ajax 


Batty of Sreckiyn 
“7 C. 231806 


Also one two-year-old male, imported from Germany, 
trained for bodyguard and home protection; very strong 
and one of the prettiest in the country. Price $250.00. 


HUBERT KLEIN, Prop. Union Hotet, Fishkill, N. Y. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


OF RANK 


Here You Can Get 
Individuality, Quality and Breeding 


DR. KNOX, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 











FOR SALE 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPS 
AND MATURED DOGS 


of Choicé Breeding 
The Best of Dogs at Stud 
G. B. DIMON Chestnut Hill, Conn. 
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Every dog owner needs 


this J2-page book 








A copy of ** Diseases of 
the Dog” will be mailed 
to you on request. A re- 
markably complete and 
authoritative description 

ir 











of all dog diseases, t 
treatment and preven- 
tion, including valuable 
advice on feeding. 
Written by the same 
eminent authority whose 
. ., . celebrated Glover’s Im- 
rial Mange Medicine and other dog remedies 
ave for 46 years been the standard remedies and 
Preventives for every known dog ailment. 
Write TODAY for “Diseases 
of the Dog.’”’ It’s FREE. 
Dept. 16, 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 
127-129 W. 24th St. 
New York 















"Battle Creek Health Food for Dogs’ 


mplete meal for your dogs, very wholesome and nutritious. 
sor Better than meat. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


. nif e pay freight. P 
On this introductory off ee — a Rockies 


2 Lh. Cartons 

3.00 3.50 
o>. oe 5.00 6.00 
100 . 9.00 11.00 
0 * In * 43.00 $3.00 


ORDER TODAY 
Send Money order or draft direct to factory and shipment will 
be made at once . 
Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Importers and Breeders 


SAMOYEDE DOGS 


The Samovede ; ** the biteless dog, with the human brain.” 
Highly pedigreed puppies, eligible for registration, forsale. 


DOGS Sree: BOARDED 


Breeds 


DONERNA KENNELS 


Telephone, Cluster 104 Demarest, New Jersey 


"Al Friend andDJaymate 


it White Collies Love K 
is one quality e makes vur e Kiddies 
jos Tare rea 7 Ty > Searlens, 
have--intelligence, courage, tr shen 





» wi * 
5 amepagnes as watchdogs. inde- 
srasens| Vis icin te 


Tiowony Ken 
Box 128 


-dom. 
notakin, Get our 
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for children. 

















CHAPPAQUA KENNELS 
The leading kennel of 

WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS in America 
We have some very fine puppies and grown dogs 
to offer for 

Companions, Exhibition and Breeding Purposes, nothing less than $100 
Our stock is the finest that can be produced; ou 
kennels a pleasure to see. Visitors welcome at 
any time. For information apply to: 


Brumby, Syosset, L. I., N. Y. Phone Syosset 12F2 





™] The most unique and acceptable gi‘t 
to your sweetheart or child. Theideal 
house pets and companions. 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


AND 


FRENCH BULLDOGS 
Send Stamp for Catalogue 
SQUANTUM KENNELS 
| Established 1877 Atlantic, Mass. 
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realize that if the Cocker is not to be 
wiped off the working spaniel list, to say 


the least of it, twill be bad for the Cocker 


and his owner. Undoubtedly the Cocker 
has been kept too much away from the 
woods, the fields and the waters. 


As pets or, next to it, show dogs, the self- 
colored cockers have been making very large 
sums, the black bitch Champion Princess Marie 
changing hands at $2,000 in November last. 
Princess was the property of J. Robinson Beard, - 
who exhibited with much success the daughter 


of Lucky Durbar and Gold Girl, after purchas- 


ing her from her breeder, H. E. Mellenthin. 
This deal is considered the most important of 
recent years. The proposed club for working 
sporting cocker spaniels would surely do much 
to further popularize a time-honored breed, and 
designated as cocker spaniels for the reason that 
a smaller spaniel than the springer was liked for 
woodcock shooting. Sportsmen preferred marked 
cockers for covert shooting, the black, liver, 


orange and lemon patched dogs being the more 


distinguishable and easier kept in view by the 
man with the shooting iron, 


BELGIAN SHEEPDOGS 


HERE is a decided movement in 
show, field trial and “police” circles 
in favor of the black and fairly long 
coated sheepdogs of Belgium. They are 
much like their German cousins, except- 





collecting rare lepidoptera in the form 
of moths and butterflies that are said to 
fly from South America, and, for a sea- 
son, remain within the Arctic Circle. 
Home-hatched hen moths are placed in 
the open in bird cages, the migrating 
male, on his way north, staying and ca- 
ressing the imprisoned lady. ’Tis the old, 
old story of love laughing at locksmiths; 
and, it seems, the Lloyds are not sorry, 


‘for the reason that the resulting moths 


are sought and bought by museums 
and collectors in many countries. Albert 
also says that he believes he can hear a 
faint “swish, swish” from the rays of the 
Aurora Borealis: 


“You see a man when he is alone for hours 
and hours sometimes with not a soul around 
for miles and miles, imagines a lot of things. 
It was on Jan. 20, 1924, I thought I heard the 
‘swish, swish’ in the most pronounced way.” 
Mr. Lloyd goes on to tell us about his hounds, 
his greyhounds, his English setters. ‘The three 
setters we obtained from Alexander Mackidd of 
Winnipeg are doing well. Our dogs are given 
plenty of meat now the weather is cooler (Nov. 
2 am killing a lump-jawed cow, so they 
will have plenty of raw flesh; also oatmeal, 
wheat meal, beef broth and all the milk they 
want. The weather has been good until today, 
and the setter puppies had never been inside a 


| 

i 
J 
Photo: E. Levick 


A breed about to become popular in America—Belgian Sheep Dogs; also used as Police Dogs. 


Owner: Harvey D. 


ing in the length of hair. There are, 
however, wholly black colored German 
shepherd dogs, still styled “Shepherd 
Dogs” by the A. K. C., as if there were 
no other shepherd dogs—and pure-bred 
ones at that—in the possession of the 
shepherds of all countries where there 
are sheep! It is claimed by the Belgians 
that they were the first nation to train 
dogs for police services. The Belgian dog 
is used as such today; indeed, their intelli- 
gence, and, if need be, aggressiveness, is 
pronounced. As a sheep or shepherd’s 
dog he is most serviceable. It will not 
be without interest to breeders of these 
elgian stock dogs to remark that the 
Australian kelpie or sheepdog is very like 
what a miniature Belgian sheepdog would 
he. Bantamize the Belgian and you'd 
pretty nearly produce the squatter’s ideal 
dog of the Antipodes. 


The Australian “squatter” is generally a man 
much substance, and the owner of tens of 
thousands of sheep, and where sheep dog trials 
are looked upon as a sort of national pastime— 
if not sport! The Belgian Sheep Dog has re- 
cently been receiving much support from Harvey 
'), Gibson, of New York City, others being 
Leuis Hoet, Calvin Augustin, Alphonse Geara- 
verts and Miss Muriel Elam. The earlier dogs 
of this breed introduced in America were owned 


at 


n Staten Island, N. Y 


IT’S ALL IN A LIFETIME 
A, LRERT EDWARD LLOYD, of 
P Greenlawn, via Islay, Alberta, is 
one of those Canadian cattle ranchers who 
play as well as work. Mr. Lloyd’s let- 
ters are interesting. He is mostly mixed 
up with some sport or another (as is his 
brother Sydney), even going so far as 


Gibson, New York. 


building until last night. I would like 
to see some of the Winnipeg springer spaniels 
up here. There is an abundance of sport—and 
thousands upon thousands of acres that have 
never had a gun dog or a gun over them. There 
are lots of prairie chicken, ruffed grouse and 
some ptarmigan. Now the Hungarian partridges 
are coming, we will have plenty of birds for 
dogs. This week have seen four separate 
covies of the newcomers. They soon will be 
very plentiful. I must tell you about a 
day’s sport my brother Syd. had a couple of 
weeks ago. He left here for a place 12 miles 
away and took the hounds with him. On the 
way he caught a very nice coyote. Next morn- 
ing one of the hounds drew a badger, which 
grabbed Syd’s puttee and held on. As there 
were three dogs fast to the other end of the 
badger there must have been some dancin 

around! In the evening my brother got severa 

mallards flying well to some wheat stacks; but 
on the way home the hounds unfortunately ran 
into a porcupine, so he was kept busy all night 
at the ticklish pastime of quill-pulling. But, I 
suppose, as they say, it’s all in a lifetime!” 


GORDON SETTER CLUB 


HE Gordon Setter Club of America, 

established a couple of months ago, 
will surely do a great deal for this ex- 
tremely useful black-and-tan colored bird- 
dog. The standard of the breed, pub- 
lished by the Club, is excellent, and these 
hints will be of great service and educa- 
tional value to all. The Gordon Setter 
has always been looked upon as a capital 
dog for grouse or “partridge” shooting. 
A fine and lighter Gordon has been pro- 
duced during the last thirty years, and, 
in America, much of this finer conforma- 
tion, flat coats, shiny black and rich ma- 
hogany colored markings might be traced 
back to the “Heather” Gordons imported 
into Kentucky in the ’80’s of the last cen- 
tury. These dogs were from the kennels 
of the late Robert Chapman, of Glenboig, 
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PRICES FROM DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


$27. 100s, $6.00; 50 
OOM S06, 2k, Syst. “ - 


FOR PUPS 
You Should Feed 


PERFECTION 
DOG FOOD 
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‘KEEP HIM WELL 


Sergeant's Condition Pills area splen- 
did tonic for weak, ailing dogs and 
puppies. 60c at drug, sports & seed 
stores, pet shops or 
by mail. 










ous Dog Book on 


Diseases of Dogs also : aerde ants 
care, feeding and breed-| 


: DOG MEDICINES 
ing with Symptom 
Chart. Write for it. wa 


Free Advice Dep’t. 
answers any question 
gg your dog's health 

free. Write us fully. 


Polk Miller DrugCo, Richmond, Va. 
25 Years Breaking Gun Dogs 


Send me your puppies in October and you will have 
that thrill of shooting over your own thoroughly broken 
dog by the opening of the shooting season. You must 
have birds to properly break pups—and we certainly 
have them, 


Dogs boarded and thoroughly yard broken year round 
at $10.00 per month. 
Will gladly refer you dogs JT have 
handled 


H. P. MILES, Game Warden, Summerville, S.C. 
| 40 Rabbit Hounds 


FOR SALE 
x and Beag! 





to men whose 



















Black white tans. Well bro- 
ken on Rabbits and walctand 
hardest Gun fire. Rai 


| HARRY D. - 
fi Claricn Co.. Mayport, Penna. 








Why Not Order PERFECTION Dog Food? 


IF YOU REQUIRE A SMALL AMOUNT, ORDER 


5-lbs. at 75c. or 10-lbs. at $1.25 


feedings will 
Perfection Dog Food over similar foods now on the 
market and by ordering either of the above sizes, 
direct from factory, you have the additional advantage 
of having all shipping charges prepaid. 


of 


prove the superiority 





If price, quality and service are any inducement, it 
will pay to investigate the many advantages in favor 
of Perfection. 

Address All Orders and Inquiries Direct to 


BATTLE CREEK 





FOR DOGS 
You Should Feed 


PERFECTION 
DOG FOOD 








KENNEL OWNERS, READ THIS! 


Get our literature and samples. 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Dept. 9 MICHIGAN 











PALMERSTON RED IRISH SETTERS 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken fleld dog. Winner of 135 first prizes and 69 
Championship points. Fee $50. 
International Champion Tyrone Larry 
Not only sire of bench, but field dogs as well. Fee $50. 
Champion Lord es xg | 
A. K. C. 304102 F. S. B. 75017 
A high-class fleld dog. Fee Oise 
SHIP BITCHES TO SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. 
Puppies and young stock sired by imported cl 








Westminster Kennel Club | 


DOG SHOW 


Madison Square Garden, New York 
February 10, 11 and 12, 1925 





* 
Palmerston Connemara Grand and international cham- | 
| 


pion Tyrone Larry out of high-class bitches. 


Breeding the best and the puppies should develop | 


into high-class individuals for either show or field 
purposes. 
Address all communications to 


Dr. J. D. DeORONDE 
48 East 89th Street New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 








Entries close January 19, 1925 





| For Prize Lists apply to 
| GEORGE W. GALL, Superintendent 


| 70 West 40th Street, New York 

















IRISH SETTERS 


Imp. Gaomaten Seneation 2 Sone 

AKC-3 29439 
Thoroughly field al steady, sy oon great range. 
Combines the best blood of Ireland. A valuable cross 
for American bitches. Fee $50.00. 


A FEW CHOICE PUPS SOME OLDER IN TRAINING. 
ERNEST D. LEVERING 


*“* Malvern ”’ Ruxton, Md. 








IRISH SETTERS onl KERRY BLUE TERRIERS 
IRELAND 

Best Bench and as Teal blood extant. Thirty 
years breeding, exhibiting, judging. Prices reason- 
able. Guarantee safe delivery. Irish Setter 
puppies five months. Sire and dam, Donnie Rhu 
and Stylish Wedger. Field trial winners. 

7 ao for sale. Some by Champion Terry 





IRISH SETTER 


few lovers of good bird 
own a son or a denghtet’ of SMADA 








the booklet was printed. 
Smada Byrd herself ready for a hunt; 


J. HORACE 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY., Dept. P. 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue 
ten cents. Stanley Blake, Manager, also keeper 
of Blue Grass Stud Book. 


DELCREO | 
DOCG REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
bree‘iers and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 

Dept. D, The Delson Chemical Co. 

42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOOTING DOG TRAINING 


I have room for 3 more dogs, Pointers, Setters 
or Springer Spaniels, and will break them now 
at my Southern Shooting grounds. Terms Fair. 
Reference Fietp & STREAM. 


HARRY CAMERON (of Fairfield, Conn.) 


HEIDEBURG, MISS. 
Until further notice kindly write to me at Heideburg 


CLOSING OUT 
SHOOTING DOGS 


Royally bred STUD DOGS, BROOD BITCHES 
and PUPS. Llewellin and English. Bitches bred 
and unbred. PUPS by Eugene’s Ghost and Ghost’s 
Paliacho. Prices right. Money back guarantee. 
References. 


J. B. KEETON 
























Grenada, Miss. 





IRISH SETTER PUPPIES || 


Sire: Cushbawn Desmond Pat—(Cushbawn Des- 
mond—Cushbawn_ Sheelah). Dam: McKerry’s 
Irish Rose—(McKerry-Rheola Clanderick’s Red 
Wing). Whelped June 15, 1924. Bred for strictly 
practical field work. Can and will make first 
class field dogs. Papers for A.K.C. and F.D.S.B. 
registration; six generation pedigree. Price for 
quick sale, $25.00 each. 


Dr. H. W. BASS, Gadsden, Alabama 


COCKER SPANIELS 
BLACKS AND PARTI-COLORS 


Highest class dog puppies, carrying the Cham- 
pion “Mepals’ Erskine” and English Fairholme 
and Fulmer blood lines. Nothing better. Large 
hunting strain at reasonable prices considering 


lity, 
aay MRS. F. M. WILLIAMS 





I don’t yet know who = where—but somewhere there are a 
Zs who oe the chance to 


this advertisement is to get the names of fanciers who would 
ike to see my booklet describing my lines of breeding. 
to curiosity seekers—but to any and all who are sincerely inter- 
ested, this booklet will be sent free for the asking. NOTE: 
Smada Byrd has one more Field Trial win to her credit since 

FURTHER NOTE: 
and to the right is her 
splendid son, Smada Byrd’s King, — at Stud. 

LYTLE 





rs A. CARBERY, Beech Grove, a ireland 


PUPPIES 


The object of 
Not 


To the left is 


AYTON, OHIO 


Closing out SALE 


Labrador Retrievers 


Trained stock, youngsters and puppies 


from the best blood obtainable in England. 

One litter by Imported Banchory Jazz from 
the kennel of Mrs. Quinton Dick. One litter 
from Imported Champion Wolferton Sapper 
from the kennel of King George V. Will 
sell all my stock, including my bench-winning 
bitches. Wolferton Sapper and Banchory 
Jazz reserved. 


W. J. DERTHICK 
103 Front Street Portland, Oreg. 

















P.O. Box 566 Winnemucca, Nevada 





PIANKATANK KENNELS, Reg. 


Harmony Village, Middlesex County, Virginia 
Chesapeake Bay Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Airedales 


Champion Stock—Prize Winners 
For Sale: Chesapeake Bay Puppies; sired by CH. 
CHESACROFT DRAKE; entire litter won prizes 
and one secured WINNER’S, Baltimore Show, 


LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 


A few superbly bred puppies, youngsters and brood 
bitches for sale containing the blood lines of such noted 
dogs as Double Ch. Banchory Bolo; Ch. Peter of Whit- 
more: Ch. Flapper; and the Munden dogs. Incomparable 
retrievers of feather or fur from land, water or marsh 
and of such a grand disposition. THE RETRIEVER 
DE LUXE. 


BERTSCH LABRADOR KENNELS 





1924. Pointer Puppies, whelped February, 1924. Glasgow, Montana 
DOGS TO BOARD He Finds the Cripples 


Will take a limited number of dogs 
to board. Give the best of care. Can 
give good reference. Write for terms. 


JAS. A. BROWN 


Route 1 Prospect, Ohio 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Box 30, Chico, Cal. 
79 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 






Int. CHAMPION JAMBOK OF WAR 

INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION Jambok of Ware, THE 
WORLD’S BEST SPRINGER, a dog whose bench wins 
have never been approached. A wonderful fleld dog that 
will face any cover, absolutely tender mouthed, and a 
very intelligent worker on qua grouse, pheasant, rabbit 
or duck, This great two year old has already sired 
several winners with but limited opportunities. 
CHAMPION Riddings King, the sensational bench win- 
ning English dog that leaves nothing to be desired as 
a real worker in the field. Unquestionably the finest 
bred dog at stud to-day. A very intelligent worker on 
all game and a fast, tender retriever. Has already sired 
winners and is just past two years. 
Discriminating buyers of young stock who demand the 
very finest combination bench and field type Springers 
should endeavor to secure puppies from breeders who 
use these dogs. Also at Stud till sold— 









Audacious of Scadbury, a two year old bench and field 
trial winning dog, liver and white, a super-intelligent 
worker on all game and a wonderful retriever, is 


offered for sale. Price $300. 

Prince of Scadbury, a two year old son of Dual CH. 

Flint of Avendale; a fast, finished worker and a show 

dog to boot. Price $250. 

A Asoiden Bopportunity to teks up 2fine type broken dogs at a very cheap 
jogs are id for no taule Full particulars on request. 


WwW. kK. = JENN, 1928 Oliver Bide. Phubere, Pa. 








At Stud. The English Springer Spaniel 
ANTHONY OF CHANCEFIELD 


Imported Fee $100.00 
WALTON FERGUSON, Jr., FISHERS ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Good As 
He Looks! 


Grand Specimen 
Champion-bred 
Springer Spaniel 
Montana 
Ware of 


Avandale 








Montana Ware of Avandale 
Black and white, 63 pounds, by Ch. Spring- 
bok of Ware out of daughter of Ch. Don 
Juan of Gerwyn._ No covert too thick; no 
water too cold. Excellent gun dog in every 
way. Fee, $50.00. 

Young Stock Sometimes for Sale 


D. R. DEDMAN 
P. O. Newsstand Forsyth, Mont. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


Sire—Imp. Horsrorp Hussar, a show, bench and field 
trial winner in England, Thoroughly trained. 

Dam—Imp. Horsrorp Hart, one of the best trained 
females in America. Fast, brainy and tender mouth 
retriever. Get one of these beautiful marked puppies. 
Quality breeding and farm raised. Price $65 up. 

R. J. PALMER 
1036 David Whitney Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


SPRINGER SPANIELS for Sale 
No. 1—Sire, “CH. MOSSEND DICK” (imp) Double 
Ch. Flint of Avendale; dam, “CH. DUCHESS OF 
CRAIGIE (imp) Ch. Andon of Leam. 

No. “CH, CORSELETTS SON OF A GUN” 
(imp) Dual Ch, Horsford Hetman; dam, “HICKMERE- 
LANDS SNAP’’ (imp) Double Ch. Flint of Avendale. 
“‘Snap’’ needs 1 point to complete her Championship. 
Select puppies of the above, registered, for immediate 


delivery. 
eve’: HERBERT S. ROUTLEY 
563 Weller Street, Peterboro, Ont., Can. 


English Springer Spaniels 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY, Honorary Secretary 
English Springer Spaniel Club 
Wallop Hall, Near Shrewsbury, England 
Who is the oldest and largest breeder of Springer 
Spaniels in the world, has for sale first class, highly- 
bred, well trained, genuine Springers. American Sports- 
men wishing to purchase Springers from other reliable 
breeders in England can have every assistance from 
the above. 
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Scotland. The Gordon was also used to 
produce the noted strain of setters founded 
by Mr. Purcell-Llewellin; and, doubtless- 
ly, wholly black-and-tan and black-white- 
and-tan puppies have been seen in litters 
of Llewellin and of Gordon setters. Much 
interesting matter regarding Gordon set- 
ters may be found in The Complete Shot 
by the most capable G. Teasedale-Buckell : 


“It has been said that the Duke of Gordon 
got the black-and-tan color by crossing with the 
collie, but the majority of the Gordon Castle 
dogs were black-white-and-tan, and some were 
red-and-white. That is to say, they may have 
been and probably were, the colors that the 
eighteenth century writer meant when he de- 
scribed those of the ‘English Spaniel’—that is, 
the English setter. . . It was an article of 
faith at Beaufort Castle (Lord Lovat’s), where 
the kennel book had been kept since the end of 
the eighteenth century, that the old Duke’s 
Gordon setters and their own living setters were 
identical in blood and appearance. They were 
bred together, and after the Duke’s death this 
inter-breeding was kept up between Lord Lovat’s 
and the other kennels which had the blood. One 
of the principal of these was that of Lord Ros- 
lyn, in Fifeshire. But for some time this latter 
exchange of blood had been crossed with the 
bloodhound to get nose, so Bruce (Lord Lovat’s 
keeper) told the author. What it did get was 





color-mates, the bright black-and-tan without 
white; whereas those dogs in Lord Lovat’s ken- 
nels had white feet and fronts, but a very large 
majority had body white as well. It is a 
mistake to call black-and-tan setters Gordons, for 
although the Duke’s celebrated strain was partly 
originated from dogs of that color, so also were 
the English setters, Gervase Markham in Hun- 
ger’s Prev ention ; or the Art of Fowling by Land 
and Water, in 1665, speaks of black and fallow 
dogs as the hardest to endure labor, so that 
there is no doubt about the existence of black- 
and-tan setters before the Duke of Gordon 
started to pay attention to setter breeding. . . . 
The reason that the black-and-tan color is now 
accepted as that of the Gordon came about from 
the early classification of the Birmingham (Eng- 
land) Dog Show, where true Gordons were 
placed in the English setter classes, and all kinds 
of black-and-tans in the class for Gordons, al- 
though some at least, probably many, of that 
color were not Gordons. That the bloodhound 
cross destroyed the merits of the various races 
of that color may be gathered from two facts: 
One was that the first dog show was won by a 
black-and-tan, and the other that the first field 
trial was also won by a black-and-tan. No 
doubt both of these dogs were descended on 
one side or the other of the pedigree from the 
Duke of Gordon’s dogs, but it is doubtful if 
they got their black-and-tan from that side... . 
It has been said that a black-and-tan is a bad 
color to see on the moors (Scottish), but this 
is not so. No sportsman would use a black coat 
for shooting, because it is more conspicuous than 
any other, and what is true of the man’s coat 
is true of the dog’s color. 

The secretary of the Gordon Setter Club of 
America is Charles T. Ingles, 155 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. He will be pleased to 
send the club’s circular and description of the 
Gordon or black-and-tan setter breed to all sports- 
men interested in this very beautiful and useful 
gun dog. 

Several influential sportsmen have already joined 
this club. It is in the right hands and deserves 
success. 


IRISH SETTERS AS I KNOW 
THEM 


By J. Horace Lytle 


EFORE I owned an Irish Setter I 

had always heard that they were 
hard-headed and difficult to handle. Peo- 
ple said that you had to break them over 
every season. I remember that when 
Smada Byrd was little more than a puppy 
I had her on a lead one day when an 
old bird dog fancier stopped me and be- 
gan discussing her. “Well” he said, “if 
you get a good one he is apt to be a 
genius—but they come mighty seldom.” 
On the other hand, anyone who has read 
Hochwalt’s “Modern Setter” will note in 
his chapter on Irish Setters that he 
states his first acquaintance with Otto 
Pohl was at a show in which several of 
the Pohl Setters were entered—and yet 
not one of them was fastened to his bench. 
Mr. Hochwalt goes on to state that he 
never saw dogs easier to handle than 
those. That, in short, is the way I have 
found them—all reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


Courtesy, ‘The Complete Shot” 
“The First of September,” by F. C. Turner. 
Showing the character of the black-and-tan Setter (foreground) before the Bloodhound Cross. 


Smada Byrd tries harder to please than any 
dog I have ever seen. In fact, she tries so hard 
to do what is right that it is almost pathetic. In 
my book which I have called “Breaking a Bird 
Dog, ” I have told so much about her that I 
will not duplicate now—but the fact remains 
that she is the best-behaved dog, day in and day 
out, that I have ever seen, and the easiest to 
handle. I even permit her to run rabbits in 
the summer time, just for the sport of the 
thing—yet it is as easy as rolling off a log to 
make her quit it when we get down to the real 
business of hunting in the fall. I believe there 
are mighty few dogs of any breed that could be 
given this much latitude with impunity—yet 
give it to Byrd with never a thought or need 
of worry. I can make her drop at command and 
stay where I want her to as long as I want her 
to stay there. She will hunt quail with a high 
head—and yet will trail a ringneck pheasant the 
vey next moment, and handle it to perfection. 

Dr. L. C. Adams owns Byrd’s sire, Donegal’s 
Morty Oge II, and, when it comes to_ being 
biddable, he is in many ways an exceptionally 
tractable dog. I have never seen any dog of 
any breed that was more so. 

Smada Byrd’s King is the most easily han- 
dled young dog that I have ever seen, and has 
been so ever since a puppy. It would be im- 
possible to conceive of or to have made to order 
any dog more easily handled than he. His 
little sister, Byrd’s Eileen, was at times just a 
little harder to control—but never objectionably 
so. She was bold and wide and fast and per- 
fectly amenable to reason when out in the field. 
The only possible difficulty I ever had with her 
was because of her great keenness, when I 
wanted her to come in and she was still anxious 
to keep on out hunting. But for field trial stand- 
ards, that is exactly what they want—so even 
this ’slight fault was not one after all. Had she 
lived, she would have placed the Irish setter on 
a very high pedestal; but she was cut down 
prematurely on May 23, 1924, when she left me 
on a wide cast and was killed by an automobile 
as she attempted to cross the highway. 

I do not say that Irish Setters are not hard- 
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SSPORTING SPANIELS 


The greatness of our breeding stock as field workers cannot 
be excelled and they can be relied upon in any cover or 
on any game. We have many field trial winners in our 
kennel, the peer of which is Int. Ch. Horsford Harbour. 
His fee until January 1st will be $65.00, after then $100.00. 
Reservations made before that time will have the benefit 
of reduced fee. 








int. Ch. Horsford Harbour 
Ch. Winnebago Whirtwind . - Fee $50.00 after Jan Ist $ 75.00 
Southwick Don . . . Fee $35.00 
Birchwood Ranger - + = = Fee $35.00 
We usually have typical Springer and Cocker Spaniel puppies from our great brood matrons 
sired by our great dogs, for sale. The reputation of Winnebago Sporting Spaniels as field 
and show dogs is becoming widely known. 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. Box F. 153 Oshkosh, Wis. Champion SPRINGBOK of Ware 
































“The Home of Champions” (7) Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Gifford, Owners “‘The Ideal of the Breed” 
7 nara tc comet sieteniehinemnidieensibammmmamesiaieaateinalied 
> FOR SALE 
AT THE STUD Chadokoin Mark || 2 TRAINED spRINGER Docs 
— Pan rent pivot Prize Mijoning A.K.C. 392870 AND BITCHES 
and Import nglish Springer Spanie “nn r. . The final 1924 draft of trained Springers from 
Springer Spaniel at Stud Winner best Ameri- the famous Avandale Kennels! These have been 
can bred Springer ae trained amidst ontneme wader —_ 
. call a nds of game birds, w ‘owl and rabbits 
Spaniel, New York have to be found, rustled up, shot and retrieved, 
724 Show. Litter | ag the length and breadth of the American 
. ‘ontinent. 
nine pups, whelped Handled by experienced Game-Keepers who have 
November 10th. made a long study of shooting over Springers in 
° ° this country, our dogs knew their work well, and 
Sired by Chadokoin they a : a! job i* a er 3 we 4 
1 a Springer rices to lelivered. 
Mark out of Winne- Several field trial winners among them, Wire us 
bago Win daughter and we can immediately express one anywhere. 
of Champion Laver- Brood Matrons 
stoke Powderhorn 15 High-Class Springer Brood Matrons for sale 
at from $175 to $350. A free service now or 
; ao ; and Horsford Hon- later to anyone of our Champion Stud | Dogs te 
given with eac teh. You can have the pleasure ot 
— rsa Belleroft Buckle Fee $50.00 ourable. shooting over a brood bitch this Winter and she 
g Special price for January delivery will then earn her price with a Spring Litter! 


(The Property of Mrs. David Wagstaff) Is not this Good Business? Select yours now! 
A handsome white dog with dark liver-colored WIS-COY KENNELS, Arcade, N.Y. Advice willingly given to prospective breeders. 


markings, and a big winner ever since his importa- 1925 Puppies! 


tion from England. Ledgeland’s Bellcroft Buckle ig a CHA DA KOIN KENNELS We are booking orders now for Spring Delivery 
son of the English field trial and bench show Cham- of our splendid puppies. Sired by Ch. Springbok 











ion Horsford Hetman, and out of Beeding Gilley. ° . . . of Ware (Sire of 6 Champions) Ch, Laverstoke 
. Here are excellent bloodlines combined Seith the Springer Spaniel Puppies. Two Litters Powder-Horn (Sire of 11 Winners), Prince of 
embodiment of all that is desirable in a Springer ° ° Avendale, Samson of Leam, Cartouche of Avandale. 
Spaniel for work and for exhibition purposes. Sired by Imported Standby of Sedkirk, from those Laverstoke Painter, ete. ; they are the last word 
er ‘Guana —s grand old dames, Devonshire Sweep, and Devon- sired by’ the only Stud Dogs in America who 
ee $50.00 shire Vantie. Also older dogs, among the best have produced both Show and Field-Trial Cham- 

Address ERNEST WELLS, Supt. of the breed. pions! i you intend breeding Springers, buy 

your stock from this the greatest Springer Nursery 

Ledgelends Kennels Tusedo Park, N. ¥. Dr. E. D. PUTNAM. Forestville, N. Y. in existence, and do not forget that our product 
° ud is the result of the scientific mating of the best 











living specimens of the Breed! Prices $65 to 
$150, delivered. 

10 Great Dogs at Stud. Fees $50 to $100. 
No Duty on our Springcrs! Send for Free Booklet. 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 

E. Chevrier, Prop. 
452 Main Street Winnipeg, Canada 


Oldest and Largest Importers and Breeders of 
High-Class English Springer Spaniels in America. 


Maidstone Kennels, East Hampton, Long Island, N. Y. 
OFFER FOR SALE 


English Springer Spaniel Puppies 


From registered, imported brood bitches of the highest 
breeding—Horsford Flame and Allesford’s Dina, both 
grand workers on all game. Bred to the well-known stud 
dog, Audacious of Scadbury, England’s field trial winner, 
and Ch. Horsford Hazard. 


Puppies retrieving gloves, at seven weeks of age. 


Blood will tell! When in the market, buy the best. 
Prices on request. 


W. H. GREENE, Proprietor a ee 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL AT STUD 


RONALD OF AVANDALE |Springer Spaniels 


Property of A. R. Reich, Buffalo, N. Y. Six-months-old puppies—best of breeding. Sired 
Ronatp is by Cu. Sprtncsox_ or Ware and out] by Ch. Springbok of Ware. Dam, Rena of Aven- 
of Peccy or AvanpaLeE by Cu. Don Juan OF | dale, Colors, black and white. 

Grerwyn. Ronald is a handsome, big-boned working ; F . 4 : 

Springer and has been in training all last summer Puppies registered and insured in buyer’s name. 

and aan Fee, os wt ag ers ap a For prices and further information write 

E. ATHERTON, Ponce’s Landing, Portland, L.1., Maine 
to which address bitches must be’ sent. HAROLD J. DE JONG Orange City, Iowa 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 


AT STUD _ HORSFORD GALLANT at Stad 
HORSFORD GALLANT, black and white, and 
HORSFORD HARBOUR LIGHT, liver and white, 
BRAND of AVANDALE HORSFORD HARBOUR LIGHT, liverand white. 
Field and Stream says, in its extended and critical | Sif! large litters of splendid puppies. These dogs 


report of the E. S. 8, C. C. Field Trials in Manitoba, should +~ be overlooked when your matron is 
Sept. 30, 1924: ready to breed. 


“There were 7 entries for the Puppy Stake, the We offer for January delivery puppies Gon wl 
winner being Brand of Avandale, the property of Dr. | known prize winning and field trial stock. Every 
G. H. Bordner, of York, Pennsylvania, who was present | puppy we sell is guaranteed to live a year, or 
to see his dog win. This Springer ss by the famous | another one given in its place without charge. 
Scottis ampion ttle Brand, s dam being Madge 
of Crombie (litter sister to dual Ch. Flint of Aven- We also offer at reasonable prices brood matrons 
dale). He is a big, black, blue-roan and tan dog, already bred. 
extremely handsome and a winner in the show ring. 


Brand of A retrieving a jack-rabbit ” ale ae te hee ee CLARION KENNELS 




















IMPORTED ENGLISH SPRINGERS! 





























himself steady to shot and wing, a lot of birds going 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
over his head while he remained down. He showed a very good nose and did some useful retrieving. He is a 
young dog and not afraid of cover.” Fee, $75.00. We Guarantee Every Dog We Sell to Be 100% as 
DR. G. H. BORDNER Hartman Building, YORK, PA. Represented, or Money Refunded 
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POINTER AT STUD 
SON OF CAROLINA FRANK 


“CASHHERE” Stud Fee $30.00 


Sak por Kennels, East Hampton, L. 
My bitch **'Wait's Rambling Toes," * has w 
. by your dog “‘Cashhere."’ it is a splemelia litter. 7 consular 
*Cashhere’’ one of the 3 dogs to breed to that I have seen 
has some splendid qualities. 4 
the kind that can be trained in a short time, a quality that is baoe 


elped and raised nine 


8 an 
ing dog. He stands up to his points with good style and his work on 
birds is often Le pm I consider him one of the most desirable 
dogs that I trained last year and it took only a few days to make a 
f him. Yours very truly, E. SHELLEY 
The above letter was written by one of the most suc 
cessful dog handlers in America, and the author of 
the 20th Century Bird Dog Book, the greatest bird dog 
book ever written. Return service if bitch fails. 


CASH BOX KENNELS 
East Hampton Long Island, N. Y- 
MUSCLES SHOALS MAJOR (64193) 


Only living 
brother to the 
Double Champion 





bench winner. 
THORNTON’S 
SENSATION, a 
field trial win- 
ner and pro- 
ducer of note 
For a limited 
time we are of- 
fering pups by 
these noted dogs, out of good individual, well-bred reg- 
istered bitches at $25 each, sent on approval with all 
papers necessary for registration. 
MAGNOLIA KENNELS, Brandon, Mississippi 
“‘The Home of Mississippi's Best Pointers’’ 


OLD PAL DOG HOUSE 


What Will You Give Your Dog for Xmas? 
A useful present and a good investment in taking 
care of your dog would be an OLD PAL DOG 
HOUSE. 

The salient feature of this house is, it may be 
taken apart in one minute for a thorough cleaning 
and assembled again in one minute without the 
use of a tool of any kind. 

The OLD PAL DOG HOUSE is so constructed that wind 
and rain cannot possibly blow in on your dog. The dog 
enters his bedroom through a east ‘Even as You and 
1.” Shipped Ready to Assemble—No Tools—No Nailing. 

Price, $15.00 
WAYNE CUNNINGHAM BOX & CRATE CO. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


RIVERVIEW ONONDAGA CHIEF 


PEDIGREED POINTER 
white, liver colored ears, liver spot on hips; all 
papers; steady to shot and wing; good re 
triever. Weight 70 pounds. Good stud dog; 
lots of pep; all-day hunter. Valued at $500; 
have too many dogs and will take $200 for 
“Chief.” 
Addrss—DR. T. M. SAYMAN 

2117 Franklin Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Ba) POINTERS 


Some wonderful pup- 
pics just ready for 
the fleld. Broken 
dogs, partly brokcn 
dogs, brood bitches 
in whelp and Dogs at 
Stud. Headquarters 
for Pointers. 

U. R. FISHEL 
Box W. Hope, Indiana 


For Sale_P OINTERS 


Nine months old. Two dogs and two females. 
Color, white and liver; very handsome. By Gary’s 
Flashlight; dam a John Proctor female and no 
greater in the field. Price, $42.50 each. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Younger puppies at $25.00. 
TIBBAR DRIB KENNELS 
(Reverse Spelling of Rabbit and Bird) 
151 Woodland Ave., Woodbury, N.J. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A monthly magazine 
devoted to 


THE BEAGLE HOUND 
Adopted by beaglers and 
beagle clubs as the official 
public: ation. 

The copy 20c, yearly $1.50. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 






























DESK S. F. Decatur, Ill. 
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headed, according to the reputation that has 
been given them, but do say that I have 
never happened to see any of that kind. 
It may be that I have just not chanced to 
run across them—or, again, it may be that 
the reputation is an unjust one and founded 
upon myth. 

If Irish Setter fanciers will breed sanely, 
knowing what they are about and not following 
fads, there is no question as to the future. But 
all that has been gained will be lost if the 
fanciers go off half-cocked, following an imagi- 
nary will-o’-the-wisp. The thing to do is to 
make up our a what we want to do and 
how we think it can best be accomplished, and 
why we think it can be accomplished along cer- 
tain lines—and then, as Grant said at the Bat- 
tle of the Wilderness, fight it out along those 
lines, even if it takes many seasons. 


HE’S FOND OF DOGS 


MoS of the unprecedented success 
of the kennel department of Fie_p 
AND STREAM is due to the great interest 
its publisher, Eltinge F. Warner, takes in 
dogs—especially those of the gun-dog 
kinds. Pointers and Chesapeake Bay dogs 
have always dominated the sporting mind 
and desires of this man, although Mr. 
Warner often talks about the Irish Water 
Spaniel of his boyhood days, ready and 
willing to hunt for anything—fur and 


Eltinge F. Warner, publisher of Fretp anp STREAM. 


feather, and retrieve it when the lad’s 
shooting powder was straight. Of recent 
years our friend has applied himself to 
pointer-breeding, and he is happy in the 
possession of some of the late Carolina 
Frank’s last get and out of Steady Cash. 
A brace of these youngsters is seen in the 
picture—a portrait that pretty well repre- 
sents one of the hardest-working men in 
America, taking a day off among his 
dogs in his kennel yards on Long Island, 


aN. . 


TRAINING A DOG TO DODGE 
AUTOMOBILES 


A NY man or woman who has owned a 

valuable dog, thoroughly trained and 
obedient to the letter—a dog that is actu- 
ally a member of one’s household and a 
part of one’s family—only to have some 
brainless brute come racing by in a high- 
powered machine and destroy the luckless 
dog in less time than it takes to tell the 
story, will agree that to train a dog to 
dodge automobiles is a matter of the 
greatest importance, writes Dr. J. Rooks 
of Walla Walla, Wash.: 


In our cities there are a large number of worth- 
less dogs whose owners pay practically no at- 
tention to them. They make their living largely 
out of garbage cans and from stray bits of 
stolen food. Naturally, these dogs are beaten 
and kicked from pillar, to post. Their first les- 
son—and how well it is learned—is to trust no 
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one. They seldom take chances, and the speed 
maniac has practically no opportunity to run 
down one of them. Their existence is purely a 
matter of the survival of the fittest, as those that 
are slow to learn to dodge automobiles are soon 
relieved of such a necessity. The valuable dog, 
on the other hand, whose owner cannot afford to 
take the chance of pitting the dog’s native ability 
against the carelessness of the reckless driver, 
is almost sure to meet disaster the first time he 
enters the street; yet the dog that chances to 
collide with an automobile and escape without 
serious damage to himself is exceedingly fortu- 
nate, for he will never have to be cautioned a 
second time; but as a practical method of train- 
ing, such collisions are entirely out of the 
question, as the risk of torture and death are 
too great. 

The following is a safe method when_ applied 
judiciously, and is free from abuse: The best 
time to begin this training is in the evening 
after dark, because at that time the dog is less 
likely to discover that his trainer may be re 
sponsible in any. way for the unpleasant features 
of this instruction. When the puppy is about 
six months old, or even older, select a country 
road where there is an occasional automobile 
passing, but not too many. Take him on a lead 
and —— it up short in the left hand, allowing 
the dog to have only about two feet. In the 
right hand is held a good whip about three feet 
in length. When an automobile approaches, the 
trainer may speak to the dog kindly, thus assur- 
ing him of a most friendly feeling, but just as 
the car passes, and while the dog is busy watch 
ing it, the trainer strikes back behind with the 
right hand, giving the dog a sharp crack with 
the whip, at the same time making sure that 
the real source of the punishment is not de- 
tected. This must be followed immediately by 
an abundance of petting and other assurances 
of the deepest sympathy and warmest love. The 
more one tries to reassure the dog that nothing 
serious has happened and that there is no occa- 
sion for alarm, the more highly frightened he 
becomes. After a few repetitions of this per- 
formance the dog will tug back and try to 
escape whenever a car comes near him. At 
first he should not be allowed to run off. In- 
stead, each time, when he shows signs of fright 
he should be petted and warmly caressed so as 
to retain his implicit confidence. Finally, when 
permitted to have his freedom, he will leave 
the road every time an automobile passes. Later, 
an ordinary air rifle in daylight may be used 
to good advantage as a supplement. It will not 
break the skin, but will strike a_ sufficiently 
stinging blow to remind him that an automobile 
is not to be used as a toy. Of course, this les- 
son must be rehearsed from time to time, but 
not too often, for it is not necessary. There 
is danger of cowing the dog and of allowing him 
to discover that, after all, the trainer and not 
the automobile is the real cause of this painful 
experience. 

As far as I know, the above is original with 
the writer. If others who are interested in dogs 
have tried it or similar methods, or see fit to 
do so I should like to see their results published 
in Fretp AND STREAM. 





AN IRISH SPORTSMAN 


One of the most celebrated breeders of Irish 
Water Spaniels was the late Col. William Le 
Poer Trench, an Irish gentleman of the old and 
greatly respected stamp. He kept up great style 
in his mansion, the men servants wearing plush 
breeches and silk stockings. Jherever the 
Colonel went there followed four Irish water 
spaniels and all bench show champions besides 
being wonderful workers. n the occasion of 
our visit, while taking lunch, a dog was down- 
charged in each corner of the room: they went 
to their places without being told to do so. They 
did not move until a servant approached the 
master with some dog biscuits on a salver, when 
the dogs showed some sign of anxiety. Then 
one by one each dog was called up, given his 
ration, a wave of the hand directing the dog 
back to his, old place. “Very good!” someone 
exclaimed. “Discipline Sir! Discipline!” was the 
old soldier’s courteous retort. Col. Trench was 
looked upon as a great authority (as indeed, he 
was) on Irish Water Spaniels, and although 
quite seventy-five per cent of the fanciers of this 
breed declared for the dark eyed dogs, the 
Colonel thought otherwise. “Give me the sparrow 
hawk eye,” he said, and the gallant gentleman 
stuck to his guns until the end of his very long 
life. A good deal of the Irish water spaniel 
blood as owned by this distinguished sportsman, 
has time and again arrived in this country, the 
property of Percy K. Swan of Chico, Cal, 
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BIRD DOGS OF THE PRESENT 
AND PAST RETRIEVING 


By John B. Thompson (Ozark Ripley) 


HAT the art of retrieving has gone 

into discard among modern bird dogs 
is a popular assertion which is by no 
means verified by facts. People believe 
it is true because the big field trial cir- 
cuits do not demand it from the perform- 
ers; yet I could quote an array of winning 
field trial dogs that are never called upon 
to retrieve while on the circuit that are 
good retrievers and dead bird finders, as 
good as any man could wish for. And a 
whole lot of them are natural retrievers 
that can equal the performance of any of 
the old timers of years past, sometimes 
even surpass them. 

Last winter while in company with the 
owner of a consistent winner of field 
trials we were on the estate of a man 
who had set opinions about field trial dogs. 
He was fixed in his conviction that a field 
trial dog was worthless in his country as 
a shooting dog and that they were not to 
be regarded as retrievers at all. In fact, 
retrieving was a lost art in his mind, as 
also he expressed himself vehemently on 
the subject of field trial dogs by declar- 
ing that no dog that worked from horse- 
back in a level country was worth a darn 
in the hills where he was taking us to 
shoot. 

Yet the innate courtesy of the South- 
erner was uppermost. He agreed to let 
our big field trial pointer accompany his 
two setters, visibly chuckling at the dis- 
comfiture we would suffer so soon as he 
made us realize that our big short-haired 
fellow was out of place. Now there is 
just where he made his mistake: men- 
tally betting against the other fellow’s 
concealed cards. The big chap sized up 
the situation and though speedily, worked 
out those hills like a fine-toothed comb; 
and on singles and covies so outclassed 
the two setters in finding birds and re- 
trieving that our host admitted it before 
half the morning was over. 


Another instance occurring within the memory 
of the writer was when he was showing on the 
bench a crack field trial winner, a black and 
white pointer, in a Northern city. He was in- 
vited by friends to accompany them grouse 
shooting the next day and during the process of 
invitation much was said about the inability of 
the field trial dog to do anything on- ruffed 
grouse, or retrieving. Having the old_ short- 
haired fellow I begged permission to take him 
along, promising that at the first error he com- 
mitted in the field I would snap a lead on him. 
Those fields were duck soup to him, and when 
those two red setters began to creep and crawl 
on birds, only half of them lying to them, I 
decided to let the nervous chap have his way. 

e was up on those birds before they knew it; 


slammed right into them on point, and they 
lay perfectly to him. And he was a model re- 
triever. None of this was amazing to me 
though it was to my companions whose dogs 
he easily outfound. There was a joker in my 
deck all the time. That dog had done lots 


of grouse hunting in the Southern hills as he 
picked worlds of them up daily while we hunted 
quail in the timber, and these Michigan birds 
handled just as easily. 

The above is not written with the view of 
making people believe that all field trial dogs 
are perfect grouse dogs. But retrieving qualities 
in dogs are as naturally inherent as they were 
years ago, and the one-dog-man is as insistent 
as ever that his bird dog will hunt and fetch 
dead when they are killed. 

Without question the field trial dog is not 
universally a retriever, but through no fault of 
his, but the requirements of his task and the 
predilections of the followers of the sport. Hunt- 
ing dead and singles, and retrieving caused 
many dogs to be hacked which would kill their 
future in the field trial world. 

There are numbers of strictly shooting dog 
men who do not care for retrievers, provided 
their canine is prompt and adept at finding dead 
and cripples. Others, especially those who hunt 
with a brace of dogs, have only one of the dogs 
do the retrieving, the slower and more potter- 
ing dog. They do sot wish for two retrievers, 
reasoning correctly that the jealousy ensuing 
between the two to fetch quickly develops the 
habit of breaking shot, and usually they have 
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FOR . SALE — A litter by a son of Carolina Frank 


A litter of beautifully marked puppies by Cashhere, a son of Carolina Frank, 
and the sire of 37 fleld trial winners. 
ashhere has all the characteristics of his sire—endurance, 


The following is a letter written by one of the most successful dog handlers in America, and the 
author of the 20th Century Bird Dog Book, the greatest bird dog book ever written. 
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CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C.P.” 


for WORMS 


NO PURGATIVE—NO DIARRHEA— 
NO SICK PUPPIES 


Tested by U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture and 
found 100 per cent effective against hook and 
round worms. Cures ‘‘Running-Fits’” and 
*‘Sore-Mouth.”” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose 


sealed in non-breakable capsules. 
Assorted for dogs and puppies; 16 doses $1.00. 


CHLORIDE “Cc. “ o. McNEILL, MISS. 
Box 1 
Prescribed by Field and Stream, 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barker 
WESTERN RAISED 
Fully trained dogs and well started 
young hounds FOR SALE 
J. W. 
521 13th North, 


Tree Dogs Seattle, Wash. 














Llewellin English Setters 


Puppies and dogs of the 
best blood for sale. 


E. L. PRUYN, Sharon, Conn. 








Good 
Morning! 


“Yes, I had a very 
pleasant trip and 
slept all the way. 
I had a nice straw 
bed, plenty of food 
in my pan, plenty of 
water, and I wasn’t 
afraid of the baggage 
man dropping a trunk on me. I’ve had 
a good rest, and ready to hunt all day.” 


The “Shipezy” Dog Crate 


MADE IN ONE SIZE ONLY 

will accommodate two dogs comfortably—but 
is not too large for one. Weighs only 40 
pounds. Price $7.50 completely equipped 
with water can and lock. Substantially made 
and worth twice the price to any owner of 
a good dog. 

END YOUR DOG SHIPPING WORRIES 

and order today, Prompt shipments 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 

Manufactured and sold direct to you by the 
NEW WILLIAMS MILL Company, inc. 

Dept. F., NORTH WILKESBORO, N. Cc. 
WANTED I have the game and I am well 

experienced in the business. I 

also have some nice bird dogs for sale that do fine 
field work and if you want rabbit hounds I’ve got 
the goods—the kind that runs a rabbit until he’s 
killed. These dogs were raised here in the country 


and can stand the work. I will send to you on 
trial and you can judge for yourself. 


0. K. KENNELS, MARYDEL, MD. 


















Your pointers or setters to train. 























Gordon Setters—Inglehurst Kennels 


Quality puppies from carefully selected matings of 
best field-broken, imported and American specimens. 
At stud, Imported Champions Inglehurst Joker 
and Inglehurst Gieb. 
Kennels: Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
Mail Address 


C.T.Inglee, 155MontagueSt.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 
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Splendid Setter Puppies 


Whether you want them for playmates, pals—~ 

or partners in the greatest sport in the world, 

the hunting of game birds—we have the best 

there are on earth—the only kind you want. 
Ask us about them, 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 


Box 143 Edgewood, lowa 
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Breaking a Bird Dog 


on which subject I am holding for anyone who 
wants it a free circular which will at least cause 
comment—and absolu‘ely all you need io do to 
get it is fill in and mail me the coupon below: 
. F. &8.—J. 
J. Horace Lytle, Mutual Home Bidg., Dayton,O.: 
Without any charge cr obligaticn you may mail 
me your circular on BREAKING A BIRD DOG. | 
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NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now by 
providing plenty of their favorite foods. Only freezing waters can drive them out of a good 


PLANT TUBERS, ROOTS AND SEEDS IN THE SPRING 


Thirty different duck coaxers for spring planting. They are natural Wild 


Aquatic foods which are very hardy and guaranteed to grow and produce 

D > |, results. Liberal discount on early orders. Write describing Waters and 
. Conditions and receive free expert planting advice, literature and prices. wv 

WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NURSERIES Box 331 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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You can have thousands of 
ducks on waters near you! 
Plant Wild Rice—the ducks . 
will come hundreds of miles to get it. Insteac 
of flying over next fall, they'll stay with you a 
while. Plant as soon as waters open in the 
north; plant now in the sovth Plants for 
attracting ducks, game and fish, adapted to every 
purpose and condition. 

Over 28 years’ experience your best guarantee 
that we know hew to develop natural feeding 
grounds. Order Wild Rice now to avoid disap- 
pointment. Germination guaranteed. Free book- 
let and planting information. Write for it today! 

TERRELL'S AQUATIC FARM 
280 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wis, 


SPORTSMAN! 
Do you have any pheasants or wild ducks to hunt? 
Do you want any? 

You can easily, and inexpensively produce an abun- 
dance of birds for your own sport and pleasure, or 
profit, too, if you wish. 

Reservations should be made immediately for Pheas- 
ant, Northern Bob White, Wild Duck, and Wild Tur- 
key eggs for spring delivery. Correspondence invited 
on stocking problems. Many varieties of game and 
ornamental pheasants, quails, waterfowl, and _ their 
eces for immediate shipment. 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM, R. 9.25, Springfield, Ohio 


Decoys Callers Pure Bred 
Wild Mallard $5.00 pair; $8.50 trio; eggs, $2.50, 12. 
All Trained Ducks 1924 Priced 
English Callers: $10 pair; $17.50 trio; eggs, $5, 12. 

Blackie Mallard: $10 pair; eggs, $6, 12. 

Duck book, 25c; goose booklet. 25c. Eggs no 
limit. Extra drakes. Trained wild Canada geese, 
BREMAN CO., 2 : DANVILLE, ILL. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


NATIVE EASTERN also MEXICAN BOBS 
WILD, Raised on Large Islands, 
Producing Superior Breeders 
By Express from My Qyail Farms 
Pascagoula, Miss., Oct.—Nov.—also 

This Spring March and April. 
M. E. BOGLE 


Huntsville, Texas 


~ FOR SALE 


We offer for sale and for immediate delivery Ring- 
neck, Golden, Silver, Amherst and Reeves Pheasants. 
Mallard Ducks that can really fly. 
Peafowl, Japanese Silky Bantams, Longtails and 
Pit Games. 
Send $1.50 for Colortype Catalogue 


CHILES & COMPANY 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beautiful 
of all fowls. Senc for catalog. 
Eggs $4 per setting. Young 
trios 9 to 12 months old, 
$14.00. 
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GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street, Concord, North Carolina 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 
Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at oo prices ever known. Great- 
». est market for ears. Make money breeding 
», them. Raised in. one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breedin stock and supplies. Es: 
ww tor Dig iius 
free book, How toMake Money Breeding —. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK 















504 H St., Meirose High., Mass. 


ax 
WHY NOT x2 Spring, $2 


Summer an 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus before sending putterflies 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Box 1424, Dept. 23, San Diego, Cali. 
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The Mackensen Game Park 





Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 


serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Large, vigorous birds of highest quality for breed- 
ing, stocking and shooting purposes. 


WE ALSO OFFER 
all varieties of fancy pheasants, ducks, geese, 
peafowl, swan, etc. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM, Box 134, Middletown, N.J. 
World’s Most Famous Fighting Fowls 


The utmost in game fighting fowls, 
my Southern Guards, Cuban Mutts, 
Mugwumps, Wariorses, Hennies and 
Beautiful Marines. Have measured 
steel with the best in all the w rid. 
Can furnish cocks in any weight, any 
colors. Supreme fighters that are ag 
game as death. Select young tofen now 
at $12 and $15 a trio. 

Send for ny Free English Circular. 
ALFRED F. GRAHAM, Cameron, N.C., U.S.A. 


















“GOOD LUCK” UALITY 
CHICKS. All lead sodinn best and 
most beautiful breeds. 10c & up. 


Big Beautiful ART BOOK 
them in natural colors. Chock 
rwaluable faformation 2 oe 
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OCP Chicks, how to 
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PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS and j 00 
100 ENVELOPES . 

Printed with your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your 
name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, 
on both paper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid 
for only $1. (West of Mississippi River and outside 
of U. S. $1.10.) If inconvenient to send the money, 
we will ship C. O. D. Money returned if you are not 
more than satisfied. Order today Write name and ad- 
dress plainly. 
Agents—make big money taking orders for us. Write 
us today for our agents’ proposition. 


ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
5078 Main Street Smethport, Pa, 


DQN’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate 
relief. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads. Automatic Air Cushions bind 
and draw together the broken parts. 
No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
= on trial to prove its worth, MR.C.E. BROOKS 
Seware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing por- 
trait and signature of C. E. Brooks which oe on 
every Appliance. None other genuine. Full informa- 
tion and booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 163A, State St. Marshall, Mich. 














Send in your subscription to 
FIELD & STREAM Now! 
Special offer of Outdoorsman’s Handbook with subscription 
$3.00 


Subscription alone, $2.50—Handbook, alone $1.50 








hard enough time to keep one from doing that 
without further encouragement. 


Ma men have successfully developed re- 
trievers by taking advantage of the playing 
spirit which seems the heritage of puppies of 
all breeds from the lowly cur to the highest 
type of pointers and setters extant. If they 
keep the practice going the puppy increases this 
love for fetching, which characteristic can be 
well taken advantage of during later days afield. 
After the dog knows what is wanted, the kill, 
he soon becomes as interested in retrieving it 
as the stick, the ball, or the bunch of feathers 
in his puppyhood period. 
ut there are times when the natural re- 
trieving habit disappears through some little 
cause that owners are not always careful to 
avoid. After a youngster passes puppy times, 
though full of life, often he refuses to retrieve 
any more because his master asks him to repeat 
the trick too frequently. He is just like the 
small boy catching flies that are batted to him. 
e is full of fervor at the first five or six 
swatted past him and willingly runs for them. 
hen a few more happen he becomes indifferent 
at the repetition. A few more that he has 
to chase encourage disgust, and that is exactly 
what happens with a young dog when the master 
too long keeps throwing things for him to 
fetch. Of course there are young and old dogs 
that never tire of the pastime, and will keep 
you busy at it so long as you will stand for it. 


FTEN dogs that are experienced at retriev- 

ing game give up in disgust though they may 
have been until then eager to perform at every 
opportunity. Mostly such conditions assert 
themselves through the fault of the master. He 
whips the dog while in anger for no apparent 
cause. If a dog mouths a bird he whips it, or 
perhaps, what is worse, kicks it. He may be 
overbearing in loud talk while the dog has dif 
ficulty in locating the dead, or by the same 
method cause the animal to flinch in his work. 
A man will send a dog to places to retrieve 
when the dog does not comprehend the direction, 
or feels sure, which is usually the case, that he 
knows more about the location of the dead than 
the master. When he tries to assert himself on 
this point, and is a sensitive dog. the application 
of the whip, pulling ears, or hellroaring epithets 
effect a determination to refuse to retrieve. In 
most instances where natura! retrievers quit the 
handler is to blame. May’: he does not think 
so, but it is nearly always the rule rather than 
the exception. 





The international and champion Springer dog, 
i Harbour. Owner: Dr. A. C, and 
Mrs. Gifford, of Oshkosh, Wis. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL TOPICS 


tT most important purchases were made at 
the recent Springer trials at Raeburn, Mani- 
toba, and Fisher’s Island, N. Y. Dedman 
of Forsyth, Montana, bought Ch. “Litile Merle 
from Mr. Chevrier at Winnipeg, and Mrs. 
Walton Ferguson, Jr., gave 1,200 to Wm. 
Humphrey for Aughrim Flashing the winner in 
the All- Age Stake on the lovely game- “holding 
preserve in Long Island Sound, N. Y. 
Twenty-four pheasants and about sixty rabbits 
were shot to the Springers in the day and a 
half during the trials on Fisher’s Island. * * * 
A man who wore a pedometer, and followed 
continuously each brace of dogs during the 
. I. Springer Trials, walked, approximately 15 
miles on the first full day from 9 o’clock a. m. 
to 5 o’clock p.m. with an hour off for lunch; 
on the short half-day he covered 5 miles. Here 
is the average exercise that a sportsman may 
enjoy behind Spaniels when game is fairly 
plentiful. * Owners as amateur handlers 
who worked their own dogs at the F. I. Springer 
Trials were: D. P. Earle, H. J. Stead, C. H. 
Toy, Col. J. D. Tilford, Walton Ferguson, Jr., 
and W. G. Hutchinson. Each was soon using 
the ejaculation “Hup!” of the English trainer, 
~Hup!” in this connection, meaning “Down! 
H. S. Routley of Peterboro, Ontario, 
could not run his Breckon Hill Vambolo, at the 
F. Trials, this son of Flint of. Avendale, 
having been “quilled” by a porcupine. * * * 
E. C. Hoyt and his brother Geo. Hoyt of 
Stamford, Conn. were at the F. I. Springer 
Trials to see the former’s Horsford Boss and 
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Capt. W. K. Jenne, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and his 
famous team of Springer Spaniel dogs (left 
to right), Champion Ridding’s King, Champion 
Jambok of Ware and Audacious of Scadbury. 


Spaniels. * * * Never were better game shots 
observed at field trials, than William Sinclair, 
head_ keeper, and James Sinclair under keeper 
on Fisher’s Island, N. Y. Their powder was 
particularly straight while the pheasants and 
rabbits appeared to get into the middle of the 
shot: hence there were few runners. * * A 
couple of years ago the stock of pheasants on 
F. was stricken with enteric. Breeding opera- 
tions were suspended and 2,000 new birds 
turned down from the Harriman Estate in N. J. 
- The Sportsman’s Club of F. I. holds “a 
Breeders’ License, and can hunt and shoot as 
it wishes. Here would be a dog breaker’s para- 
dise! * * * Dr. A. C. Gifford of Oshkosh, Wis., 
reports the purchase of a son of the Dual 
(English) Champion, Flint of Avendale. The 
new dog has been broken to perfection. The 
Winnebago Kennel (Gifford) has now seven 
champions, the last to gain the proud distinction 
being Ealena of Ware. “Sales have been first 
class.” . . . The embargo on dogs destined to 

Canada has now been lifted and several pig 
je dogs held in the United States and 
Scotland and England, will now be sent to 
their new owners in the Dominion. hen 
Edward Atherton of Ponce’s Landing, L. I. Port- 
land, Maine, reports great success with the 
Springers he has been training on partridge, 
woodcock, ducks, etc. “They don’t fight and are 
not noisy in the kennel. I can teach them any- 
thing. Get your coal in and your coat out for 
I saw some snowbirds last week (October 17) 
and the grouse are already feathered to the 
toes!” * * * Still another important purchase 
of Dr. and Mrs. Gifford of the Winnebago 
Kennels: “Champion Inveresk Careful. Careful 
is on her way over (October 20). She comes 
from Mr. McNab of Coatbridge, Scotland, and 
is in whe'p to Little King. Both Careful and 
King were sired by the late Ch. Little Brand. 
Enquiries reach us every mail for puppies.’ 

* * Canadians and Americans had_ plenty se 
game for their Springer field trials in Septem- 
ber and October. This, however, according to a 
correspondent, was not the case at the recent 
Springer Spaniel Club trials in England! He 
says in part: 

“I went to the English Springer Trials on the 
9th and 10th and was disappointed in the type 
of meeting it was. Not at all the ordinary 
orthodox Spaniel Trials like all the other meet- 
ings. No cover and no hunting, dogs at heel 
or waiting behind a hedge for partridge which 
did or didn’t happen along, mostly the latter. 
One drive produced one hare and one partridge 
and another drive not a single head. Covert 
consisted of two grass fields and four acres of 
clover. From the spectators’ as well as the 
competitors’ point of view it was mighty slow 
work, there bcing no all around Spaniel work 
to watch. Down in that country however it is 
the only kind of shooting that would get the 
stuff, being open and bare and flat. One would 
require to break a Spaniel specially for and on 
such work, modelled on the lines of the 
Labrador.” * * * 

It is not unlikely that Springer field trials 
will be shortly held in New Jersey. 


The ringer Spaniels Samson of Leam, 
Prince, FS a and Bang of Avendale are now in 
their new home near Winnipeg, Man., and in 
the kennels of E. Chevrier. They had been 
in the United States for some 9." Samson 
was purchased from C. A. Phillips, Castle Doug- 
las, Scotland, and Prince, Bang and Flush— 
the latter a field trial champion, from the Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon. * * * Ii is predicted 
that if a popular judge is appointed, there will 
be 75 springer spaniels benched at the W. K. C. 


show in New York, Feb. 10-12, 1925, * * * 
After the recent springer a“ trials on Fisher’ 5 
Island, N. Y., the E. S. F. T. A. presented 
William Humphrey 4 a suitably engraved 
$500 gold watch and a purse of currency of like 
value. This was in consideration of the Eng- 
lishman’s valuable services, instructing members 
as to the methods of running field trials for 
spanicls; also for the exhibitions given by him 
with a team of five Springers wihick certainly 
worked in a perfect way, and much to the edu- 
cational enjoyment of a large and appreciative 
gallery, * * * A similar presentation was made, 
over 30 years ago in Canada, to the late William 
Brailsford over here, and running the late Capt. 
a Heywood Lonsdale’s “Ightfield” pointers. 
Mr. Brailsford founded the National Field Trials, 
England, in 1886. *.* * Some difficulty has 
arisen through the refusal of the A. K. C. to 
register springers with any cocker blood in three 
generations, male and female, of imported 
springers. * * * It is said that 70 per cent of 
all the great field trial winners of the day, as 
well as bench show winners, have cocker blood 
in them. * * * Originally springers and cockers 
were of the same breed. They were distin- 
guishable only by weights, the smaller springers 
being designated ‘cock or woodcock spaniels. 





Pinto of Rondo 
Blox of Leam; 


Springer Spaniels in Minnesota. 
(left); owner, Dr. E. L. Warren. 
owner, Allen Siems. 


SCAVENGING DOGS 


This is a very disgusting habit and one which 
is very difficult to eradicate and often as difficult 
to account for; indeed, it is usually those dogs 
that are the best cared for at home that are the 
worst offenders when out, writes R. Sharpe in 
the Shooting Times. A catapult is about the 
surest way to prevent, or rather being made to 
desist, when she is inclined to disregard orders. 
But care would need to be taken not to discharge 
the missile except when tail on towards you, 
otherwise an eye might be damaged. If this 
means is adopted, proceed as follows: Take the 
Pointer for a walk, and choose a direction where 
there is most ——. to be temptation. Watch for 
an opportunity, and the moment it is seen that 
he has evil intentions, aim so as to hit him on 
the rump. Let it be a round pebble; sharp edges 
are apt to cut. Time the word of command, 
whatever it may be (in our case it would be 
“No!”) so that it is uttered at the same instant 
as there is contact with the pebble. Put the 
catapult into the pocket, and as he returns point 
in the direction of the filth, repeating the word 
“No!” and then lead him towards it, again 
scolding him. We find that there is nothing that 
has such a deterrent effect on a dog who persists 
in, and takes no notice of a scolding, as this 
weapon. The dogs know nothing of whence it 
has come; indeed, he is inclined to think that it 
is the voice that has hit him, and it will also 
be found that its use (judiciously) has not the 
same effect as far as its disposition towards its 
master is concerned as the use of whip or stick 
has. We should also advise a more liberal 
allowance of meat and drop the bone for a time, 
as he may be getting too much lime. 


NEW ENGLAND FOX HUNTING 


\ 7RITING to Stanley Blake, manager 

of the Blue Grass Kennels, Berry, 
Ky., David Ring, of Bradford, Mass., 
who has handled field trial foxhounds in 
New England, sent a report of a capital 
hunt and run by two hounds of a direct 
line of breeding said to be from the direct 
line of the old ancestors of Walker hounds 
of today—hounds that never fail to make 
a showing in an endurance test. Both 
hounds were sired by Sport, winner of the 
Derby of 1919 Brunswick trial. Fred is 
a litter brother to Marshal own brother 
to Bell which won at the Brunswick Meet 
at the Derby of 1923: 


Since you sent Marshal and Fred to me the 
fox-hunting crowd has been very anxious for me 
to run the dogs at a hunting ground called the 
Four Corners, where it has been impossible for 
the best dogs up here to run an old fox more 
than fifteen minutes, as it is all gardens and 














Real Bird Dogs 


No. 40—LLEWELLIN SETTER DOG. Three 
years old. Sire Indiana Mohawk, he ch. Mohawk, 
II, Dam Indiana Brilliant Bess, she by son of 
Count Whitestone. Good looker, over smnee, 
swell re 28 a real shooting dog, $250. 
No. 41—LLEWELLIN SETTER BITCH. Sire 
Indiana Mohawk. Dam Indiana Lass Momoney, 
she Momoney, two and one-half years, a good 
looker, nicely marked, swell breed bitch. Bred 
to COUNT MORING, showing very heavy. Due 
to whelp first week in Jan., 1925. Must be 
shipped not later than Dec. 27th, a real shooting 
bitch, swell retriever, the kind we all like. $225. 
No. 42—LLEWELLIN SETTER BITCH. Sire 
Indiana Mohawk. Dam Indiana Brilliant Streak, 
two and’ one-half years old. Excellent brood 
bitch, just bred to. COUNT MORING, a swell 
shooting ane a nice retriever, a real dog every 
way. $20 " 
No. 3 LLEWELLIN SETTER PUPPIES 
Five months old. Sired by COUNT MORING. 
Dam by INDIANA MOHAWK, they are 100% 
Llewellins, and will please the most exacting. $60 
each. Can furnish a pair for $100 that are not 
too closely related for breeding purposes. 
No. 44—POINTER DOG. Two and one-half 
years old, sired by Indiana Broomhill Dan, a 
well bred, good ee well broken shooting dog, 
a swell retriever. $25 
No. 45—POINTER. “BITCH, Two and one-half 
years old. Sire Indiana Broomhill Dan, just 
bred to Indiana Frank he ch. Commanche Frank, 
she is a swell shooting bitch, a nice retriever, 
excellent brood bitch, all ready to take pute, 
litter should double the price asked. $150 
No. 46—Brace Llewellin Setter Bitches. 18 
months old. Sire Indiana Mohawk. Dam Helen 
Boaz. Boaz now with trainer, being shot over 
daily. Both due in season, rather small in size, 
nicely marked, real nice youngsters. Free stud 
service to COUNT MORING, if desired. Price 
$150 each. 
The above dogs are all with professional handlers, being 
shot over daily, readv for immediate delivery and to 
shot over at once. Priced in reason, considering 
their quality. I have others, some cheaper, some 
higher, If these do not appeal write me what you 
want, not what I have, for I have 100 dogs in training. 
all eligible for registration; don’t handle the other kind. 


HERMAN SOMMERVILLE 


Brookhaven Mississippi 


CHESAPEAKE AT STUD 


“MONTY 
MONTAUK’ 


Stud Fee $25.00 


By CRESACROFT TOBE, of the famous Chesacroft Ken- 
nels, Md., and out of PEGGY MONTAUK. This is the 
son of one of the greatest Chesapeake dogs that ever 
retrieved a duck. This young sire was retrieving like a 
veteran at six months old, Why not be sure of puppies 
bred from natural-born retrievers with courage and en- 
durance. and that can stand any kind of weather, and 
strong enough to retrieve any kind of game? Send your 
bitch to this grand young dog. Return service if biteh 


fails. 
CASH BOX KENNELS 
East Hampton, L.L, N.Y. 


IF YOUR DOG IS SICK, 


all run down, thin and un- 
thrifty with materated eyes, 
high-colored urine and harsh 
Staring coat, ‘‘eating grass’ 
won't help him. Dent’s 
dition Pilis will. They are 
a marvelove tonic for mange. 
distemper, indigestion and 
out of sorts. Price 
druggists, or mail. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


DOG TRAINER 
BOARDING FOR WINTER 
Will be pleased to take a few ow. to Board and 
Yard Break during the present inter. Island 
3% by 1 mile wide. Can’t get lost. No autos. 
Boarding, $15 per month. oarding and Yard 
Breaking, $20 per month, References “Field and 
Stream.” _ Twenty-five years bird shooter and 

trainer. Registered guide for entire State. 


E. N. ATHERTON, Long Island, Portland Me. 




















CaBLe Appress: *-SABITO” NEW YORK, Codes; W serenn Union, Liznens 


TOBIAS & COMPANY 


42 BROADWAY W YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Telephone Broad 1489 
Without any trouble to importers of dogs, we 
clear and forward all breeds to owners. 
Eighty percent arriving in New York are 
cleared by us. ROUTE YOUR SHIPMENTS, 
SPRATTS PATENT LTD. LONDON— LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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JUST OUT=Third Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 
TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMEN’,’ 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 
(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,”’ ete.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride—Jessie 
Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony Boy's 
Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial Win- 

ning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 

Tus Tratntne Book is incomparably the MOST UP-TO- 
DATP, PRACTICAL, EASY and COMMON-SENSE WORK ever 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 
Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


EAD THIS ! 
A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE’S OPINION 
I have just read the very excellent, interesting and 
dnstructive book, entitled “Twentieth Century Bird Dog 
Training.” 1 have not enjoyed anything for a long time 
as much as I have thie book and I know it will help us 
all a great deal to get the benefit of the Author’s very 
wide experience. 
(Signed) WittiaM Zimauer, IJR., New York City, N.Y. 
Tup Easiest, Quickest aND Most Natorat War TO 
Break Your Dos. 
DESCRIPTIVE AND PicTURED CHAPTERS ON INEXPEN- 
sive KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; 
also Simpt.e& Doc Doctonrina, 
Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00. Special Offer. 
1 year sub. to FIELD AND Stream $2.50) BOTH FOR 
k (paper cover).....eseeee+- 1.50 $3 00 
Total value ......eeeeee0% $4.00 e 


FIELD AND STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, New York 


The American Field 


Published Weekly 


A Clearing House for Gun Dog Information. 











Staff representative reports of field trials of 
setters and pointers, and features the sport- 
ing breeds exhibited at bench shows. 


Interesting articles:about game conservation 
and propagation. Just enough shooting and 
fishing news for the busy man. 


The best advertising medium to buy, sell or 
stud dogs. 


Send for sample copy and advertising rates. 
Subscription price $5 per annum. 


Trial subscription, three months $1.25 if 
you mention Field and Stream. 


AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
440 South Dearborn Street 
Chtengo. Ui. 


























NEW! The Bird-dog Training Collar NEW 
’ 


“TRAINO (Imported) 


A Word tothe Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shoot- 
ing dog expert, writes: 
Since using this collar last season I would not be 
without them for any amount as I consider them the 
most humane training collar possible to make, and 1 
get better results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. (Signed) Gravy W. SMITH. 
For German Shepherd, Guard, Hunting, Companion 
and other Dogs. The Best Police and Bird-Dog Train- 
ing Collar ever known. eautiful appearance; easily 
cleaned; greatest efficiency. Approved by Military and 
Police officials, It is without competition because of 
its peculiar construction. 

‘orn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postpatp, $2.50. 
Bole Agent for United States of America and Canada 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oseawana-on-Hudson, N, Y. 
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country roads. I have been avoiding this place 
as I didn’t want them to laugh at these dogs at 
first. I have been going east about a mile and 
a half but this night we hit the old fox and we 
had Fred, Blandare and another fast dog. They 
all three hit the trail together and worked it 
up west toward the Four Corners. When they 
hit the first garden they jumped the fox and he 
ran across an open field as he always started 
and went to the old cellar, where he generally 
threw the dogs off. The crowd that was out to 
hear them go said, “Here is the finish of this 
hunt,” but some way or other Fred swung wide 
and got him out alone. He dropped one dog on 
that swing, the other one running hard to get in. 
Just as he got in the fox went into another 
garden. Here they made a loss for about five 
minutes. Fred making a cast around the garden, 
got the fox as he came off and went down the 
road with him half a mile. The other dog not 
getting in, went back to the third dog which 
was trailing over at the start, leaving Fred all 
alone on the Four Corners grounds that I had 
been avoiding. 

The crowd stayed to see how long Fred could 
run his fox. He never lost his fox for more 
than five minutes at a time from 9 P. M. until 
3:30 A. M., when he put him to ground and 
barked hole, which we never heard a southern 
dog do. The crowd went up to see that the 
fox was in, They said that he had done some- 
thing that none of our dogs up here could do in 
the summer. would have liked to have had 
Marshal with Fred but as you know he was lost 
out. I thought he might pack in if he was in the 
country. Of course, Fr is not as fast as 
Marshal, but he can handle a fox in any country 
with any dog. The longer he runs the harder 
he drives his fox. The crowd up here saw 
Marshal and Fred’s sire when I had him here 
and he made a great showing. They believe 
that these two dogs are the best blooded dogs, as 
fox dogs, that they have seen. When you turn 
them loose they never come in to you, but keep 
going until they hit a fox. They will not home 
in until after they have had two or three days 
of hard running. Then, after they are fed and 
have about six hours rest, they are ready to go 
again. 


THE USE OF THE WHIP 
a the whip has to be used, 


and, as a correspondent points out, 
the effect of the correction varies accord- 
ing to the temperament of the animal. 
This matter has connection with breaking 
retrievers, not pointers and setters, it will 
be borne in mind. 

“T am returning Daisy in the next 
couple of days. She is absolutely finished 
in every respect and had more actual ex- 
perience than any dog I ever broke for 
you. You will have no occasion to use 
the whip on her. I never saw a case 
in my life when a whipping did so much 
good as it did to Daisy. She has been ab- 
solutely perfect since. Every dog I trained 
for you here before had been whipped 
several times, but in Daisy’s case there 
was a period of about four months when 
I did not dare to severely correct her, on 
account of her physical condition. At 
that time I thought I could get by with- 
out it. However, her case proves to me 
that the whip has to be used at least once 
before they can get it into their heads 
who is boss. Daisy’s trouble was I could 
not always send her into the water with- 
out throwing something—or she saw 
something to retrieve. Most of the time 
she went willingly; but, at other times, 
she would insist on searching the bank, 
experience having taught her that cripples 
take to the reeds or crawl out on the 
bank. On this particular occasion I had 
been working some young dogs, and a 
mallard had dived and crawled up on the 
opposite bank of the water about 60 to 75 
yards wide. The youngsters did not 
know enough to swim across, so I took 
them home and got Daisy and tried to 
send her across; but nothing would do 
but that she must work on the same side 
and swim out a few yards and return. 
I took her to the water’s edge with a 
lead, and ordered her in, and when she 
started to return I kept her out with the 
whip. To make a long story short, Daisy 
got a good thrashing, and eventually went 
over and retrieved the duck. When she 
got the duck she seemed to understand 


the whole thing. I have had this play 
come up repeatedly since and she under- 
stands and obeys promptly.” 


EXAMPLE OF FIDELITY 


pa gee haa a little town some thirty- 
odd miles from Portland, Oregon, up 
to within the last few months, chiefly 
known as the home of the late Homer 
Davenport, famous cartoonist, has added 
to its distinction in its possession of Bob, 
a dog celebrity. This dog, a beautiful bob- 
tailed Scotch collie, came into the limelight 
and incidentally into the headlines of the 
Portland newspapers when, lost in the East, 
and after an absence of six months, he 
walked into his master’s restaurant in 
Silverton, Oregon, as the chief character 
in the most remarkable reunion probably 
ever recorded. 


According to the story told by his master, 

. F. Brazier, he and his family accompanied 
by Bob, made a motor trip to the Middle West in 
August, stopping in Wolcott, Indiana, where Bob 
disappeared. Search and advertising failed to 
reveal him so the family continued on their way 
to Ohio, continuing their advertising at all of the 
various stops. When their visit was over, after 
another thorough search for Bob in the locality 
in which he disappeared, the family continued 
on their way West, without any hope of ever 
seeing him again. On February 15, 1924, 
to his master’s amazement, Bob walked into his 
home, and barked for joy. His body bore every 
sign of a long journey, and of his continuous 
life in the open. His coat was very thick, had 
lost its glossiness, and was as rough and shaggy 
as a wolf’s, and he showed a marked preference 
for fresh, raw meat, having doubtless largely 
subsisted on his own kills. His toe nails were 
worn down to the quick, and the pads of his 
paws worn through and bleeding from his 3,000 
mile trip through several States. 

When the remarkable feat was recorded to 
Colonel Hofer, President of the Oregon Humane 
Society, he went to Silverton to identify the dog 
and confirm the report. Comparison of a photo 
graph of Bob taken a few weeks before the trip, 
and one taken following his return, proved his 
identity to Colonel Hofer and reporters alike. 
In consequence a public ceremony, probably the 
first in the history of the United States, in honor 
of a dog, was held in Silverton on March 9, 
1924, in the high school auditorium. It was 
attended by officials of the Oregon Humane 
Society, representatives of the press and of 
women’s clubs, from various western Oregon 
cities, and a number of State officials. A presen- 
tation of a silver medal was the feature of the 
ceremony. This bears the following inscription: 

Presented by the Oregon Humane Society 
to Bob; lost in Indiana, and returned to 

Silverton on February 15th, a distance of 

3,000 miles. 

Oregonians believe Bob to be the wonder dog 
of the country and this generation. They think 
that his feat has never been equaled as far as 
is known, and that his search for his master 
through seven States, started in the summer heat, 
and continuing for six months, taking him over 
the prairies and through the towns of Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska; over the Rockies into 
Wyoming in the depth of winter; through Idaho 
and Oregon. This is thought to be one of the 
most beautiful examples of love and loyalty of 
a dog for man and for home ever revealed. And 
all believed it tobe altogether fitting that “he 
was the guest of honor at the “Home Beautiful 
Exposition” held at the Municipal Auditorium, 
Portland, Oregon, in April, 1924, and publicly 
presented with a beautiful (dog) bungalow hy a 
prominent architect, and a silver studded collar, 
by a local jeweler, with a suitable inscription. 

Throughout this country and Canada has flashed 
the news of Bob’s remarkable feat; and besides 
scores of letters from dog lovers all over the 
United States with requests for photographs, have 
come several letters from along the route which 
the Braziers took, each revealing in detail the 
dog’s brief visits and disappearances, and each 
indication by the date of his visits that his course 
was ever westward and their positive belief that 
his picture proved beyond a doubt that bob-tailed 
Bob has been their erstwhile gentle and welcome 
guest. Only the Great Scribe Himself can ever 
tell how many times Bob lost his way; how 
many times he retraced his weary steps over 
many, many miles, But “Love will find a way” 
for a dog: for love for man was the urge that 
pointed Bob’s nose ever westward with the un- 
erring instinct that finally led him to his master 
and home. 

Frances C. Moore. 
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To Hit is History 


MAKE A PRESENT 
TO YOUR CLUB! 


THIS AND ITS COMPANION 
“TO MISS IS MYSTERY,” 
ARE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, 
THEY WOULD LOOK 
GREAT ON YOUR CLUB 
ROOM WALLS. 


They are oil paintings made ex- 
pressly for FIELD AND STREAM 
by Roland Clark, the foremost 
painter and etcher of American wild 
fowl. 


We offer you a set of prints in full 
colors which can hardly be told 
from the original oils—the finest 
reproductions that art and science 
can accomplish. These prints are 12 
by 16% inches, on sheets of the 
finest grade of genuine Japanese vel- 
lum measuring 16 by 20% inches, 
the ideal size for the average room. 


They are beautiful in the extreme, 
genuine works of art that would 
grace the finest dining room, study, 
office or club room. Bought from 
an art dealer they might easily cost 
you $25 a set. They are obtainable 
only from us. 


We offer you a set with a year’s 
subscription for FIELD AND 
STREAM, new or renewal, for only 
$1 extra, or $3.50 in all, plus neces- 
sary extra postage to all addresses 
outside the United States. Pictures 
alone, $2 per set. 


Our second edition is going fast. 
Send your order now. Use coupon 
below for convenience. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


FIELD AND STREAM 

45 West 45th Street, New York. 

For the enclosed send me at once 1 
set of Clark es and enter/extend my sub- 
scription for 1 year. 


NAM . .ccccccccvccccccesecccscessessessee ees 


Address ...+++ PPErerrrirrrr iri 


F. & 8. 1-25 
*Cross out word not needed. 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR! 


Hunting Big Game with Dogs in Africa 
By ER M. SHELLEY 
Author of Twentieth Century Bird Dog Training 

Mr. Shelley went to British East Africa at 
the suggestion of the late Paul J. Rainey, the 
great American sportsman. 

For two and a half years he hunted with Mr. 
Rainey and trained dogs for big game. After 
a short visit back to America, Mr. Shelley re- 
turned on his own responsibility to Africa, and 
there spent over two years hunting and taking 
moving pictures. 

During these five memorable years in a Sports- 
man’s Paradise, our author had a number of 
exciting adventures and novel experiences. His 
friends suggested that he put them into a book 
for the enjoyment of those who love sport; and 
if the reader will take a trip with Shelley to 
Africa, he is promised an opportunity to hunt 
lions and other big game without any risk of 
life or limb. 

This book contains more than 200 pages of 
enthralling narrative, divided into 27 chapters, 
each more interesting than the preceding one, 
and every one can get real enjoyment and thrill 


from it. 
Wonderful Photographs! 

The volume has been carefully edited and 
Send for a copy. Edition limited. 
Price $3 postpaid. 

Book Department, FIELD & STREAM 
1S West 45th Street New York 


Imported English Springer Spaniels 


Stock Kennel for Sale. 
Imported brood 
bitches and young 
stock of the very 
finest blood lines. 


Puppies bred from 
Imported high-class 
working and show 
bitches, for sale. 
All ages. 
Caistor, 
Aquilate, Horsford 
Avendale and Beech- 
grove Strains. Prices 
$60.00 up. 


RUAN KENNELS 
Wyckoff, N. J. 


Banchory Mate At Stud—Fee $35.00 





Denne, 











Boarding and Trainin 


School | 





For Springers, Setters anf Pointers | 


Have over 100 acres of private land, containing 
Pheasants, Grouse, Woodcock and Rabbits on which 
to work dogs. Sanitary kennels with large runs. 
Rates (Per Month): For Board, $12; Yard Break- 
ing, $20; Field Training, $25. Only 36 miles from 
New York City. References: Field and Stream. 


R. R. LANCON, Prop., Denville Kennels, Denville, N. J. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Have some beautiful four-months-old puppies in 
liver and white and lemon and white. Good size, 
strong and healthy. Best of breeding. You can’t 
equal them at the price, $50.00 each. 


J. H. STEPHENSON, Boyne Falls, Michigan 

















September 2, 1924. 
Mr. FreeMAN Ltoyp. 


Dear Sir: Thank you for your in- 
terest in our welfare, but we are 
receiving so many inquiries already 
that we will be surprised if we 
have any pups left by the time your 
October number comes from the 
press, but will certainly place our 
advertising with you when we have 
to sell. 


more “springers” 


Very truly yours, 
Roy S. CAMPBELL. 




















SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


Three Months Old. Out of 


BRITISH CH. HORSFORD DORA 
Sired by DONUAL 


Prices That Are Reasonable 
WM. G. RANDALL 
252 Elizabeth Street Syracuse, New York 





English Springer Spaniels 
Sired by Ch. Winnebago Whirlwind 
out of Powder Flask’s Tan. 
STRONG HEALTHY PUPS $50 AND UP. 


GEO. A. VOSBURGH 
1220 Emerson St. Beloit, Wis, 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


BUTTERNUT VALLEY FARM 

Home of Donual Offers: 
Choice early pups, the age that will be just 
right for next Fall’s hunting. Unrelated 
pairs can be furnished. 


BUTTERNUT VALLEY KENNELS 
E. Randall Jamesville, New York 


Pointing Griffons—Exclusive 
Shooting Strain 


CENTERFIRE KENNELS, (Reg.) 
‘Sites Street and Boston Post Road 
NEW YORK CITY 


BIRD DOGS 


Registered Pointer and Setter shooting 
dogs; young, unbroken dogs and puppies 























| of exceptional quality and breeding. Write 


us your walits. 


DARRACOTT & COCKERHAM 


Aberdeen, Mississippi 


German Police Dogs 


We offer a very fine selection of Puppies for imme- 
diate delivery, strong, healthy and of aristocratic 
bloodlines. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
OLD RELIABLE 
PINE HILL VIEW KENNELS 
Alden, N. Y. 


A GIFT DE LUXE 


ENGLISH SETTER 


A 7-months-old son of Ch. Coles Blue Prince II. 
A bold intelligent fellow, over distemper without a 
fault. Not gunshy. Shipped, prepaid, in a Backus 
crate, C.O.D., on trial, with an unqualified guar- 
antee for $75.00. 








W. H. N 
TOLEDO STREET ELMHURST, L. I. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


Six months old, combining the finest field and 
show qualities. Thoroughbred in body and char- 
acter. Registered stock. Guaranteed to please. 


Males, $75.00 Females, $50.00 


MRS. C. F. NIELSON 53 Congress Ave. 
Phone, Hunterspoint 0977. Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. 











ei 
Spaniels 


Highest class puppies by this American and 
and worker. Puppies out of excellent 


Horsrorp Hazarp 


CHAMPION 
For Sap. 
English winner 
imported bitches of Leam, gir Brand and Denne blood. 


$65 up. Hazard’s Stud Fee $5 


M. DREW, Oscawana, N. Y. Croton, 15R 
&7 




















Experience 
as the Sturdy Mother 
of W. K. Rogers 
Silver Foxes 


By JAMES WALLEN 


XPERIENCE is a hard 
teacher only when you per- 
sonally come under her rule. 


But, when you profit by the 
experience of others, you avoid 
her stern and humbling ways. 


When you buy your founda- 
tion stock from W. K. Rogers, 
you enjoy the concentrated 
benefit of his many years of 
selective breeding of silver 
foxes. 


The W. K. Rogers Silver Fox 
Guild is composed of fox 
ranchers who benefit by ex- 
perience rather than suffer by 
experience. It is a wonderful 
business when you know it | 
right. 


Write, Telegraph or Visit 
W 7K» ROGERS 
Charlottetown 


PRINCE EDWARD JsLAND # CANADA 





RAS AS ASASASASASASASASALAN 
4 c 
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FOX RANCH AND FUR BEARERS 
DEPARTMENT 


THE ROMANCE OF FOX RANCHING 
By Leo Frank 


(Continued from our December issue) 
SANITATION AND DISEASE 

S pointed out under the head of improved 

equipment, all ranches of any size should 

have an isolation hospital in which suspects 

might be housed. It should be made a gen- 
eral routine in ranch practice to isolate all animals 
showing any manifestation of sickness. Even in 
simple disorders this is advisable, because a fox 
can be more readily treated and given greater pro- 
tection from inclement weather in a house specially 
constructed for the purpose of caring for the sick 
than in an open pen. 

The conditions that now obtain in many 
ranches for the handling of diseased stock is en- 
tirely inadequate. In investigational work, it is 
a common experience to find that contagious dis- 
ease is not reported until a large number of ani- 
mals have died; and very often the carcasses 
are left exposed so that birds and rats may feed 
on the infected material, and then doubtlessly 
spread the contagion. All infected material 
should be burned. 

Fox ranchers do not realize the importance of 
indirect contact in spreading disease. It is an 
ordinary experience in handling outbreaks to find 
ranch assistants passing from infected to clean 
areas without taking any of the common-sense 
precautionary measures such as the disinfection 
of their boots. Very often, ranchers will pelt 
diseased carcasses and without disinfecting their 
hands, they will begin cutting the meat supply 
for the following meal. In this case the germs 
are indirectly planted in other animals, and the 
disease may be spread over the entire ranch. 

Feed pans, too, may be an indirect source of 
infection. The practice of gathering the pans 
from all the enclosures and rinsing them in the 
same water should be discontinued, unless it is 
possible to thoroughly boil these utensils before 
they are replaced in the runs. It is essential 
that the feed pans be removed from the pens 
after each meal and not allowed to remain there 
to become contaminated with the excretions from 
the animals. This applies not only when disease 
is present in the ranch, but also in every-day 
ranch practice. 

T seems more than a coincidence that fox 

ranches, generally speaking, are freer of disease 
during the winter when the ground is covered 


that the mere sweeping out of manure and food 
waste is all that is required. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized here that the most danger- 
ous filth, germs and parasite eggs, is microscopic, 
and cannot be seen by the naked eye. 

Unless this work is thoroughly done, it gives 
a false feeling of security. After all the visible 
dirt is removed by sweeping and scraping, the 
kennels and dens should be scrubbed out with 
soap and water. When all the organic material 
has been thus removed, a good disinfectant solu- 
tion should be sprayed on all parts of the struc- 
ture. If trouble is being experienced with fleas 
or other external parasites, the seams and crev- 
ices of the houses should be torched with a torch 
similar to that employed by painters in remov- 
ing old paint. It is a good practice to do this 
occasionally even when fleas are not present. 

If two kennels were provided for each pen, 
the work of cleansing dens would be greatly sim- 
plified, as one kennel would be idle and under- 
going cleaning and disinfection while the other 
one was in use. this system were carried 
out weekly throughout the year, the animals 
would become accustomed to a ate moved from 
one den to the other and little inconvenience 
would be caused even during the breeding sea- 
son, except during the period immediately before 
and after whelping. 

Keeping the earth floors of pens in a sanitary 
condition is a more complex problem; and it is 
for this reason that we suggest that impervious 
flooring should be tried in the fox runs. The 
disinfection of pens with earth bottoms has its 
limitations since the disinfectant substance is 
quickly absorbed and soon becomes inert. <A 
more efficient method of disinfecting the ground 
would be to employ the actual flame, and thor- 
oughly scorch the ground. 


SUCH an apparatus as described by Stiles, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, could after a little 
experimentation, be applied to fox ranches. The 
following description of this apparatus is quoted 
from an article by Riley and Fitch:— 
“Experiments were made with the cycloue 
nozzle. An oil spray from this nozzle when 
ignited was found to give a very hot and effective 
flame. Crude oil was first used as a burning 
fluid, but as it is very objectionable on account 





The Silver Fox Stardust The Bachelor. This Stud Fox is not only a magnificent specimen in size and 
coat, but carries one of the biggest tail-tips ever —— in the breed. Owner: D. B. Armstrong, 
atertown, N. Y. 


with snow. The increase of disease at other 
times of the year cannot be entirely attributed 
to seasonal conditions. It is more likely that 
the falling off in mortality is due in part at 
least to the fact that the contaminated soil is 
covered up and that the animals do not come 
in such intimate contact with it. In this there 
is an indication of the importance of keeping a 
ranch scrupulously clean during the months 
when the ground is bare. It is particularly essen- 
tial to enforce strict sanitary measures during 
the spring and summer, because the young are 
much more susceptible to the influence of an 
insanitary environment. 

The sanitary work in large ranches should be 
systematized so that each pen and den is thor- 
oughly cleaned out at least once a week. It 
should not be a difficult arrangement to have 
ranches mapped out so that assistants would 
know the day on which each pen should be 
cleansed and disinfected. 

The conception of what constitutes careful and 
thorough cleansing of ranch equipment held by 
some ranchers is indeed inadequate. Some think 


of its rank odor, paraffin gas oil was substituted 
later. This oil has less odor and burns to 
better advantage, but is somewhat more expen- 
sive. A_ fifteen-gallon tank, which could be 
readily carried about by two men, was provided. 
On such a tank a Johnson pump, with a fine 
strainer placed over the suction pipe, was 
mounted and a short hose of the kind made for 
the delivery of oil was attached. Ordinary rub- 
ber hose is worthless for such a purpose, as it is 
soon destroyed by the corrosive action of the 
oil, and in the meantime, the disintegrated 
particles frequently clog the nozzle. <A_ pole, 
consisting of an iron pipe 12 feet long, braced 
by being surrounded by wood for three-fourths 
of its length, was coupled to the hose. No 
solder could be used in the fittings of the pipe 
or nozzle, as the fierce heat of the flame would 
fuse it. The wooden cylinder into which the 
pipe was thrust was one and one-quarter inches 
in diameter. The wood being a non-conductor of 
heat, was of great convenience in handling the 
pole. The end of the pipe was fitted with a 
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YOU Can Get Into Fox 
Farming, By One of Our 
Plans, Without Land or 


Personal Care. 


En Bas 
ar ‘Cf : 


tadswept Silvet oxés 


“ARISTOCRATS THE FOX WORLD’ ~ 





Whatever your occupation or circum- 
stances, Silver Fox Farming has its 
Opportunity for You. 


If you have no land or are unable to 
give foxes your personal care or super- 
vision, we have a Plan whereby you 
may purchase one or more pair of 
Windswepts and we will care for them 
the same as we care for our own foxes. 
We have other Plans, devised to meet 
individual circumstances, which enable 
most everyone to get into this profitable 
business on a sound, practical basis. 


Bear this in mind—pelt value is the 
basis of the fox industry and you must 
have quality foxes to produce quality 
pelts. 


Windswept Silvers are the aristocrats 
of the fox world. For generations they 
have been bred to the definite end of 
producing the heavily furred and luxur- 
ious pelts which command the top 
market prices. The highest cash price 
ever received in America for a fox fur was 
paid for a Wind- 





protection and 
for the protection 
of the Windswept 
name, every fox 
sold under this 
name must meas- 








Re. ‘r3| swept pelt. ' 
al Ei For the buyer's 


ure up to the high Windswept standard 
of quality. This high standard, rigidly 
maintained, has made the name Wind- 
swept the standard of Silver Fox value. 


The large Windswept organization 
offers you the best quality foundation 
stock—the practical PLANS which 
start you on the basis best suited to 
your personal circumstances—and it 
gives you the experience and thorough 
Service which guides you successfully 
at every step in fox raising. Wind- 
swept Service is as big a factor in the 
success of our customers as Windswept 
quality. 


Windswept customers are making 
money. Quality pelts such as are 
produced from Windswept foxes are 
ALWAYS in big demand at high prices. 
Write today for our new book and de- 
tails of our money-making, fox farming 





Corner of one of the Windswept Farms 
where we are fully equipped for raising 
Silver Foxes for our customers. 


Windswept Fares 


3202 Windswept Bldg. 


HENDERSON, N. Y. 




















Fortunes in 
Foxes 


Fox farming is still in its infancy, 
but millions of dollars: have already 
been made out of it. 

illions more will be made. As 
the wild fox becomes rarer, the 
domesticated silver fox grows in 
value. And, in the meantime, more 
fis being learnt about the industry 
and the quality of the fur is being 
improved. 
It is possible for the beginner to 
start off now with improved stock, 
registered with the Canadian Na- 
tional Livestock Records and breed- 
ing true to type, and with the 
knowledge and ‘en of those 
who have gone befor 
Write us for FREE “BOOKLET, 
free of cost and free from tech- 
nicalities. Written for all to under- 


stand. Address Dept. H 
Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ Assocn. 
Summerside, P.E.I. 2 














Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


A distinctive type of prize 
winning fox, and producing 
the most perfect pelts. 





Descriptive Catalog 





SABATTIS 


BREED ‘SILVER | FOXES 


for large profits 
Easy payments. 
Folder free 
SILVERPLUME 
FOXES, Ine. 
230 Metropolitan 
Bid;., 


NEW YORK 








Orange N. J. 








BLACK, SILVER AND BLUE 
FOX. MINK, RACCOON 
AND SKUNK FOR SALE. 


COATS BLACK SILVER FOX CO., Inc. 
Estherville, lowa 


We Raise Mink 
Sell breeders and 
teach you how. 

Book 25c. 


DAVIS-CHARLTON FARM 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 
We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year, Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business. 
Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
38F W.34th St., New York 
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cyclone nozzle. The aperture of this nozzle 
is very small, hence the value of the strainer 
before mentioned, which prevents the en:rance 
of foreign substances with the oil. and a con 
sequent clogging of the nozzle. The two men 
handling this apparatus filled the tank with oil 
and then carried it to the spot where the 
burning was to be done. One man then operated 
the pump while the other handled the pole and 
nozzle. As soon as the pump was started a 
fine spray of oil was thrown into the air and 
ignited by a match. By means of the pole 
the resulting fierce flame was carried among 
the undergrowth and over the ground, de- 
stroying every living thing in its path. When 
this work was carefully done no eggs escaped, 
except such as were hidden in ledges or holes 
in the ground. An attempt was also made with 
this apparatus to destroy eggs which had been 
deposited in stone walls. Though this was 
partially successful, in so far as the fire reached 
and destroyed most of the eggs, those which 
were deposited under the lower stones were 
cracked an! broken by the heat. As it some- 
times became necessary to use this apparatus 
in burning out walls near growing crops, a 
sheet-iron screen was set up between the flame 
and the growing vegetables to protect them from 
the heat, being moved along the wall as the 
work progressed. Burning was thus done with- 
out any resultant injury to the gardens. This 
machine, which has been named the “Cyclone 
burner,” would be most useful in checking in- 
vasions of crawling pests, like the army worm. 

“Tt is understood, of course, that burning 
with a flame of this kind will disinfect only 
the surface of the ground, unless the flame is 
held in one place for some seconds or minutes. 

“Complaint has been made that there is a 
high mortality from uncinariasis among high- 
bred fox pups. The use of this flame in 
kennels ought to reduce this mortality practically 
to nothing, and I see no reason why the same 
general method of disinfection, modifie| to suit 
the particular conditions at hand, should not be 
used on the seal rookeries and fox farms of the 
Alaskan Islands.” 


V HICHEVER_ method of disinfection _ is 
followed, it is important that the gross dirt 
be removed from the pen and burned before 
attempting disinfection. 

The average rancher prepares the disinfection 
solution in a haphazard manner; he depends 
more on the colour of the solution than on 
accurate measurement. In order that the 
rancher may have some guide in making up 
disinfectant solutions the Health of Animals 
Standard Method of mixing solutions is here 
given :— 

“A disinfectant should be made using there- 
for forty pounds of freshly burned stone lime 
to the barrel of water as a base, and to this add 
sufficient disinfectant having a phenol co- 
efficient of not less than 2.0 to wie a three 
er cent solution of the disinfectant in the 
imewash preparation. Where the phenol co- 
efficient is shown to be in excess of 2.0, the 
amount of disinfectant having a phenol co- 
efficient of 10.0 is used, a limewash solution 
containing 0.6 per cent of the disinfectant will 
be. the equivalent. 

“Assuming that a barrel of water holds 50 
gallons imperial measure then the following table 
will prove useful in determining the amount of 
disinfectant to be added to the limewash solution. 





Amount of Disinfectant 
to be adde 


Biological Laboratory 





Phenol Percent Quantity Imperial 

Co-efficient measures 

BP vsceces asses 3.0 11 pints plus 8 ounces 
OM ancsacadonns 2. = - 
$8 I 2 eee & 
9 “ “ “ 
 Gaesore Ge kee p 
Ta? biwacananees 0.85 > 2 . 2 
PRES 0.75 a? - ae 
OP siidenintuas 0.66 \ xs - = = 
_ eer 0.6 > Wiles > 2 = 
* aes 0.54 s oo a ae 
St stikehinews. ae 1* “ 3 
SEU ccvasccesece 0.46 he . 
a 0.42 = 2? 2 = 
Pe banextendene 0.4 = - 2. 


“N. .B.—The disinfectants should be diluted 
with four times their bulk of water before 
mixing with the lime solution.” 


FOOD HYGIENE 


DURING our investigational work a number of 
reports of sudden deaths have been received 
and the history and postmortem findings have 
clearly pointed to meat poisoning. Several of these 
outbreaks have come under our personal observa- 
tion. In one case sixteen animals died within ten 
hours after the ingestion of the suspected meat 
and all the deaths were traced to one box of 
horse meat. 

Too much care cannot be given to the selection 
and storage of meat for fox consumption. Cases 
are on record where fox ranchers have bought 
carcasses of cattle and other animals that died 
from disease. Cattle that have died from the 
poisonous effects of retained afterbirth have been 
bought and fed to foxes. It must be re- 
membered that when animals have suffered 
from certain diseases that the flesh is unfit for 
food. The germs of such diseases as hemorrhagic, 


septicemia, blackleg, malignant odema_ and 
general blood poisoning produce changes in the 
living flesh in which they are growing that 
render the meat dangerous when eaten by other 
animals. 

It is also important that the meat supply be 
properly stored as the flesh from healthy 
animals may become contaminated, during the 
course of its storage and preparation, with 
germs that are capable of bringing about altera- 
tion in the meat which renders it toxic. 


HOW TO GIVE MEDICINES 


"THE following procedure should be observed 

in administering a Capsule: Give one at a 
time. Open the mouth by pressing the cheeks 
between the teeth with the thumb and finger 
and drop the object on the back of the tongue 
and immediately by quick movement with the 
thumb or finger, or with a round piece of wood 
about the size of a lead pencil with a smooth 
end, ram the object down the throat as far as 
can be reached, when it will be swallowed. There 
is no danger of ramming it too far or of pushing 
it the wrong way. If it is not swallowed, pour 
a little milk or water into the mouth with a 
teaspoon. Do not wet the object, thinking to 
make the administration easier. Hold the jaws 
closed until the object is swallowed. When it 
is necessary to resort to stratagem, procure 
small chunks of meat or cut well-boiled liver 
into little blocks, make a slit in each chunk or 
block, push the object within, close the openings, 
even by sewing them together if necessary, 
hold them before the patient in the open hand 
and offer them to him one at a time. 


WOUNDS AND CUTS 


HE skin of the fox at all times swarms with 

the Microbes that are capable of causing 
suppuration. But, as long as the skin remains 
intact and the defensive power of the organism 
does not fall below par, nothing out of the way 
happens and things remain abeut normal. The 
skin acts as a sort of protective barrier inter- 
posed between the subjacent tissues and the great 
hordes of ravenous Microbes on the outside 
striving for admission to the fertile feeding 
grounds beyond. Let there be a breach in the 
continuity of this barrier in the form of a cut 
or menor | and the Microbes rush in. But nature 
has provided an inherent means of defense in 
the form of the Blood-cells which immediately 
mobilize at the threatened area, form a pro- 
tective layer about the adjacent tissues and 
proceed to tackle the invaders. More or less 
of the Blood-cells lose their lives in the fray 
and a A formed the substarice we know as 
matter which is composed of dead 
Blood- oie, i and body-fluids. If this 
pus can drain away by a free means of exit. 
the Blood-cells will soon win the victory and 
expel the intruders and by the process known 


as granulation gradually reunite the divided , 


tissues. When a fox licks a wound he is engaged 
in helping the drainage process. Now, the skin 
of the fox is pretty tough and thick and pus 
does not easily find its way out unless the 
opening is of fair size or the skin itself is 
invaded and broken down, but rather tends to 
gravitate in the direction of least resistance, 
which is through the loose tissues lying 
immediately beneath the skin and uniting the 
latter to the more solid structures of the frame. 
It is the accumulation of undrained pus that 
Rees the great danger of wounds and cuts. 

ndrained pus rapidly increases in volume, 
ever burrowing in a dependent direction till 
it bursts through at some weakened spot at a 
lower level and thereby affords relief or by 
absorption into the system gives rise to general 
blood poisoning and death. 


TREATMENT 


ROM what has been said above it will be real- 

ized that the whole problem of treating wounds 
and sores lies in affording efficient drainage and in 
assisting Nature to do the rest. If the wound area 
could be kept perfectly free of infection, complete 
and rapid | would always follow and it 
is just this condition that surgeons strive to 
secure when performing operations. But, as 
wounds are always sustained when we are un- 
prepared for them, we must always look upon 
them as being infected and treat them accord- 
ingly. The amateur invariably wants to sew 
up. a gaping wound. This is in most cases 
quite the wrong thing to do, considering the 
conditions of exposure under ‘which wounds in 
the fox have to heal, and it is truly remarkable 
what exceedingly large gaping wounds will 
eventually be drawn together and obliterated 
by the granulation process and leave behind the 
barest trace of a scar, which scar in a fox 
rarely remains visible. Of course there are 
exceptions to this general rule, as for instance, 
large slit-wounds of the Ear, commonly the 
result of fighting, in which case some stitching 
is usually advisable to prevent permanent 
division. The first thing to do to a wound of 
the skin is to clip away the hair from the 
surrounding parts so that no matting can sub- 
sequently take place from the discharges. The 
next thing is to remove foreign bodies and then 
to thoroughly cleanse and flush the interior of the 
wound with a stream of a solution made with 
the (one per cent solution of sublimate; three 
per cent carbolic acid, two per cent creolin) in 
luke warm water, and directed on to the parts 
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But you must know—must plan 
and start right. We teach you. 
tell you how to select breeding 

stock, how to feed, house and 
care for them—reducing mor- 

tality and insuring profitable 
Write for particulars, free literature and prices. 
school at Prince Edward Island 





results. 
Ranch and fox-raisers’ 
and Hackensack, Minn. 


Dept. .. see SILVER FOX & FUR CO. 
756 Colfax Ave., N. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Brother Trappers 
and Coonhunters 


get your name and address to me at once, don’t 
fail, investigate, be successful, important informa- 
tion for you, increase your knowledge, don’t miss 


this. Send name and address at once for particu- 
lars. A post card will do. Write plainly, no 
obligations. Address 

RAYMOND BINGAMAN, _ Batavia, R. I., Ohio 
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SILVER FOX BREEDING 
is highly interesting and very profitable. 
Read alk about it in the 
‘*‘SILVER FOX BREEDER”’ 
Over 50 pages monthly, illustrated. $2.00 year. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE from Publisher. 
229 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


FUR TRADE JOURNAL 


Canada’s only magazine on fox and fur farming 





and trapping. Published monthly—25 cents a 
copy, $2.00 a year. Every issue crammed with 
articles on fur farming, trapping, etc. Send 


$3.75 for a year’s subscription and our new $2.00 
“Raising Muskrats for Profit.” 
The Fur Trade Journal of Canada 


Oshawa Box Ontario 








Silver Fox Farming 


The most interesting and profitable live animal 
industry in the world. Over 5,000 fox ranchers 
in the United States and Canada are making 
money in the business today. Read all about 
it in the Black Fox Magazine. Subscription: 
$2.00 a year; Canada, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50; 
Sample copy 25 cents. 


THE BLACK FOX MAGAZINE 
1400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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preferably by means of a fountain syringe. 
The antiseptic cleansing should be carried out 
thereafter two or three times daily until the 


parts are well on the way to healing, and in 
the meantime particular attention given to pos- 
sible burrowing of pus beneath the skin. As 
long as there is any sign of discharge the 
opening, which usually tends to close too readily, 
should be kept open rather than encouraged to 
heal. If burrowing takes place it is indicated 
by the development of a wheal. In that event, 
the services of a competent practitioner should 
be sought at once as an opening will have to be 
made lower down. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE 2 OR FILM 
OVER THE EYE 


NATURE OF INFLAMMATION OF THE Eves, 
We can only treat here of the simplest forms 
of eye-trouble, i.e., inflammation of the whites or 
conjunctiva and of the transparent portion of 
the front of the eye, known as the cornea. This 
kind of inflammation is very common. We see 
it in most cases of distemper, in some cases of 
skin disease, and very often existing alone and 
unassociated with any other trouble and some- 
times confined solely to the cornea. A _ flesh- 
colored growth occasionally occurs in the inner 
angle of the eye, which is to be distinguished 
from inflammation. 

Cause. It is always caused by pus-producing 
microbes which may either invade the_ tissues 
when the vitality is lowered, as during the 
course of an infectious disease, or through a 
minute wound caused by some foreign body, 
such as a particle of dust or the rubbing of an 
eyelash from a malformed eyelid. 

Symptoms. The blood vessels of the con- 
junctiva become infected and a watery secre- 
tion at first forms and runs over the lids which 
are nearly closed and.constantly winked. To 
this secretion is soon added matter or pus, which 
collects at the corners of the lids and at night 
time glues the lids together. According to the 


intensity of the inflammation the animal may 
exhibit considerable pain, specially in strong 
light. ‘hen the cornea is involved a spot of 


film of varying density extends over it, which 
may be grayish, whitish. or reddish. 

The flesh-colored growth alluded to above is 
always seen at the inner angle of the eyelids 
growing out from underneath the third eyelid 
or haw. It is to be distinguished from promi- 
nence of the latter, which occurs quite com- 
monly from congestion. 


TREATMENT 


HE affected eye should be bathed with cold 

water and then carefully examined for foreign 
bodies, which should be removed at once if de- 
tected. If the eye be very sensitive, a few 
drops of a 4 per cent solution of cocain in- 
stilled into the conjunctival sac greatly facili- 
tates the required manipulation. The eye 
should then be washed with a saturated solu- 
tion of boric acid, a 1-3000 chinosol solution, or 
a two-grain-to-the-ounce solution of protargol. If 
there is much pericorneal injection and haziness 
of the cornea, the pupil should be dilated with 
homatropin. Excessive pain and irritation are 
nicely controlled by a few drops of a collyrium 
containing one grain of cocain and ten grains 
of boric acid to the ounce of water. When the 
acute stage is passed the eye should be fre- 
quently cleansed with the saturated solution of 
boric acid, and a few drops of a solution of 
protargol, five grains to the ounce of distilled 
water, instilled three or four times a day. 
Cloudiness of the cornea should be traced, 
after the subsidence of all acute symptoms, with 
the yellow oxide of mercury ointment, 1 to 3 
per cent. 


(To be continued in our February issue) 





Silver Black Foxes 


Dearborn Strain 


Line bred for quality and 
Sey quantity. Average 4% 
'-4 pups to litter in 1924. 
', Prize winning blood for 


= breeders. 






Dearborn Fur Farm, Sacketts Harber, N. Y. 


Just write your name and address below and send this 
advertisement by mail, you will receive free of cost an 
interesting book telling you about silver fox raising and 
our service to the fur farmer. 


Street or R. D. 


City or TOWN .cccccccccccccccccce Stl seccccces 















BORESTONE 
wins again/ 


OR the fifth time in five 

successive years a Bore- 
stone fox has won the highest 
honors at the National Fox 
Shows. 


The latest victory for this famous 
breed of foxes was won by Bore- 
stone Incomparable, awarded the 
Grand Show Championship at the 
American National Fox Breeders’ 
Association Show in Minneapolis in 
November. 


If you are interested in learning 
about the possibilities of the fox- 
raising industry, write for “Fox 
Facts and Figures.” This booklet, 
just off the press, is certain to in- 
terest you. A post card will bring 


you a copy with our compliments. 











STARDUST 
FOXES 


Prize Winning and High 


Scoring Silvers Exclusively 
“The Glistening Kind” 


D. B. ARMSTRONG 
Watertown New York 


Send for Booklet 


Sheffield SILVER Foxes 


Won every Prize Cup but one at 1921 National Fox show. 
The Sweepstake Prize Winner, ‘‘Sheffield Scout,” 98 
points, is the highest scoring fox in the world, Also 
World’s Sweepstake champion 1922, and 
numerous First Prizes 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
Raising silver foxes is a clean, safe, perma- 
nent and prefitable business, capable of 
rapid development. Your success will de- 
pend largely upon the strain of foxes you 
select to start. Investigate carefully be- 
fore you buy. 
Pups and Proved Breeders from regis- 
tered Prize Winning Stock for Sale. Send 
for FREE booklet explaining how begin- 


i ners can get a start in this 
-_ w= 
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The Resorts, 





SPORTSMEN! 


When going through Chicago on your fishing 
or hunting trip — north, east, south or west 
—make your headquarters at 


THE BLACKSTONE 
South Michigan Avenue facing Grant Park 
or at 


THE DRAKE 
Upper Michigan Avenue facing Lake Michigan 


These two mag- 
. nificent world. 
4 famed hotels are 
equi-near the cen- 
ter of the city’s 
activities. They 
are connected by 
the Famous Boule- 
vard Link, an im- 
portant part of 
Chicago’s ‘‘City 
Beautiful” Plan. 





The Blackstone 
THE DRAKE HOTEL COMPANY 


Booklet on request 


Managers Chicago 




















Come to the 


East Coast of Mexico 


on your Hunting and Fishing trip 
January, February and March. Salt 
and fresh water fishing. Large and 
small game. Cougar, jaguar, deer, 
wildcat, turkey, pheasant, quail, 
ducks, geese. 


Will conduct and make up parties. 
Address E. K, O’BRIEN 








Apartado No. 87, TAMPICO, MEXICO 




















ALASKAN BROWN BEAR 


Sportsmen accommodated for hunting trips after 
the great Alaska Peninsula Brown Bear. Best 
Big Bear country in North America. Boats, 
packers, supplies, everything. Write: 


DEMETRI HOTOVITZKY 
UL S. Game Warden, Belkofski, via Seward, ALASKA 


JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 
I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 








leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Guides and Vacation Places listed in this Department have teen oamensd ond are known to be among the best places to hunt, 
fish and camp in the United States and Canada. 


Owing to constantly changing conditions as well as resorts and guides being booked up ahead, 
advise writing as far in advance as possible before making your trip for the coming season. 






next Summers 
Vacation 7” 
NORTHERN 


WISCONSIN 


—Where you yn fish in an 
the 7,000 lakes and streams o' 
reat North Woods for mons om 
ass, pike, pickerel, trout. 
—where you may camp, canoe, 
play golf, hike or just loaf. 
—where the tang of balsam air 
gives a new joy to living. 
Plan Now for Next Summer’s Vacation 
Send for illustrated folder giv- 
ing full resort information and 
exceptional summer home 
N opportunities. 
y C. A. CAIRNS, Room 211 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


CHicaco NORTHWESTERN RY. 


BARNEGAT AND TUCKERTON 
BAY DUCKS 


Brant and Geese Shooting over large kit 
of stools with live decoys. Live on the 
grounds, no distance from blinds. All 
experienced gunners in charge. Write for 
rates and appointments. 

BOX 203, TUCKERTON, N. J. 


~« 
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BARNEGAT BAY 


Twenty-one plus acres of water front, west 
shore of upper bay. Clover point land, good 
gravel road all the way, pine grove, high land, 
excellent site for large hunter’s cabin. To settle 
estate. Gladly shown by 


J. E. CHAPMAN 
Thompson Building, Lakewood, New Jersey 








The 
Ritz-Carlton | 
Hotel ¢ ser gene 


America’sSmartestResort 


Hotel. 

Famous for Its European 
Atmosphere. 

Perfect Cuisine and 
Service. 





Leck forward to| | 


Single rooms from $6.00 
Double rooms from $10.00 


Special bathers’ elevator 
to beach. 

New Hydriatric and Elec- 
tro- Therapeutic Depart- | 
ment. 








GUSTAVE TOTT, Manager | 


FOR SALE 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly; five-acre fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks. $100.00 
hunting, fishing, trapping. 


HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 


Come to The Big Springs 


This Winter for your quail shooting, unlimited 
territory, guides and dogs furnished, hotel modern, 
well equipped with the best of service, ideal for 
the hunter—Ideal for the man or woman in quest 
of a quiet, healthful winter resort, recreation, 
horseback riding and tennis, sport, quail shooting. 
Arrange ahead for guide and hunting. Address 


THE BIG SPRINGS 
J. D. Highway No. 50 Bethune, S. C. 


For SaleinMaryland300 Acre Property 


6 miles water front, abounding with partridges, 
ducks, terrapin, fish, oysters. Good improve- 
ments. Ideal for club purposes. State road 
from New York, Philadelphia to Ocean City, and 
Cape Charles. For those interested in game and 
water sports this is an opportunity. 

Further information from 


J.A.O. TUCKER, 405 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md. 


In the Heart of Currituck Sound 


To Wild Fowl Shooters: If you want a comfortable 
bed, good, plain substantial food and the opportunity 
to kill your limit on ducks and geese every day 
of the season make your reservations now. Our years of 
experience and wonderful stool of decoys enable us to 
hold our patrons year after year. Write us now for 
references. We prefer our satisfied guests to speak for us. 


SANDY POINT PRESERVE, Knotts Island, N.C. 
































F. L. Williams, Proprietor 
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re You the ONE among 
Eighteen Hundred 


[az'pmiO only one among eighteen hundred readers of this adver- 

| tisement can be offered the opportunity of participating in 
a most unusual organization. That is the present allot- 
ment of available memberships. The organization is the 
Au Sable Lodges of Northern Michigan—an exclusive club of 
sportsmen and nature lovers, possessing ten thousand acres of 
vacation paradise. 






































You and your family can live in the club house, or at the sports- 
man’s lodge four miles off in the woods or in your own cottage or 
tent. Golf links, tennis courts, bathing beaches, boating, canoeing and 
horseback riding provide the customary country club enjoyments. 
For the more adventurous, there is a rifle range, shooting trap, 


game hunting and unlimited fishing. 


Au Sable Lodges permanently relieve all family tension over the ques- 
tion of the preferred type of vacation. Father, mother and children 
will each find an ideal somewhere along the line of variation from 
the social life of the club house to the fishing camp in the woods. 


Five miles of headwaters of the Au Sable River and twenty lakes on 
the property, all spring fed and all stocked yearly from the club hatchery 
guarantees the fisherman rare sport free from game law restrictions. 


The lavish opportunities for pleasure and health offered at 
Au Sable Lodges, under up-to-date sanitary living conditions, in the 
midst of Nature’s wildest, freest mood, are all available for a com- 
paratively small membership fee. This is due to the original and 
practical plan of the founder, Mr. Dion Geraldine, of Chicago. 


To learn fully of this plan and of the multi- 
tudinous charms of woods and waters 











that spangle the landscape of Au Sable Ci aa Location 

Lodges—SEND THE COUPON FOR: S74" SQ 47 
; LITERATURE. | AW PRY Lodges 
: = Property 
Au SABLE LODGES °¢- : 
: 1248 Marquette Bldg., 140 S.Dearborn St. « N’ 
:. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : , 

‘ies 
: Bass lake eke c 
y Heavily Stocked ; ~=--<*°="~—~—--—— 
: | Au Sable Lodges, -™ 
d 1248 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Illinois | 
d Without obligation to me, please send 1 
Booklet and information relativetomem- | 

. bership in Au Sable Lodges. 
id SN .. 5 ccnandosehabededsdonmbawdsdiaces ' 
ble ; 
My RRR, 5 2c snnscsntgccehsomesgesandans { 
A 
C. OR neti, ea dag Sa SO sancti } 
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COME DOWN NOW 
and SHOOT QUAIL! 


The hunting season is on! Plenty of 
quail await you—duck, turkey, and 
deer, too. And out here in the “long 
leaf” pine forests you'll find a most 
delightful climate, a fine golf course, 
and all the comforts and conveniences 
of a perfectly equipped hotel. Come 
down now; excellent train service, with 
through Pullmans all the way. 


PINE FOREST INN Summerville, S. C. 


WILLARD A. SENNA, Mgr. 











DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING 


1500 acres of hunting property located in the main 
feeding grounds of carivasbacks, redheads, ruddies, 
widgeons, sprigtails, black ducks and mallards, 
geese, etc. Can give sportsmen the best of shoot- 
ing from blinds, points and batteries over live 
decoys. Make reservation to avoid disappointment, 
GEO. W. WHITEHURST DUCK, N. C, 


This Property Is FOR SALE by Owner 


HIGH CLASS Battery Shooting or 
Blind Shooting in Currituck Sound 


with men of experience of 25 years. Men that 
used to hunt for profit. Good board and lodging, 


J. B. SAWYER & BROS., HUNTING LODGE 
HARBINGER, N. C. 


Please notify at once 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Middle of Currituck Sound . Waterlily, P. 0., N.C. 


One of the very best preserves in North America. 
All kinds of good ducks, especially canvasbacks. 
Also Canada geese, quail and Wilson snipe. Sea- 
son: November, December and January. All the 
months are good. Shooting sure to be good in 
November, as game is young and tame then. 

rite for reservations early. If you wish wild 
duck foods for propagation, write us. 
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CHARTER CRUISING YACHT ETOWAH 


for the best Black Bass fishing in Florida. Outfit furnished 
complete with Guides, fishing boats with motors, etc. 





For particulars write 
N. J. TILGHMAN, Palatka, Florida 

















Shooting Over Live Decoys 


on the finest duck and goose grounds along the 
Atlantic Coast. Battery, Blind and Point Shoot- 
ing, on the famous Currituck Sound, N. C. 


REFERENCES EXCHANGED 


W. W. CLEVE Poplar Branch, N. C. | 




















AT NAPLES-ON-THE-GULF 
The Naples Hotel and Cottages 


A high-class winter resort in Southern Florida—catering to lovers of sports 
and a matchless winter climate. We have fine GOLF; TRAPSHOOTING; 
QUAIL, DEER, TURKEY, SNIPE SHOOTING. Wonderful winter 
FISHING, SURF BATHING. SWIMMING POOL, SADDLE HORSES, 
BALLROOM, ORCHESTRA, BILLIARD ROOM, MOVING PICTURES, 
1000-FOOT PIER extending into Gulf of Mexico. 

Thoroughly modern hotel with accommodations for 250 guests. 


Open December Ist. 


For Reservations Address 


PETER P. SCHUTT, Mgr. Naples, Florida 














Duck and Goose Shooting 


CURRITUCK S MOST EXCLUSIVE LODGE 


CARNER’S ISLAND GUN CLUB 


W. H. HUNT, Supt. 
Telephone—Telegrams=and P. O.~Mamie, N.C. 


Currituck Duck Shooters Lodge 


CURRITUCK, N. C. 

Mail Telegraph 
Canvas-back, Redhead, all other kinds of ducks 
and geese now plentiful. Modern house; first 
class cuisine, paraphernalia, guides. Wire or 
write for reservations and full information. Quail 
in abundance. J. E. WHITE, Mgr. 


Shoot Ducks and Geese 


Located on the east side of Currituck Sound; one hour’s 
dtive via auto from Virginia Beach, Va. Best duck and 
goose choting on Currituck Sound. Make reservation early 
as possible if you want to shoot here this season. Best 
prospect in several years for lots of game. Good accom- 
modations. Prices reasonable. Address: 


LLOYD O’NEAL -<- Sea Gull, N. C. 
My place also for sale 

















SHAW’S CAMPS 
FISHING—HUNTING 


SxirF Lake, Lacoor LAKE, 
CANTERBURY, N. B., CANADA 


September 27, 1924. 


Mr. Rosert TAYLor, 

Care of FieLp AND STREAM, 

New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Dear Mr. Taylor: 

I shall end this season’s hunting 
advertisement with the last (the 
October issue), which I have not 
as yet received. 

Your magazine has produced con- 
siderable good business for me this 
year, and I shall probably confine 
my advertising to your magazine 
only in 1925. 

Thanking you, 


Yours very truly, 
R. G. SHaw. 
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New Moose Country 


opened for 1925 in Northern Quebec. Only 
12 hours from Montreal. Let us tell you 
details. Both “calling” and _ still-hunting, 
September to December. 


Complete service trip at definite cost. Now is 
the time to make _ reservations. Hunting 


License remains $25. 
REAL GUIDES COSY CAMPS 


NORTH OF NIPIGON TROUT 


Where the movie was taken described in 
the last issue of FIELD & STREAM. 


JACKPINE LODGE 


lies within 100 yards of finest of pools, where you can 
take huoxy square-tailed trout 2 to 4 Ibs on the fly. 
Trips for late May and through July and August 
by reservation onlr. 
(Ask for new booklet) 
Arrangements can be made to see our motion films 
of both moose and trout, Write 


REA) 211 W. Fort St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


$.E. SANGSTER Gat 
\3, (A 


CANUCK 

















BUY THESE BARGAINS BY MAIL 


80 for 12 acres, Choice lake front. 
° - 2 Muskoka Lake District. 
_* “Hunting camp site. 
92 “ 650 “« Mixed farming; good market. 
315 “ 160 “ Wheat and dairy farm, Manitoba. 
82 “* 50 “ Beautifully wooded. 
216 ‘* large acreage, big game district. 
378 “* olaim near mines that have paid millions. 


Also beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps, 
moose, deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, whitefish, 
bass, etc., best in North America, Splendid improved 
farms in ‘Western Canada, the Last Great West, dairy- 
ing, wheat, mixed farming. Summer cottage sites, heav- 
ily wooded tracts, easily accessible, situated in Muskoka, 
Georgian Bay District, with its 10,000 islands, Algon- 
quin Park with its 300 lakes, Highlands of Ontario, 
Lake of Bays, ete. All offered at ten cents on the 
dollar of their value, and on easy monthly payments of 
$5.00 and upwards. Send for illustrated list describing 
the above and hundreds of other properties seized and 
sold for taxes. Every property is fully deseribed and 
offered at a stated price. Send no money. Send for list 
to-day so you will have first choice. 
may make your payments to your local Trust Company. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
72 Queen Street West 
District 1, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





comes to you at Shaw’s Camp as clear as 
the song of a bird. Nearest radio or tele- 
graph 6 miles. Bring your own set along, 
too. Comfortable log camp; good beds 
and geod food. 


Open all winter. Snow- 
shoeing, skating, tramping and big-game 


photos. 7 P.M. Boston train gets you in 
camp the following noon. 


Rates and References Upon Request 


DICK SHAW SHAW’S CAMPS 
Canterbury, N. B. Canada 








F all the fish you ever saw or heard 
of, you'll find none sportier, in 
greater variety or more worthy of the 
angler’s skill than right here in East 


Coast waters. 


LONG KEY FISHING CAMP 


NOW OPEN 
Under the Management of Mr. L. P. Schutt 


Is drawing to its colony of comfortable 
cottages specializing sportsmen from all 


parts. 
Information booklet supplied upon 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY CO. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 


(Flagler System) 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Telephone, Murray Hill 4411 











GENERAL OFFICES 
2 West 45th Street Saint 
Florida 


request 


Augustine 








Best Duck and Goose Shooting 


In the South is found here; Currituck County, North 
Carolina. Season opens Nov. Ist. Miles of marsh on the 
East Side of Currituck. Exclusive ownership. Would 
lease a good bunting lodge. 17 rooms, furnished, boats. 
The kind of point and pond shooting you have always 
wished for. Live decoys. Comfortable accommodations 
and good food. Guides furnished. Blinds on water. Bay 
Bird season now open. Can reach place by steamer 
Currituck or by way of Norfolk, Southern R. R., or 
Virginia Beach. Will meet auto at Norfolk. Write for 
full infer~ation and rates. 


M. B. WHITE, Sportsman Home, Corolla, N.C. 











R. D. 1, Watervitet, N. Y. 
Dec. 1, 1924. 


Rosert TAYLOR, 


Care of Fretp AND STREAM, 
45 West 45th Street, New York. 


Dear Sir: 


Do not continue my advertisement 
in your January issue. 


The last advertisement I had in 
your magazine was answered eighteen 
months after by some. 


Very truly yours, 


Watter G. EMeErIcH. 


























“Disappointment 


will not be experienced in your book pur- 
chases thru FIELD & STREAM. Send for our 
catalog of DEPENDABLE BOOKS. Address 


Book Dept., FIELD & STREAM 
45 West 45th Street New York 





Hotel Albert 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Steam Heat, Elevator, Attractive Lobby 
and Parlors, Clean, Comfortable Rooms 
with Running Water and Good Beds. 
$2.00 PER DAY AND UP 





Hunting in the Coastal 
Regions of South Carolina 


Have 6,000 acres good QUAIL, TURKEY 
and DEER HUNTING 
FAIR DUCK SHOOTING in Georgetown 
County—Good guides—Terms reasonable 





in some districts at a neo cm acre and in 
Already there are thousands of miles 


Hon. John S. Martin, 





NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


of colonization roads and steam rail adin 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense f orest-robed eae hatte: cea 
For free descriptive literature write 

H. A. MACDONELL Director of Colonization, P 


B. 0. BOURNE, $22 Prince St., Georgetown, S. C. 


, — ee ee 


A vast new land of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 
American Union. 

Aside from its immense resources in timber, minerals, waterpower, 6 

Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable “land 6 et fo for mized f arming which may be had 





ish, game and scenery Northern 


arliament Buildings TORONTO, CANADA 
B.A., Minister of Agriculture 
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Fun for Every Season 


with a Radiola Super-Heterodyne 





Extra, Radiola Loop Type 
AG-814—to get record dis- 
tances with the “Super- 
Het”—$12 


Radiola Super-Heterodyne, with 6 
Radiotrons UV-199 and Radiola 
Loudspeaker; with compartments to 
hold the batteries. Entirely com- 
plete except batteries * $269 


There are many Radiolas at many prices. Send 
for the free booklet that describes them all. 





Radio Corporation of America 
Dept. 581 ‘(Address office nearest 
you). Please send me your free 


Radio Booklet. 
This symbol of 
quality is your 


Name protection 





Street Address 
City —— 4s 





State 
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At home now—or off in the hunting lodge. Next sum- 

mer—out at camp, or on your motor boat. Fun every- 

where with a “Super-Het.” It needs no antenna—no 

wires, and you can take it from place to place. It gets 

distance—makes records for quality of reception, and 

dependability. Once you’ve founda station and marked - 
it on the dials, you can take the set anywhere, and just 

turn to the same two spots to tune in. Make it a real 

Christmas with a Radiola Super-Heterodyne—for four 

seasons a year of fun! 


"There's a Radiola . far every puse” 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices 
233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Lil. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Here’s the latest in rowboat motor engineer- 
ing achievements—a lightweight vibrationless 
motor with the famous Caille 5-in-1 propeller. 
Easily carried, a marvel of power, perfectly 
balanced and easiest to control. 





Blades Revolve Blades 3 


I 
t t Boat Stands Half Pitch Fu 
I Pitch Haif Pit Sull Reverse Reverse 
THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
6317 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 


a 


lades 
1 Pitch 





PRONOUNCED “CaIL” 


RowboatMotors 


“ Tesuine Sor “Ry 





Now 
The 
CAILLE 


5-Speed 


in a 


Lightweight 


The only twin rowboat motor that 
can be started in neutral like an auto- 
mobile. No load resistance on propeller 
wheel—therefore, instant, easy starting. 


Permits starting motor with boat tied 
todock. Drivesa boat at perfect trolling 
speed. Can be reversed without turn- 
ing propeller assembly or turning motor 
completely around. 

All this is done by merely shifting 
steering handle—safe—simple—efficient 
and dependable. 


Write Today for 
Complete Catalog 
It’s FREE! 
Use This Coupon 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
6317 2nd Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 





Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog 
showing Complete Line of Caille Rowboat 
Motors including the Caille Liberty Direct 
Drive and the CAILLE LIGHTWEIGHT 
5-SPEED TWIN, 











CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS. NEW YORK 





COLG@iT c's 


Shaving Stick 


“HANDY GRIP”ano REFILL 


We nk 


ny 


For Comfort, Convenience, and Economy 


When we say to you that the 
Shaving Stick has important ad- 
vantages over shavingpreparations 
in any other form, we can do so 
without bias, for we manufacture 
shaving sticks, powder and cream. 

In its attractive nickel box, our 


“Handy Grip” Shaving Stick is 
most convenient for traveling. It 
will not crush when packed, and 
it makes a wonderful lather for 
easy shaving. It is not uncommon 
for a Colgate Shaving Stick to last 
more than a year in daily use. 


The famous “Handy Grip”, with a trial-size shaving stick 
in nickel box, sent for 10c. When the trial stick is gone, 
buy Colgate “Refills” for the price of the soap alone, 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 209 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture 








